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PREFACP] 


T he term kilpa means an art, fine or meehanical. It covers some 
sixty-four such arts. But here Silpa-mdni is used in the sense 
of VCidu-hCistra, this latter term beinn' less usual.' The literal render- 
ing of V<-isiu-k~c<tra would be ‘ science of architecture/ but a complete 
Vdstu-sdstra deals with more than what is generally understood by 
architecture. In the Vdstu-kldras the term architecture is taken in its 
broadest .sense and implies what is built or constructed. Thus in the 
first place it denotes all kinds of buildings, i oligious, residential, and 
military ; and their auxiliary members and component mouldings. 
Secondly, it covers town-planning ; laying out gardens ; coustructiTig 
market-places including ports and harbours ; making roads, bridges, gate- 
ways, triumphal arches; digging wells, tanks, trenches, drains, sewers, 
moats; building enclosure walls, embankments, dams, railings, landing- 
places, flights of steps for hills and bathing ghats, and ladders. Thirdly, 
it connotes articles of furniture such as bedsteads, couches, tables, chairs, 
thrones, wardrobes, ba.sk'.ds. cages, nests, mills, conveyances, lamps 
and lamp-posts for streets. It also includes the making of dresses 
and ornament-; such as chains, crowns, he.ad-goar aiid foot .and arm 
wear. .Irchitecture also includes sculpture and deals with carving 
of phalli, idols of deities, statues of great personages, images of animals 
and birds. It is also concerned with such preliminary matters as the 
selection of site, testing of soil, planning, designing, finding out cardinal 
points by means of a gnomon, di:illing, and astronomical and astrological 
calculations. 

All these matters are systematically treated in the standard 
work on the subject known as the Manaad’a. Under this short title 
the work has been catalogued and generally referred to. But the com- 
plete title, as appears from the seventy colophons of the text, is the 

A Western scholars like Dr. Eurnf^'b have al-o ui-ed the tipicss^iou fyil^a-sd^tf a in this 
sco^e {see Imperial Gazetteer, H. I7f:y 
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PREFACE 


Mfmasdra-vdstu-Sdstra. Some manuscripts have the title Mdnavasdra. 
It is stated on the fly-leaf of some other manuscripts that those 
manuscripts were copied from a Silpa-sdstra which is apparently meant 
to be the title of the original work. 

The etymological rendering of the word mdnasdra is ‘ the essence 
of measurement,’ sdra meaning essence and mdna measurement. It 
may. however, be rendered by ‘ the standard measurement ’ or ‘the 
system of proportion ’ as has been done by the author of An Essay on 
the architecture of the Hindus.^ In this sense the full title Mdnasdra- 
Vdstu-klstra wmnld imply a Vdstu-idstra or science of architecture, where 
the essence of measurement is contained, the standard measurement 
followed, or the system of proportions embodied 

There is an ambiguity as regards the signification of the title of this 
standard work. The colophon annexed to each of the seventy chapters 
contains the expression Mdnasdre Vdstu-sdstre. This is apparently in- 
tended to mean either the Vdstu-'sdstra by Mananlra or the Vdsiu-sdstra 
named Mdnasdraf In other words, Mdnasdra would seem to be such 
a name as may be applied to the author as well as to the work.^ In a 
passage in the treatise itself the term mdnasdra has been used in both 
these senses.® Therein it is held that ‘ all this is stated to have been 
compiled by the ancient Mdnasdras. This gieat science was formerly 
revealed by all the gods beginning with the Creator and the King of 
gods. Having been compiled therefrom, this treatise Mdnasdra is made 

^ R:im Kiiz, p. 9 note. 

^ There arc sevecftl other treatiaes of which the titles end in sdra, meaning essence ; 
for instance, Vcdfinta-.-ara, Jyotis-sara, Achara-sara, Laghu-silpa-jyotis-sfiiM, Silpa-sustra-sara 
(Bamgraha ). 

® But from the locative use of mdnasdra^ the litter senbc seems to be the usual one. 

* The same ambiguity apparently attaches to titles like Kautiliya-artha-sEstra. But the 
titles like Sanatkamara-vastu-sfistra, Maya-silpa-Sistra, Girga-samhita or Sukraniti isould indicate 
only the first category. 

JTTiraKq: 

^ II ( lxx. 114-8 ). 
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for the benefit of the people’. In this passage the term mdnasdra is once 
used in the sense of a generic name (of architects), and secondly as 
the utle of a treatise implying ‘ the essence of measurement,’ which 
is the etymological rendering of munasdra. This latter sense 
is explicitly expressed in another passage where it is stated that 
‘ having successively collected in a concise form the essence of 
measurement from the sdstra ’ this treatise is compiled.^ The former 
senseis also substiutiated by several other passages. In one place 
it is stated that ‘ the treatise, compiled by the sages or professors 
of architecture called Manasaras, was named after the sage or archi- 
tect Manasara.”' There is yet another ambiguity in this passage, 
IManasfira being once a generic name in the plural and in a second place 
a personal name in the singular. As a generic name it is used in 
another passage where it is stated that ' there are many Munasaras.’ 
Then thirty-two sages or professors of architecture are specified by 
uames^ wherein mdna or measurement is associated with four names — 
Mana-Silra, Miina-kalpa, Mana-bodha and Mana-vid, It is not 
unlikely that the sages or professors, with whose names vidna or 
measurement is associated, are intended to be distinguished from the 
rest as being specialists in ‘measuring’ which is a very important 
feature of the science of architecture. It is also used exclusively as a 
personal name when it is stated ‘ by all great sages or professors, 
Manasara and others.’ 

All the available external references to Mdnasdra, however, 
point to its being used mostly as a personal name. In the Da^a~ 
kumdra-charita of Danclin, Manasara is mentioned as the king of Malwa. 
With him was engaged in war the king Rajahaiusa of Pataliputra who 

* URmr 1 (xxxiii. 2). 

^ I (l. 39). 

In this line two epithets, Sishi and Muniy one in the plural and the other in the singular, ate 
applied to the name Mdnasdra. 

^ RTRWtr Rf.* WcT: I (LXVIII. 11). 

* See pages 165 ; 86 note 3. 

® I (lxix. 216;. 
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cross-beams.^ “ The hymns of the Atharva-veda* give some information about the 
construction of a house, but the details are extremely obscure. Accord- 

ing to Zimmer’’, four pillars (upariit) were set up on a goad site, and against them 
beams were leant at an angle as props (pratimit). The upright pillars were 
connected by cross-beams (parimit) resting upon them. The roof was formed of 

ribs of bamboo cane (m)h?a)b The walls were filled up with grass in 

bundles [patada), and the whole structure was held together by ties of various 
sorts {n'dirxna,prfinalia, samdam?a,parishvariialyaf. It was composed of several 
rooms, and it could be securely shut up.” ® 

Atri is stated to have been ” thrown into a majhiiic room with a hundred 
doors, where he was roasted.”' Vasishtha desired to have “ a three-storeyed 
dwelling” {tri-dhatu-^aranam'f. Mention is made of a sovereign ” w-ho, exercising 
no oppression, sits down in this substantial and elegant hall built with a thousand 
pillars’,” and of residential houses with such pillars as are said to be ‘‘ vast, compre- 
hensive. and thousand-doored.”’® Mitra and Varuna are represented as occupying a 
great palace with a thousand pillarb and a thousand gates.’i Muir is (juite 

^ Dva,r and tlvTira, R. V. 1,13, 0. 

A. V. VIII, 3, 22; XIV, 1, (;3. 

Va ja^aneyi-Samhita, XXX, lO. 

Sata-patha-Brritimaria, XI, 1, ; XIV, 3, 1, 13, 

Upamit (pillar), K. V. I, o9, 1 ; IV, 5, 1. 

A. V. IX, 3, 1. 

L’arimit (orus.o.bcam), A. V. IX. 3. 1. 

Ibid, page 23U- 

2 III, *2, l.X, 3, Bloomdeld, Hymnb of the Atharva-veda, 343, ct seq, Webec, Indische Stvdien, 
17, 231, Qt 'cq. Whitney, Translation of the Atharva -vt;da, .52o, ot ^eq. 

’ AltiudiBchoc: Leben, 153- 

* “ It seemb likely that, as the ribs wore of hambjo and were probably fixed in the ridge, thetoof 
wi*s wagon-headed, like the hut- of the Toda= at the present ch»y (see illustrations of rivers, The 
T-xlaSf pp. 25, 27j 28, 51), and the rock-cut Chaityas or A-simbly halh of the Buddhists in Western 
India, in some of the earliest of which the wooden ribs of the arched loof are still preserved. l:?ee 
Fergusson, History of Indian Architecture IT, 13j, of. 123.’’ 

:'A.V. IX, 3, 4, 5. 

6 a V. VII, S5, G 

7 R. V. I, 112, 7. Wil;=on'b R. V. IV, 143. 

3 Ibid. IV, 200. 

9 Ibid, 11, 313. 

inbid. IV, 179- 

** Compare R. V. II. 11, 5 ; V. 02, G ; VII, 88, 5- 

A, V, III, 12 ; IX, 3, which contain^ prayers for the stability of a house at the time 
ot its constiuction. 
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reasonable when he comments on this by saying that ** this is but an exaggerated 
de cription of a royal residence such as the poet had seen/’^ 

The whi:!h are but the supplementary portions of the Kalpa- 

Sutras^ treating of the measurement and construction of the different Vedis or altars, 
furnish us with some interesting structural details of the Agnis, the large altars 
built of bricks. The construction of these altars, which were required for the 
great Soma sacrifice, seems to have been based on sound scientific principles and was 
probably the beginning of religious architecture (temple-building) in India. 

These altars could be constructed in different shapes, the earliest enumeration 
of which is found in the Taittirlya-Sariihita,^ Following this enumerationb Baudha- 
yana and Apastamba furnish us with full particulars about the shape of all these 
different chitis (altars) and the bricks w^hich were employed for their construction. 
Everyone of these altars was constructed of five layers of bricks, which together 
came up to the height of the knee; in some cases 10 or 15 layers, and pro- 
portionate increase in the height of the altar were presciibed. Every layer in 
its turn was to consist of two hundred bricks, so that the whole Agni (altar) 
contained a thousand; the first, third, and fifth layers were divided into tw^o 
hundred parts in -cxcatly the same manner ; a difl’erent division was adopted for 
the second and the fourth, so that one brick was never laid upon another of the 
same size and form, 

Ssiyiskrit V, 455. 

Compare B. L. Mi^ra, Indo-Aryans, I, 27; “PiUart, spacious f^oers and wiedows, though 
frequently inantiou^d, are not decisive iaJications of the existence of masonry 
buildings : but bricks coutd not Possibly have originated unless required for suah 
structures, for it would ba absurd to suppose that bncks were kuowQ, and made, 
and yet they were never used in the construction of houses.” 

2 V, 4, 11. 

* (i) Ghatura^ra-^yen'r-chit — so cilled because it resembles the form of a falcon and the bricks 
out of which it is composed are all square shaped. 

(ii) Kdhka-chit— in the form of a heron (cf. Burnell. Oat. 29. of a carrion kite) is the same as 
feyena-chit except the two additional feet. 

(i i) Alaja-chit— is the same except the additional wings. 

(iv) Prauga-chit -is an equilateral triangle ; and the 

(v) Ubhayatab-Praugachit— is made up of two such triangles joined at their bases. 

(vi) Ratha-cbakra-chit~.is in theform of a wheel, (i) a massive wheel without spokes, and(ii) 
a wheel with sixteen spokes. 

(vii) Drona-chit— is like a vessel or tube, square or circular. 

(yiii) Parichayya-chit— has a circular outline and is equal to the Kathachakra-jhifc, diflering in 
the arrangement of bricks which ate to bo placed in six concentric circles. 

(ix) Samuhya-chit— is circular in shape and made of loose earth and bricks, 

(x) Kurma-chit— resembles a tortoise and is of a triangular or circular shape. Cf, Thibaut, J, 

S. B., 1875, part I. 
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The first altar covered an area of purttshas, which means 7^ squares, 
each side of which was equal to a pitrtisha, i c., the height of a man with uplifted 
arms. On each subsequent occasion the area was increased by one square ptcrusha. 
Thus, at the second layer of the altar one square was added to the 7 J 

constituting the first chiti (altar), and at the third layer two square puritshas were 
added and so on. But the shape of the whole and the relative proportion of each 
constituent part had to remain unchanged. The area of every chiti (altar), what- 
ever its shape might be — falcon, wheel, torboise, etc., — had to be equal to 7^ square 
piirnshcbs} 

Frequent mention is made also of villages, towns and forbs^^and cities with 
* hundred enclosures or fortiScations are referred to®. On this Muir remarks that 
although they are only alluded to as figurative expressious of the means of pro- 
tection afforded by the gods, they nn doubt suggest the idea of forts consisting 
apparently of a series of eonccntric walls, as actually existing in the country at 
that tirne.’^^ 

From references like these many scholars are of opinion that the authors 
'»f the Vedic literature were not ignorant of stone forts, walled cities, stone 
houses, carved stones, and brick edifices.’* 

^ Thu- square^ had to bL' found which would ha njual to two ur more given -quares, or equal 
to the difference of two given bquares ; oblongs were turned into squares and -.quaresiuto oblongp. 
Triangles were constructed equal to given squares or oblong'^ and so on. A circle had to be con- 
structed, the area of which might equal as closely as possible that of a given square. Sec illustrations 
in The Pandity new seiies, June, 1870, no. 1, volumes 1 -uul IV, iSSii; old genes, Juue, 1874, no 
07, volumes IX and X, May, 1S70. 

2 R. V. i, 58, 8 ; 141, 1 ; ii. 20, S ; iv. 27, 1 ; JO, 20 ; viii. 0, 7 , 15, 14 : 89, S ; 05, 1. 

3 R. V. 1, 166, 8 ; \ii. 15, 14. 

* Muir, v. 451. 



II Buddhist Literature 


“ In the Buddha’s ,time and in that portion of northern India where the 
Buddhist influence was most early felt — that is to say, in the districts including and 
adjoining those now called the United Provinces and Behar — the arrangements 
of villages weTe practically similar. ‘ We nowhere hear of isolated houses. The 
houses were all together, in a group, separated only by narrow lanes. Immediately 

adjoining was the sacred grove of trees of the primeval forest Beyond 

this was the wide expanse of cultivated field, usually rice field/* Villagers are 
described as “ uniting of their own accord to build mote-hills and rest-houses and 
reservoirs, to mend the roads between their own and adjacent villages, and even 
to lay out parks/’ ^ 

The exact details of town-planning are not available. But we are told of 
lofty walls, ramparts with buttresses and watch-towers and great gates ; the whole 
surrounded by a moat or even a double moat, one of water and one of inu<l. But 
we are nowhere told of the length of the fortifications or of the extent of the 
space they enclose!. It would seem that we have to think not so much of a Iar«-o 
walled city as of a fort surrounded by a number of suburbs .. . From the 
frequent meutioa of the windows of the great houses opening directly on to the 
streets or squares it would appear that it was not the custom to have them 
surrounded by any private grounds. There were, however, no doubt, enclosed 
spaces belli id the fronts of the houses, which latter abutted on the streets/'^ 

^ BaddhUt India, Rhyi DaviOs, 15,40 : cJmpjre Jat, 1. 100. 

» R. D. ibid, pp 65-G4. 

Gf The hill fortress, Girivrdjri, four and a half miles in ciroumfereacc, is said to haVe been 
built by Maha-Qovinda, the architect. Bimbisara is stated to have built Rajagriha, king’s house, 
which was thre^ mile:: in circumferenoe, The stone walls of Girivraja are the oldest extant stone 
buildings in India,'' Mention is also made of Ayojjha, Biranasi, Kampilla, Kosambi, Madhura, 
Mithila, Sagala, Saketa, Savatthi, Ujjeni, Vesali and other cities, of which however few architectural 
details are given (Vimrma-Vatthu, commentary, p. 82). 

Compare Digh. XIX, 3 6 : 

II 

Bee Rhys. Davids, ibid. p. 38. 
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GENERAL SURVEY 




But (letja^hecl reforeaces to individual buildings, as distinct from villages and 
towns, are found in abundance in the canonical texts as well as the Jatakas. At 
places it appears as if Buddha were delivering discourses on architecture. As a 
matter of fact, he enjoined upon his devotees the supervision of building construc- 
tion as one of the duties of the orderd It is stated in one of the early texts that 
the Bhikkhus were told on a certain occasion by the Blessed One, after the delivery 
of a religions discourse, with respect to dwellings, thus : ' I allow yoi^, 0 Bhikkhus, 
abodes of five kinds — Fi/tdca, Arddhayojfi, Prdsdda, H'lrmya, and Guhd, 

■Buildmgs are thus divided into five classes. But the details of the distin- 
guishing features are not methodically given in the texts, obviously because these 
are not architectural treatises^ 

Vihdms are the well known monasteries or temples of the Buddhists. 
ori^^inally implying halls where the monks met. Ardhayoyas seem to be a special 
kin 1 of Bengal buildings pirtly religious an 1 partly residential. PmsdeZas are 
wholly residential storeyed buildings ; are a larger and more pt>mpous 

^ OkullaViiQQa, VI 17, 1 ; transl pp. !212-‘cl6. 

2 y%naya te.dsy Mahavagga, 1 30,4, p. 173-74 ; ChulUv^i'jga^ VI. 1, 2, p. 158. 

The c mmentator Baddh.igho?h i his, however, ^jubraitted an explanatory note. Vihdra 
18 tho well known B 1(1 monastery Aidhuioga^ which nter.illy me lUb " halE-joiaiag b stated 
by this comm mtato ' tj imply S -ivarni-u inga-griha ' oi “ gold'Cjloure'l Bjngai house” as rendered 
by Oldeabtrg and Rhys Davids- There appear, however, no such houses in Bengal, nor is 
this chsb ot buildings mmli^ucd in the Silpa-Sastr^B. It is clear, hjwever, that these are 
meant to imply some sort of luxurious buildings of the then Bengal. Regarding prdtdia 
Buddhagh'-ah'i -dimply i^ay- Lhvit it is a long PtCisdlcL. Rhy . Da v Ida ha.- made seve ‘al conjectures, — ** a 
long stono^l mansion, or the whole of an upper storey, or the ttonel buildings. ” Sii M M. Williams 
seems to oxpl liu this by “ the monks’ hall for assembly and caufession.” Ilannya is stated to be 
a irdadiii with an upper chamber placed on the topmo-t stor -y. The re'ereaces to the iise^ of i)}dsdda 
and hannija as found in tlie Slip gjncral S insknt literature, and the archaeological 

records will be found in the writer’s Dictionary under those terms. Guhd lit-j rally means cave 
and would -eem to refer to underground buddings. One of the Jiitakas {Ummaggaj p. 430) actually 
contains an elabor.ite description of au underground palace, and there arc the rock cut temples 
as in the famous Ajanta caves. According to Fuddhaghosha these guhd buildings are of four kinds, 
namely, tl.os: built of br ck?, stone, wood, or earth, Rhys Davids has rendered Hldgulid by 
hut made in a rock, and loft out the translation of pamsu, (Sanskrit pdTns a, meaning sand, dust, 
or crumbling soil) f/u/id- Buddliaghosha has thus expl lined iho pitichadendni under Mahavagga 
1.30 4— 

fcT 1 qT»=lT^’ % I f?f 'Sqft 

qT«T?T %qr I ?I5T’ Rt 

'TgSfT I 

Compare als-' Oldenborg and Rhys Davids, Vmaya texts, translation, Mzkdvagga, p 173, note, 
also Qh^Uavagga^ p. 158, noto 2. 
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type of storeyed buildings. Gtihas seem to be less dignified buildings, originally 
built underground for middle-class people. The extensiveness of these buildings 
can be imagined from the length of time devoted to getting a house completely built. 
Thus, it is stated that with reference to the work of a small Vilfurct^ it may be 
given in charge (to an overseer) as a N avalcamma (new work) fur a period of five 
or six years, that on an Addhayog^t for a period of seven or eight years, that on a 
large Vihdra or a Pasadfi for ten or twelve years. That the long periods were 
not idled away will be clear from the following details of houses gathered from the 
Vinaya texts.® 

The selection of building sites shows a highly developed good taste. The 
drama (rest-house), well fitted fur quiet people, is stated to be built not 
too far from the town and not too near, convenient fur going and for coming, easily 
accessible for all who wish to visit him, by day not too cruwded, by night not 

exposed to too much noise and alarm The whole compound is enclosed 

with ramparts {prdkdra) of three kinds, namely, brick walls, stone walls, and 
wooden fences, which arc again surrounded with bamboo fences, thorn fences, 
and ditches.^ 

Houses were built comprising ^‘dwelling-rooms and retiring-rooms, and 
store-rooms, and service halls and halls with fire-places in them, and store-houses, 
and closets, and cloisters, and halls for exercise, and wells, and sheds for the \Nell, 
and bath-rooms, atid halls attached to the bath-room--, and ponds, and open-rooled 
sheds (maridapas). These buildings are meant bo be dwelling houses ; so it is 
stated that an updsalca (devotee) has built for his <j\\n use a residence, a sleeping 
room, a stable, a tower, a one-peaked building, a shop, a botUigue^ a storeyed house, 
an attic, a cave, a cell, a store-room, a refectory, a firc-roum, a kitchen, a privy, a 
place to walk in, a house to walk in, a well, a well-house, a y antra -griha (which is 
supposed by Biibler to be *a bathing place for hot sitting baths*), a yantra-griha 
room, a lotus pond and a pavilion.**^ 

The inner chambers are divided into three classes, called Sivikd-garbha or 
square halls, Ndlikd-garbha or rectangular halls, and Harmyn-garblux which appears 


^ Chullavtiogaf VI. 17, 1 ;(Tr.iasUtion, p.ige 214). 

^ ChuUavaggatyi. V, etc., and Mahavagtja^ 

3 Chullavaggej VI. 4, 8 ; (Triinslation, page 187). 

* Ibid. VI. 3. 10 , (Translation, pageb 178—7, 187). 

^ ChuUavagga^ VI. 4, 10; (Translation, page 180). 

^ Mahdvaggaf 111. 5, 0 ;(Tranalalion, puge 304), also III. 5, 6 ; ^Translation, page 303). 
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to be a large dining-hall.^ The verandahs {alinda) seem to have been a special 
characteristic of these h>uildings. The Blessed One (Bmldha) says, “I allow 
you, O Bhikkhus, covered terraccH, ianer verandahs^ and over-hinging eaves. The 
storeyed buildings ['pra^ada) arc stated to be furnished with “ a verandah to it, " 

supported on pillars ” with capitals of eh phant-head.^ 

Details of gates, (Ioh*s and windows are also elaborate. Gateways are built 
with rooms and omamoiital screen- work over the ink And gates are made of 
stakes intci laced with thorny brakes.^ 

Doors are turnishL‘J with “ door-p )sts an I lintel, with hollows like a mortar 
for the door to revolve in, with projections to revolve in those hollows, with rings on 
the door for the bolt to work along in, with a block of wood fixed into the eda“c of 
the door-post, and containing a cavity for the bolt to go into (called the monkey’s 
head), with a pin to secure the bolt by, with a connecting bolt, with a key-hole, - \ 

with a hole for a string w ith which the door may be closed, and with a strino- for 
that piir[))ie. The win<low> are sbited to be of three kinds according as they are 


Alfout the i-'.iit ii Lid il li.i h V . hii ..-O'liii^ to he coutjttul iiiud snyd T^T ^ ^ | | 

n«TijT ^r; — l>'‘t iibout the otlicr two tormd he ib dear-. 

% fcT fsTcsaT^^T Tg[ 5 T^Fer 3 ^ 7217 ^ ^■7571137^7 


{ChullavaQ<ja^ V!, J. a). But Oldonborg a ad Uh)s Davids soeui to havo been wholly mided whea they 
translate these hist two by “palankeen shaped and quiufc meisure shaped” about the latter of 
which Indians of even to-day are quite unfamiliar. 

^ ChullavagQat VI, o. (Irauslatiou, page 175), cr'iiiuicntcd on by Buddh.igho^ha ; »TT^ 

\ Abhi(ihdnarpactit.na. verse h' 18 ). ^ g 


tlfacTSTJTJI, tlJTTTJTq fh fq I f ?7 fTsifi siqwwi » 3 WtTT qR:q7q7lr 

Tq" qr ST I ^T^%T ^T^ 77 ^c^r 

■5F?r ^^rqgjq’ \ 


’Ibid. VI. 14. I. (Ti'.iUblitiou, rayc 2C8): juppoitod on the front.il globes {humbjia) 


of elephants, says Buddhagho^ha. 

• C/iuBaiiagi/a, VL -i 10 (Tran^luion, page ISO) ; 3. 10, of which excellent examples in 

atone have been found at the synch i and Bharhiit Tupc3, (Trandatiou, page 178). 

'' Ibid. VI. 3. lO, (Translation, page 178) 

'’Ibid. VI. J. S. also 2. 1 and 17 1, (TraublatiOn, pages 177, 161, 219). Compare the distinction 
between (door proper) and (doorway or i^atcway) (Translation, page 160, notes). The 

keys arc stated to be of three kinds, ac they arc madt, of bion^e, hard wood or horn (VI, 2 1' Transla- 
tion, page 162). 
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made with railings, lattices, and slips of wood.^ The shutters are adjustable and 
can be closed or opened whenever required.- Five kinds of roofing are mentiunel 
— brick-roofing, stone-roofing, ceinent-roofing, straw-roofing, and roufing of leaves.'^ 
The roof is first covered over with skins(?) and pla.stered within and without; then 
follow whitewash, blocking, red-colouring. wreath*\Tork and eret por-work.^ “ The 
floors were of earth, not of wood, and were restored from time to time by fresh 
clay or dry cowdung being laid down, and then covered with a whitewash in which 
sometimes black or red was mixed. From the parallel passage in Mahavaijya 
(I, 25. 15) and Ghullavuffja (VIII. 3. 1), it would seem that the red colouring was 
used rather for walls, and the black one for floors. It appears, however, that 
with a view to removing the dampness gravel was spread over the floor.^ 

There were stairs of three kinds, namely, brick stairs, stone stairs, and 
wooden stairs. And they were furnished wi tii <llamhanu-hah u or balustrades/" A 
more detailed description of flights of stairs {sop^lna) is given in the Mahd-Suilcis- 
Sana Sutta : “Each of these had a thamhliCi, evi<lently posts or banisters; snclnyo^ 
apparently cross-bars. let into these banisters; iind unhlsain, either a Keud-liue 
running along the top of the banisters, or a figurodiead at the lower end of sueli a 
head-line.*'* 

Thus it is clear that very minute details also are mentioned in this literature. 
The subject, therefore, seems to have been treated in a more than casual manner. 


^Chullavagga VI- 2 2, according to Buddbaglu^sla mcan^ %%% 

of w-ich has been explained Rbys Davids in nd} on ^Jaha• 

Sudassayia Sutta, l. GO, (sto R D’s. nuddhisi Suttas, page 262) 

cf which literally moans * net ’ but corresponds to lattice. R D. :Klv.se> to comiJare Anglo- 


Indian ‘jalousie’ (page 162). possibl) means wnth 

slips of wood arranged horizontally as in our Venetian blinds '* (page lC.3). In spre of all these the 
learned Orientalists, Rhys DiVids and Oldenberg, w’ould say that “ There were, of course, no windows 
ia our modern sense, hut only spaces left in the wall to admit light and air, and coveied by lattices 
of three kinds'’ (note on Ibid. VIII 2. 2 , Translation, page 279). 

^ Uahavaggat 1. 25 IS, {Translation, p»ge 160); Chu^lavagga, VIII. 2. 2, (Translation, page 279) 

3 Chullavagg<-ty VI. 3. 10, (Translation, pige 179). Compare also VI. 3. 8. 3. 3, etc. 

* Ibid. V. 11. G, (Translation, page 97) ; the rendering of the term * ogumpheti ’ which also occurs 
in Mahavagga^ V. 11, by ‘skins ’ seems doubtful and unsuitable. Buddbagho-ia in bis note at the latter 
place says I 

5 Rhys Davids and OUeubirg, note oa Chullavanga, VI. 20. 2. (Tran^latioD, page 2lS). 

** Compare Chullavaggay V. 14. .5 

7 Chullavvgga, V. 11. 0, {T^an^latioD, page 9G). 

8 Mahd Suddisana Sutta, 1. G9 See also R. Davids ‘ Buddhist Sutldi page 2G2, and compare 
Chulldvagga, VI. 3. 3, 
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The entrance to the great houses was through a large gateway. To the 
right and left of the passage-way were the treasury and grain stores. The 
gateway led into an inner courtyard round, which were chambers on the ground- 
door. And above these chambers was a dat roof called the upari-'prasada tala, the 
upper dat surface of the house, where the owner sat, usually under a pavilion, 
which answered the purpose at once of a drawing-room, an office, and a dining- 
hall/^ 

“ In the King’s palace there was accommodation also for all the business of 

the state, and for the numerous retinue and the extensive harem. The 

supplementary buildings included three institutions hich are strange to us, and 
of considerable historical interest, ” 

“ We are told several times of a building of seven storeys in height,”^ Pro- 
fessor Rhys Davi;ls seems to be of the opinion that these buildings must have some 
connection with the seven-storejed Ziggarats of Chaldsea. But in India the use 
to which such seven-storeyed palaces were put was entirely private, and had 
nothing to do with any worship of the stars/’ Still he would add that “ in 
this case [dao the Indians were borrowers of an idea/’ 

Another sort of building historically interesting were the hot-air baths, 
described in full in Vin'tya texts.^ They were built on an elevated basement faced 
with brick or stone, with stone stairs leading up to it, and a railing round the 
verandah. The roof and walls were of wood, covered first with skins, and then 
with plaster ; the lower part only of the wall being faced with bricks. There was 
an ante-chamber, and a hot-room, and a pool to bathe in. Seats were arranged 
round a fire-place in the middle of the hot room ; and to induce perspiration hot 
w^ater was poured over the bathers ” 

In the Dlgha Nihaya^ there is a description of '' another sort of bath, an open- 
air bathing tank, with flights of steps leading to it, faced entirely with stone, and 
ornamented both wdth flowers and carvings*” 

‘ Satta-hhumika’Vd^ada, Jataka, 1. 227, 34G ; 5 53, 420; 6. 577* R. Davids refers to a building 
“ still st.iuding at Pa)asti-pura in Ceylon and tbe thousand ston^ pillars on which another was 
erected at Anuradbilpura,” [Buddhist IndiCLj page 70). 

* III. lOa-llO, 207. ‘‘ After the bath there was shampooing, and then a plunge into the pool.** 
“It is very curioufl to dud,” observes Rhys Davids at this very early date in the Ganges valley a 
sort of bathing so closely resembling our modern ” so-called ‘ Turkish bath \ “ Did the Turks »*, he 
asks, derive this custom from India ? (Ibid, page 74). 

^ Buddhist Sutias, translated by R Davids, (page 202 foil.), who refers to “ several ancient baths 
still to be seen at Anuradhdpura in a fair state of preservation m spite of the more than two 
thousand years that have elapsed since they were constructed.” (Ibid, page 7C). 
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The Dagabas or topes were another class of monuments erected in the ceme- 
teries. ‘ They were pre- Buddhistic in ori|in® but became very prominent after 
Buddha. The priestly records, however, ignore these topes, because they were 
erected ** more especially by those who had thrown off their allegiance to the 
priests, and were desirous to honour the memory of their teachers, who were 
leaders of thought, or reformers, or philosophers.” 

“ The first step was probably merely to build the cairn more carefully 
than usual with stones an 1 to cover the outside with fine c/iunam plaster to 
give a marble-like surface. The next step wms to build the cairn of concentric 
layers of the huge bricks in use at the time, and to surround the whole with a 
wooden railing.” 

“ Even in the Buddha’s time the size of these monuments had already reached 
very considerable dimensions. The solid dome erected by the Sakiyas over their 
share of the ashes from the Buddha’.s funeral pyre must have been about the same 
height as the dome of the St. Paul’s measured from the roof,”^ 

From the books referring to the earlier Buddhist period stone seems to have 
been used only for pillars, walls and stair cases. A palace of stone is once mentioned 
in a fairy laudb According to Rhys Davids, “ the superstructure at least, of all 
dwellings was either of wood-work or brick work, In either case it was often 
covered, both internally and externally, with fine chunam plaster-wmrks, and 
brilliantly painted in fresco, v ith figures or patterns, four of which have been 
preserved, namely, wreath-work, creeper-work, fine-ribbon-wors and dragon’s-tooth- 
work.® When the figures predominated the result is often called a picture-gallery 
{chittCigard)."^ 

The articles of furniture, which form an important part of the architectural 
subjects, are also elaborately described in the Buddhist literature. Benches were 
made lono" enoutfh to accommodate three persons^. The bedstead or 

DO ^ 

* Vinaya texts, 4. 303. 

* Cf. White Yajurveday chap, 35, and the writer’s Dictionary. 

3 R. Davids, page 83-4. References to a large numbir of topes will be found in the writer’s^ 
Dictionary under stfepa. Buddhaghosha’s enumeritioa of the parts of a palace also shows the 
popularity of the subject of architecture in Buddhist literature. *■ Ayam phasso nama yatba 
pasadam patva thambbo nima, sesadabhasambharanim balavapaccayo tula sarhghata bhitti padakuta- 
gopanasipakkhapasatnukhavatjiyo thambhe baddha thauibh- patiUhita evum eva sahajatasampa- 
yuttadhamauam balavapacciyo hoti *’ {^Atlha'idlini, para 23^^, page 107, ed. Miiller). 

6.269. 

® Finayo.tex tSt Translation, 2.67 ; 4. 47, 

« R. Davids, page 63. 

» Chullamgga, VI. 13. 2, (TransUHon, page 208). 
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divan was a separate piece of furniture.’ Large couches or chairs seem 

to have been important articles of furniture.^ Couches covered with canopies 
are also mentioned.^ Mention is made of a large variety of chairs, namely, 
rectangular chair {ciiandaho), arm chair, sofa {s'xttango)., sofa with arms to it, 
'^tate chair (bhadda-pUhain), cushioned chair {jy'btkikd), chair raised on a pedestal 
ctaka-padalc.i-p'ltjiaiji), chair with many legs {nmalaka^vantihi-pUham), leaning 
board {phalaka7/i), cane* bottomed chair (kochchhavi) and s raw-bottomed chair \ » 

Mention is also made of the litter or sedan-chair.^ 

Valuable carpets, rugs, pillows, curtains, and such other luxurious decorations 
also are elaborately described. Thus mention is made of “ coverlets with long 
tleece, counterpanes of many colours, woollen coverlets white or marked with 
thick flowers, mattresses, cotton ct)verlets dy;d with figures of animals, rugs 
with long hair on one or both sides, carpets inwrought with gold or with silk, 
large woollen carpets such as the nautoh (slancing) girls dance upon, rich elephant 
housings, horse rugs or carriage rugs, panther or antelope skins, large cushion^ 
and crimson cushions.'*^ Pillows are of various kin.Is; they are stated to be 
of both “ the size of a man’s head” and half the size of a man’s body.” The 
Buddha allows the Rhikkhus lo comb out the cotton, and make the cotton up 
into pillows if it he of any of these three kinds, cotton produced on trees, cotton 
pro luced on creepers, and cotton produce I from po/a/ti-grass.” ~ The bolsters 
made for the use of high ofiScials were of five kinds as they were stufifed with wool, 
cotton cloth, bark, grass or leaves. There were also coverlets for them.® The 

smaller articles like the floor cloth, moscjuito curtain, handkerchief and spittoon 

did not escape the notice of the then house-decorators.'* 

* UhuiUvagga, VI. 14. [ ; VI. 8.1, etc., (TransUtion, page 20'.^ 197} ; MiLivagga, V. 10 3, (TransU- 
tioa, p^ige 27). 

2 Ibid. VI. 14.1, VI. 3. 1. etc,, (Taanslation, page 209, 197) ; Mahavagga, V. 10.3, (Translation, p..ge 
27). Sbys Davids and Oldenbjrg reader dsandi twice by cushi jus and once by cuuches, and Cbilders 
by ‘ chairs ' (see his Dictionary). It :>eem3 to imply Sanskrit d^awa which means ‘ a ‘.eat,’ 

Alahdvaggat V, 10.3 ; (Translation, page 27). 

♦ Chullavagga, VI. 2 4; (Translation,p.ige IG^), Renderings are mostly those made by Rhys Davids 

and Oldeoberg depending on Buddhaghoaha’s note. Compare also Chullavagga, \1, 20.2 and VIII. 

1.3. Apassena-phalakayn aa a ‘‘board to lean up against is also mentioned in Mahdvagga 

1. 25, 15, IG. Fo ’ arm-chair and sofa there seems to bo anotht*r expression ‘ apasayain/ see Euddha- 
ghosha’s note on Chullavagga, VI. 2. 4 . 

^Mahdvagga, V, 10 2, (Translation, p.ige 27). 

® Mahdvagga, V. 10. 3, (Translation, page 27). 

7 Chullavagga, VI. 2. G, (Tramilatioo, page 1G7) ; '^.ee also IV, 4. 4. and VIII. 1. 3. 

® Ibid. VI. 2. 7, (Translation, page 108). 

» Ibid. YI. 20. 1, (Transtation, page 219) ; V, 14. 1, (Translation, page 102j ; Mabavaega, VIII. 18. 
(Translation, page 827), for cholaJ:a or bandkerohief see also Chullamgga, VI, 19 and V. 9. i. 



III. — Classical Literatcke 
The Epics. 

The Epics furnish copious description of cities, storeyed buildings, balconies 
porticos, triumphal arches, enclosing walls, flights of stone masonry steps for tanks 
and a variety of othur structures, all indicative of a flourishing architecture in the 
country. 

The plan of the city of Ayodhya is strikingly similar to the town-plan given in 
the Manamra and other architectural treatises.^ '‘The temples (devayatanch) in this 
city (Ayodhya) were as resplendent as the sky. Its assembly-halls, gardens, and 
alms-houses {'prapd) were most elegant ; and everywhere were arranged extensive 

buildings crowded with men and women The houses were as mines of 

gems, and the abodes of the goddess of fortune. The steeples {Hkhara) of the 
houses were as resplendent as the crests of mountains and bore hundreds of 
pavilions {vimdna) like the celestial palace of the chief among the Devas. The 
rooms were full of riches and corn, exquisitely gilt and decorated, and seemed as 
charming as pictures ; and they were so arranged that men could pass from one 
room to another without perceiving any inequality (in the floor).*' • 

The Mahabharata contains short but comprehensive accounts of the cities of Dva- 
raka (III.15), Indraprastha (1. '207, 30f), a floating city (III. 173, 3), Alitbihi (III. 
207, 7), and others, 

Tn the Sabha-parvan there are interesting descriptions of some assembly- 
h dls. Maya built an assembly-hall for the Panda vas (chapter I). A description 
is given also of the assembly-hall of Indra (chapter VII)^ of Yama (chapter VIII), 
of Varuna (chapter IX), of Kubera (chapter X), and of Brahman (chapter XI). 

A largo number of houses were needed for the accommodation of the kings 
invited to Indraprastha on the occasion of King Yudhishthira’s royal feast, 
Rdjaauyaf and the poet describes the lodgings assigned to the guest: “O king, these 
and mauy other princes of the middle country (India proper) came to the great 
ceremonial, Rdjaaiiya, of the sons of Paridu. By order of the virtuous rnonarch^ to 

i See writer’s Dictionary under Nagara, 

* Ramaya^a, I. 5, 10-15. Compare also the description oi Lahka, Lahka-kanda (VI ), 3rd Sarga, 

17 

2 
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them were assigned dwellings replete with refreshments of every kind, and having 

by them charming lakes and ranges of ornamental plants Those houses 

were lofty as the peaks of the Kailfisa mountain, most charming in appearance, and 
provided with excellent furniture. They were surrounded on all sides by well- 
built high walls of a white colour. The windows were protected by golden lattices 
and decorated with a profusion of jewellery, Tne stairs were easy of ascent; the 
rooms were furnished with commodious seats, and clothing, and garlands ; and the 
whole was redolent with the perfume of the finest agallochum. The houses were 
white as the goose, bright as the moon, and looked most picturesque even from a 
distance of four miles. They were free from obstructions, provided with doors of 
uniform height, but of various quality, and inlaid with numerous metal ornaments, 
even as the peak of the Himalaya. The princes were refreshed by the very sight of 
those mansions.” ^ 

‘‘ lu the story of Nala, allusion is made to a lofty balcony from which men 

were seen from a great distance ; and in the Kamayana, Manthara looks out 

from an upper window of the palace to notice the rejoicings of the people in the 
street on the nomination of Rama to the Vice-Kingship of Ko^ala.” ^ 

“ In the city [described in the epics] special palaces existed for the King, the 
princes, the chief priests, ministers, and military officers. Besides these and humble 
dwellings (the larger houses being divided into various courts)^, there were various 
assembly-halls, courts of justice, and the booths of small traders with goldsmith's 
shops, and the work-places of other artisans." ^ 

“ The words torana, arched gateway ; harmya, masonry house ; devdyatana , 
temple; sabha, assembly hall; prasdda, palace; klhhara^ steeple; and vimdna^ 
pavilion, in the above extract [from the Ramayana] are noteworthy. None of 
them can consistently be applied to huts aud thatched houses for which the poets 
invariably use different words. Prurient fancy may extol and exaggerate, but it 
never suffices to create names of material objects which the fanciful have never 
seen or heard of ; a Ruskin may amuse himself aud his readers by building an 
imaginary palace in the air,® but his ideas are always of the earth, earthly, taken 
from material objects with which he is familiar.” ® 

^ Mahabharata, B. II- C. 34-, As. Soc, Edition, I, page 354. 

* R. L. Ultra, Indo^Aryani I, page 21. 

^ Compare the Manasara, under Prdkdra, in the writer’s Dictionaiy. 

Cf. These courts have mosaic pavements of gold ” (R. VI. 37, 27, 58; Mbh, 1, 185. 20 ; 11-33 aud 34) 

* Hopkins, J. A, 0, S,, 13, under city 

* The Qaeen of the Air, by John Jttuskin, 1869. 

* Mitra, ibid, pages 23-24- 
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The Puranas generally deal with the subject of architecture in more detail 
than the classes of literature referred to above. Casual references like those given 
abov3 from the preceding classes of licerature are frequently met with in all the 
nineteen great Puraiias. ^ Some nine Puraiias have, however, treated the subject 
more systematically, and have materially contributed to the later Silpa-sastras 
themselves. The Matsay’^Parana, for instance, has eight comprehensive chapters 
dealing in great detail with architecture and sculpture. ^ In one of these chapters 
accounts are given of eighteen ancient architects. ® One chapter is devoted 
to the column which is the regulator of the whole composition of a building.* 
Columns are divided into five classes, as in the western system, and their compo- 
nent parts into eight mouldings exactly like those of the Ormco-Roman orders.*^ 
Buildings are described in two chapters together with their architectural 
derails, such as plans, measures, classifications, pavilions, halls, storeys, steeples, 
aud cupolas.® Some of the building materials are also discussed in a separate 
jhapter.^ The remaining three chapters are devoted exclusively to sculpture.® 
One of these deals with a very technical subject, namely, the tdlamana or propor- 
tionate measures of an image and in the other two the images of the Phallus 
and its Pedestal are described. 

The Skanda, which is another early Purauajhas devoted three chapters to the 
subject. One of these refers to the laying out of a large city.^® In another, 
mention is made of the construction of a golden hall and three chariots in 
accordance with the descriptions supplied, and the names of the architects are 

, called ^K), «TT»rg^, 

» OUapters 252, 256, 257, 258, 262, 263, 269 and aTC". - ^ ^ 

3 See pages 161-62. 

* Chapter 255 — \ 

5 For details see pages 147, 149, 123. 

« Chapters 269_ 

» Chapter, 257, \ 

s Chapters 258_(^,jg^T5j 3^), 

. For details see page 81. ^ - 

Part II, chapter 25 — 
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added. ^ The details of the construction of a special pavilion for the wedding of 
a royal princess is described in another chapter wherein reference is made to the 
painting also. * Sculpture is associated with architecture; bat painting is 
hardly mentioned in these works. 

The Garnda^puraoVii makes some valuable additions to the contributions of 
this class of literature to architecture. One of the four chapters devoted to 
this subject deals systematically with all the three classes of buildings, namely, 
residential, military and religious, as well as with the laying out of pleasure-gardens 
and pavilions therein. Thus, in this chapter residential buildings, forts and 
fortified towns, temples and monasteries are described along with garden-houses.^ 
The following chapter treats exclusively of religiouis buildings.^ The remaining 
two chapters are dovoted to sculpture, one dealing with rules regarding the 
construction of an image and the other with the installation of images in temples.® 

The Agniy among all the Purarias, has dilated on the subject at great length. 
Thert are sixteen chapters of which one deals with town-planning, two with resi-t 
dential buildings and the remaining thirteen with sculpture. The importance of its 
contributions to the Silpa-^astra lies, however, specially in two things. First, it 
seems to have been aware of the Manasavi, the standard work on architecture.^ 
Secondly, its chapter on town-planning is a real addition to the Purau as’ contributions 
to architecture,^ Temples and residential i'uildiugs are described in two chap- 
ters.^ The treatment of sculpture also is unique, and is the most exhaustive of all the 


* “t'apter 25 

\ iriT^T^'TT I- 

1. chapter 

i Chapter I 

■ Chapters ^ | 

Compare, g^-gr HTH^TTqrr I (Chapter 42, verse If., 


^cftqr ^qrr f5n% i 

For details ses page 166. 

■ Chapter 106 — ^ 

• Chapters 104 

For details see page 113, 


(Chapter 104, verse 11). 
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accounts given in olie Puraoas. It deals with almost all the oiasses of religious 
images, both of male and female deities, as well as of those not falling under either 
of these categories. Thus, of the thirteen chapters on sculpture, one is devoted to the 
description of the sun-god,* one to the tea incarnations of Vishnu,'^ two others also 
to Vishuu under the name of Vasudeva,^ one to the guardian angel of the house ‘ 
one to the goddess of fortune,* two to the female deties in general,® four to tho 
Phallus and its Pedestal," and the remaining one to the stone gods, Salagruma and 
others.® 

The Narada-purana practically completes the Puriinas’ contribntions to 
architecture. In a single chapter it describes the construction of pools, wells 
and tanks as well as temples.® The Lifiga-purdna supplements the contributions by 
adding an account of the construction of sacrificial pits together with a description 
of temples and the installation of deities therein.*® 

The Vdyu, which is one of the very early Purdnas, maintains its unique position 
by dealing with the construction of various temples built upon mountain tops.*’ 
Examples of these temples arc still found on several peaks of the Himalaya and the 
Vindhya ranges. For the Brahtndnda-purdna there was very little left to add. In 
a single chapter it describes the construction of temples and residential buildings.” 

The Bhaviahya, apparently a late Purdiia, has also nothing new to contribute. 
Three of its chapters are devoted to sculpture.** Architecture proper, comprising 
the description of temples, is treated in a single chapter.” The most striking 

‘ohiiptet 51 — ' 

» Chapter 49 — I 

a Chapters •• I 

* Chapter I 

» Chapter 62 I 

« Chapters 50 I 

7 Chapters and 

8 Chapter | 

0 Part I, Chapter 13 — 1 

10 p..tt II, Chapter ’Pli'rt ^RT I 

*2 Chapter \ 

10 The Madhya-parvan, Chapter 12 — I 
The Brahma-parvan, Chapters— 

131 — 132— afcmTnTSfH l 

The Brahuia-parvaa, Chapter 130 — | 
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feature of this Parana is that the number, name and other architectural 
details of the buildings described in it are identical with the twenty types 
found in the and the BTih^^t^SdiTihitct of Varahatnihira^* ^ 

The Brihat-8%mhita, usually classed under the astronomical and astrological 
treatises, is but a semi-Parana, dealings as it does, with heterogeneous subjects like 
the Puranas themselves. Its authorship is attributed to Varahamihira who is sup- 
posed to be one of the nine traditional gems in the court of a mythical Vikramaditya®, 
and is thus imagined to be a contemporary of Kalidasa a poet of unrivalled fame 
In this treatise there are but five chapters devoted to both architecture and sculpture. 
But the subjects have been treated with a master hand. The chapters open with a 
definition of the science of architecture, and the author goes on to describe, briefly 
but succinctly and to the point, the suitable building sites, testing of soil, general 
plan, comparative measures of storeys and doors, and carvings thereon, and 
other important parts of a building. The preliminary subjects are described in 
the opening chapter,^ Then follows the description of the buildings proper, 
under the same twenty types as in the Matsya and Bhavishya Puranas, the 
names and details being identical.^ The preparation of cement is discussed 
in a separate chapter.® One whole chapter is dovoted to the construction 
of the necessary articles of house-furniture, such as bedsteads, couches, and seats.*^ 
Quite consistently with his sense of proportion Varahamihira devotes only one 
chapter to sculpture, where too the details of images are described in a 
scientific manner which is distinctly missing in other ancient literature/ Ho is, 
however, accused of being “in the habit of uncritically copying his authorities” 
and misappropriating their materials. But in his treatise seven architectural 
authorities are mentioned distinctly.® 


1 For details see pages 114i— 118, 

2 For the names of the nine gems, see page 161, note 1. 

’ Chapter 53 — \ 

* Chapter 66 — I 

For fhller details, see pages 117, 115, 116. 

= Chapter | 

• Chapter | 

' Chapter 58 — I 

and (LVI. 30-31), (LVIII. 8\ 52), (LI. 29), 

(CVni, i, 1.5) and (LI, 29, LVII, 8). 
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Thk Agamas 

The term Agama generally implies a traditional doctrine or precept, 
a sacred writing or scripture and hence the Vedas, But there is a special class of 
works inculcating the mystical worship of Siva and !§akti like the Tantras ; they 
belong to South India and are known as the Agamas} They are encyclopaBdio 
works like the Purdnas, whose ultimate object is also to discuss the worship of the 
Triad The Pivrdntis, however, deal with all the three deities forming the holy 
Trinity, although Vishnu has received preference and to his worship fourteen of the 
Puranas are devoted. The Agamas, on the other hand, deal mostly with Siva. 
(Obviously they are intended to represent the Puranas of South India, These 
Agamas of Ddkshindtya are in fact more extensive than the Puranas of Arydvarta. 
There are as many as twenty-eight recognized Agamas,^ while the number of the 
great Puranas is not more than eighteen or nineteen,^ 

The Agamas, like the Puranas, incidentally deal with architectural subjects; 
their contributions to the §xlpa-^astra are, however, more extensive and valuable. 
Some of the Agamas deal with very technical matters, which are not mec 
with in the Puranas. Moreover, some Agamas to all intents and purposes are but 
architectural treatises. The Kamikagama, for instance, devotes sixty chapters 
out of a total of seventy-five to architecture and sculpture, and its treatment of the 
subjects can hardly be surpassed by that of an avowedly architectural treatise. Just- 
like a ^ilpa-iastra it begins systematically with the preliminary matters, such as 
the testing and preparation of soil, selection of sites, scheme of measurement aud 
the finding out of the cardinal points by m^ans of gnomons for the orientation of 
buildings, and the ground plans. Buildings proper are described under twenty 
types, just as in the Matsya and Bhavishya Puranas, as well as the Brihat samhitd. 

^ Compare the traditional definition of the Agama ; 

^(1) (2) (3) ^5TT»tw, (4) (6) 

(6) i^ifqicrpw, (7) (8) (9) (10) ^^[irrsTTJiiT, (il) 

fW5iqpiiT, (12) ffTsqr^rnin, (13) (14) (15) 

(16) (17) (18) (19) (20) 

(21) ^^ntcrrqji, (22) (23) also called l^rq^tqR, (24) 

WTRT^, (26) gg-RFrnm, (26) q?:^>sRTRn, (27) and (28) 

* See page 19, note 1. 
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But, unlike the there is in the Kamikagama a discussion of nrchi- 

tectural matters under s'>nie very highly technical classifications, suoh as the 
styles, Nagara, Dravida and Vesara; shapes, masculine, feminine, and neuter; 
v^uddha, Mi^ra, and Samklrria, depending respectively on a single material, mixture 
of two materials, and the amalgamation of many materials ; Samchita, Asarhchita 
and Apasamchita otherwise known as Sthanaka, Asana, and Sayana, which, in case 
of temples, depend on the erect, sitting, and reclining postures of the imaged 
Another very technical matter referred to is dyadi formulas so very important in 
selecting the right proportions. ^ For the close similarity of this Agama with the 
Silpa-sdstras it is, however, necessary to glance over the following paiatas or 
chapters together with the corresponding chapters of the standard Silpa-eastra. 
the Mdnnsdra, which is referred to in more detail elsewhere in this volume ^ : 

11. Bhu-pariksha-vidhi — examination of soil {Mdnasdraj chapter IV, bearing 

the same title). 

12. Prave§a-bali-vidhi — offerings (M. VIII). 

13. Bhu-parigraha'vidhi— selection of site (M. Vj. 

14. Bhu-karshapa-vidhi — ploughing the site (M. Vj. 

15. ^ahku-stbapana-vidhi — ^gnomons (M. VI). 

16. Maaopakarapa-vidhi— system of measurement (M. II). 

17. Pada-vinyasa— ground-plan (M. VII). 

18. Sutra-nirmapa— making ropes (M, II) 

19. Vastu-deva-bali — offerings to the guardian angel of the house (M. VIII) 

cf. 12. 

20. Gramadi-lakshapa— laying out villages and towns (M. IX, X) 

21. Vistarayama-lakshana — dimensions (M XI). 

22. Ayadi-lakshaiia— a special kind of architectural and sculptural measure- 

ment used in selecting the right proportion (M. LXIV). 

24. Dapdika-vidhi— dealing with doors and gateways vM. XXXVIII 

XXXIX, XXXIII). 

25. Vi thi-dvaradi-mana— roads and doors (M. IX, X, XXXIX). 

26. Gramadi-devata-stliapana— temples in villages and towns (M. IX, X), 

28. Gramadi-vinyasa— more details on villages and towns (M. IX, X), cf. 20. 

29. Brahma-deva-padadi— more details on ground-plan (M VII), cf. 17. 

30. Gramudi-ahga-sthana-nirmapa — more details on villages and towns 

(M. IX, X), cf. 20, 26, 28. 

^ For fuller infcitnation, coiisult thewritci's Dictiensiry under tbete terms; Jthd also see page 118 

* For details see the writer’s Dictiocary under Shadvarga, and also see page 192, note 1. 

’ See pageb 37 to 91. 
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31. Qarbha-nj^asa — foundations (M. XII). 

32. Ba)a-sthapana-vidhi— the installation of Baia. 

38. Grama-griha-vinyasa — the arrangement of houses in villages and towns 
(M IX, X), cf. 20, 26, 28, 30. 

34 Vastu-fianti-vidhi— not mentioned in M. 

35. ^ala-lakshaua-vidhi — halls, etc. (M. XXXV). 

36. Vi&esha-lakshana-vidhi — not mentioned in M 

37. Dvi-§ala-lakshaua-vidhi — houses \Mth two compartments, in many places 

in M. 

38. Chatuh-^aladakshaiia-vidhi — houses with four compartments, not in one 

place in M. 

40. Vardhamana-6ala-lakshaua — more details on Sal (M, XXXV), cf, 35, 

37, 38. 

41. Nandyavarta-vidhi — more details on Salas (M. XXXV), cf. 35, 37, 38, 40, 

42. Svastika-vidhi — more details on Siilas ( JI. XXXV ^ cf, 35, 37, 38. 40, 41, 
43 Paksha-^ala-vidhi - more details on side-halls or ante-chambers (M. 

XXXV), cf. 35, 37, 38,40,41,42. 

44. Asti(Hasti) 6airuvidhi — more details on Sfilfis (\1. XXXV), cf. 35,37, 

38, 40, 41, 42, 43. 

15. Malika-lakshaua-vidhi— a special kind ot kuildings (cr. M. XIX to XXX). 

46, Langala-raiilika-vidhi— more details on Malika buildings, cf. 45, 

47, Maulika-malikiVvidhi — more details on Malika buildings, cf. 45, 46. 

48, Padma-mfilika-vidhi— more details on Malika buildings, cf, 45, 46, 47. 

49, Nagaradi-vidhi — not separatedy treated in M. 

50, Bhumblamba-vidhi — dimeusions of storeys (M. XI). 

51, Adyeshtaka-vidhana-vidhi — laying the foundation stone; in many places 

in M, 

52, Upapitha-vidhi— pedestals (M, XIII). 

53, Pada-mana-vidhi — pillars (M. XV). 

54, Prastara-vidhi— entablatures (M. XVIj. 

55, Prasada-bhushaua-vidhi — the articles of house furniture (M. L), 

58. Kanjiha-lakshaiia-vidhi — the neck parts of buildings, in many places lu M. 

57. Sikhara-lakshaTia>vidhi~the top parts of buildings, in many places in M. 

58. Stupika-lakshaiia-vidhi — steeples or domes of buildings, in many places 

in M. 

59. Naladi-sthapana-vidhi— construction of waterways and drains, in many 

places in M. 

60. Eka-bhumyadi-vidhi— buildings of one and more storeys (M. XIX-XXX). 

61. Murdhni-sthapana-vidhi— construction of tops of buildings, in many places 

in M. 

62. Lihga-hikshana-vidhi — the Phallus (M. LII). 
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63. Ankurarpava-vidhi — literally sowing the seed, not separately treated 

in M. 

64. Linga-pratishtha-vidhi — installation ot the Phallus (M. LII). 

65. Pratima-lakshana-vidhi — images (M. LXIV, etc.). 

67. Devata-sthupana-vidhi — installation of images of deities (M. LI, LIV, 

LV, LVI, LXIV, etc.), 

68. Pratima-pratishthfi-vidhi— more details on images, cf. 65, 67. 

69. VimaQa-sthiipana'vidhi —buildings (M. XVIII 

70. Mandapa-sthapana-vidhi — pavilions (M. XXXIV), 

71. Prakara-lakshaiia-vidhi— courts and enclosures (M. XXXI). 

72. Paiivara-sthapana-vidhi — temples of attendant deities (M. XXXII). 

74, Vrishabha-stbapana-vidhi— the bull, the riding animal of Siva (M. LXII). 

75. Gopiira-sthapana-vidhi — the construction of gate-houses (M, XXXIII). 

The Karanagama also devotes much space to architecture and sculp- 
ture. There are thirty- seven chapters in this Agavia^ which deal with 
these subjects exhaustively. It makes a distinct addition to the Agamas* contri- 
butions to the Silpa-sdst'ras. It contributes two valuable chapters dealing 
with the details of the nine and ten tala measures.^ This is also a highly technical 
matter concerning sculpture and entirely missing in the Purdncts* This Agama 
also has close similarities with the Mdnasdra, which will appear, however imper- 
fectly, from the following list of chapters ; 

Part I, chapters (patalas) — 

3. Vastu-vinyasa — classification of building-sites {Mdnasdra, Vdstu- 

prakaranay chapter III), 

4. Adyeshtaka-vidhi— laying the foundation stone, mentioned in many places 

in M. 

5. Adhishthana-vidhi — bases ' M. XIV), 

6. Garbha-nyasa-vidhi — foundations (M. XII). 

7. Prasada-lakshaiia-vidhi — buildings (cf. M. XVIII, XIX to XXX). 

8. Prakara-lakshaua-vidhi— courts (and enclosures) (Mdnasdra, bearing 

same title, chapter XXXI). 

9. Linga-lakshaua-vidhi — the Phallus (M. LII). 

10. Murdhnishtaka-lakshana — ornaments at the topmost parts of buildings, 

11. Pra^ima-lakshana— images (M. LXIV, LI, LIV to LXII). 

12. Stri-mana-da^a-tala-laksharia— intermediate type of da§a (ten) tala 

measurement, used for the images of temales (M, LXVI). 

^ For details conBult the writer's Dictionary under T^amana, and see pages Bl-82, 84-8.5. 
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13. Kauishtha-da§a-tala-lakshaTia — the smallest type of dtiia (ten) tala 

measurement (M, LIX). 

14. Nava-talobtama-lakshaiia— the largest type of nava (nine) tala measure- 

ment (M. LIX). 

16. Bali-karma-vidhi — offerings (M. VIII). 

19. Mrit-samgrahana-vidhi—collection and preparation of earth (for injages). 

20. Ankurarparia-vidhi — literally sowing the seed 

41- Mahabhisheka-vidhi— great coronation or anointing (cf. M XLIX). 

56. Vastu-homa vidhi — sacrificial offerings in connection with the construc- 
tion of a house, cf. 10. 

59. Linga-sthapana* vidhi — installation of the Phallus (M. Lli), ct. 9. 

60. Parivara-sthapana- vidhi — the temples of the attendant deities (M- 

XXXII). 

61. Bali-pitha-pratisht ha -vidhi — seat of sacrifice. 

62. Ratna-linga-sthapana-vidhi — more details on the Phallus, cf, 9, 59. 

66. Parivara-bali — more details on the attendant deities, cf. 60. 

88. Bhakta-sthapana- vidhi — on the images of devotees (M. LIX). 

136. Mrit-samgrahaiia — more details on the collection and preparation of soil, 
cf. 19. 

Part II, chapters (patalas) — 

4. Kila-pariksha — the nail at the top. 

5. Gopura-vidhana — gate-houses (M. XXXIII). 

6. Alandapa-laksharia — pavilions (M. XXXIV), 

7. Pitha-lakshaiia— pedestals (M. XIII, LIII). 

8. Sakti-lakshana— female deities (M. LIV). 

9. Grama-^anti-vidhi— villages (M. IX, X). 

11. Mrit-samgrahana — more details on soil, cf. part I, l9, 136. 

12. Ankurarpaiia-— more details on sowing the seed, cf. Part I, 20. 

13. Bimba-iuddhi*— purification of idols. 

14. Kautuka-bandhana — experimental yoking for the purpose of ploughing 

the building-site (M. V), 

15. Nayanonmllana — chiselling the eyes (M. LXX). 

18. Bimba-6uddhi — purification of idols (cf. II, 13). 

19. SayanaropaT] a— bedsteads (M. XLIV). 

20. Siva-linga-sthapana — more details on the Phallus, cf. I, 9, 59. 

98. Matha-pratishtha — monasteries, 

The Suprabhedagama has devoted only fifteen cliapters to architecture and 
sculpture. Nor has it any thing new to add to the Agamas^ contributions to 
the Silpa^^astras, But its unique nature consists in the fact that it has quite 
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successfully summarised all important matters in a comparatively small space, ^ 
aud in respect of brevity, explicitness and precision it surpasses even the 
Bnhat-svihhita of Yarahamihira.^ This Again a has apparently drawn upon a 
^ilpa-sasfra. Its similarities with the Mdnabccra, discussed elsewhere in detailh 
may be partly apparent from the following list of its chapters read together with 
the corresponding portions of the standard Silim^idstra : 

22. Karariadhikara-lakshana — on the constructive arts, dealing with ushifiisha 

(head gear), asana (seat, chsiir)^ paryanka (bedstead, couch), siihhd- 
sana (throne), raiiga (courtyard, theatre), and stamhha (column), 
{Manas ira, XLIX, XLIV,XLY, XLYII, XV, etc.). 

23. Grumudi-lakshaua-vidhi — villages and towns ( M. IX, X). 

26. Tarunalaya-vidhi— a special kind of building. 

27. Prasada-v^tu-vidhi — buildings in general (M. XVIII, XIX to XXX). 

28. Adyeshtaka-vidhi— laying the foundation-stone, mentioned in many places 

in M. 

29. Garbha-nyasa-vidhi — foundations (M. XII), 

oO, A6guli-lakshana-vidhi— the angula (finger-breadth) measurement (cf. 
M. II, LY). 

31. Prasada-lakshana-vidhi — more details on buildings, cf. 27, 

32. Murdhmshtaka-vidhi— an ornament on the top-most part of buildings. 

33. Lidga-lakshana — the phallus iM. LII). 

34. Sakala-lakshapa-vidhi — images of Isvara and other deities (M. LI to 

LXIV), 

35. Ahkurarpana-vidhi — sowing the seed. 

36. Lihga-pratishtha-vidhi — installation of the phallus (M. LII) ; cf. 33. 

37. Sakala-pratishtba-vidhi — installation or the images of I^vara and other 

deities, cf. 34, 

38. Sakti-pratishtha-vidhi — installation of the images of the female deities 

(M. LIV). 

39. Parivara-vidlai — temples of attendant deities (M. XXXII) 

40. Yrishabha-sthfipana-vidbi— the imago of the Bull of Siva (M. LXII). 

The VaikhdnasdQama has two chapters on sculpture, one of which deals with 
tho‘ general description of images and the other with the ten^^Za measures/ The 
Amhimad'bhedagama^ has a siiigio chapter on the tendcda measures.^ Instances 
like those given above can be culled from the remaining Agamas also; but 
the multiplication of illustrations is not likely to furnish any new information. 
It is, however, clear that architecture was a favourite subject for the authors of 
the Agamas also. 

^See puges 118 im ^ Se“ rf^ges 117, US, UO. pjge^j 110 U13, 117^119. 

^ ^ 22— 43— I 

There is an arcfaiteolaral treatise bearing the title authorship of which is 

attributed to Kadyapa. Cc' . - . . 


jnsuic tne W’riter s Dictionary, Appendix ; and see p.iges 94 to 97. 
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Miscellaneous Treatises 

The works on royal polity deal architectural matters ia a more than 

casual way. The Kautiliya Artha-idstray for iuStaoce, devotes some seven 
chapters to the subject, coutaiuiug a large uumber of structural details. There 
are interesting descriptions of forts, fortified cities, town-planning, and military 
and residential buildings.^ 

The ^ukra~nlti deals with both architectural and sculptural objects. Rules 
structural details are given along with interesting descriptions of forts and 
fortified towns, of temples and other kinds of bui Mings, and of various sorts ot 
images.^ In this treatise sculptural details are more numerous in some respects 


» Chapters I 

23— I 

2^-^^T^TJT f 

25 — \ last two deal with the laying out oi fortifie-ii towns and fort'- 

(residential and military buildings). 

th3 writer’s Dictionary under Durgi, Nagara, and Grama, 

- Chapter IV, Section 4 : — 

(1) construction ot temples and othei kinds of 

buildings. For details of royal pUaces the coucliding portma of chapte»‘ I, 


*■2) ErfcrtTTf^nT^2i=r?!rr— 

(3) SrT5^fHRTT?r5<T^Wr imiges of the riding auim tld of deities. 

‘“''Se G..nap.rti 

deities. 

(6) Wr?lJTRf5Tnl<!!o’4<4^T~'™''®®’ Krishna). 

measuiod ia the seven 

[sapta) and other tdla measurements. 

(S) images of the tUmonessc.s. 

repair of the damaged image®. . 

(lOj r ^ connection with icstullation of imagee 

Section 6— 

e) construction of forts (and foi tided towns) 

For tuli details see the writer's Dictionary under tilatndna 
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than even in the l^ilpa-sdatras. Repair of broken images, for instance, is an 
important matter in sculpture, which has been dealt with in detail in this treatise. 
Another important contribution made by the Snhra-nlti to the Silpa-iUstras is the 
description of the sevemiaia measures which are generally applicable, both in 
India and the West, to well proportioned human figures only. 

Avowedly historical works are not numerous in Sanskrit. Of the two treatises, 
one IS concerned with the reign of a single king and the other with the events of 
a country covering many reigns. In both these treatises architecture has been 
given its already w^ell-recognized place. 

The Harsha^charita is a history of Harshavardbana of Kanauj, during whose 
reign the famous Chinese traveller Hieun Tsang visited India. In this history 
it is stated that “ the palace had besides the harem always more than three court- 
yards ; the outer one being for people and for state reception, the next inner one 
for sardars (chiefs or nobles) and the third one for intimate persons only. Ihe 
palaces were stately buildings, though not of stone. The floors, however, are 
described as made of shining stones. The columns and walls were ornamented with 
gold and even precious stones. There was usually a several storeyed building with 
inner gardens of flower-beds and large fruit trees. Mention is made also of 
detached buildings like the Mandapas or pavilions for ihe purposes of sabkd 
(council hall), satra (inn), prapd (drinking-house), and prdg^vamia.^ The useful 
articles of house furniture, such as thrones {simhd8ana)y couches {kayana)^ and 
asandi, meaning chairs, are also described.^ 

The Rdja-tarafiginl of Kalhana, dealing with the history of Kashmir, refers 
frequently to architectural objects like castles {Bdna-idid)\ monumental buildings 
{Ghaityay^ and monasteries (Vihdras),^ But in these references very few 
structural details are to be met with. The references of Kalhana to temples and 
other buildings also generally lack constructive details.^ But interesting structural 
details of some shrines merely referred to in Kalhana’s work are elaborated by 

i History of Mediaeval India, Vaidya, page 152. See Harsha-charita, pages 215-216, description 
of the palace of Prabhakara Vardhana of Tbsn^&vara. 

* Harsha-charita, page 176: 

See also ibid, page 137, 

s D, C. page 103, ibid, 153. 

* VIII, 1666. 

' I, 103, 170; III, 380, 381 ; IV, 200, 204. 

' 1, 93, 94, 98, 103, 140—144, 146, 147, 169, 199, 200 ; III, 9, 11, 13, 14, 335, 380, 464, 476 ; IV, 79, 
184, 188, 200, 210, 215, 216, 262, 507 ; VI, 171, 175, 303 ; VII. 696, 1336 ; VIII, 246, 248, 2402. 24)0, 
2417, 2431, 2433, 3843, 3352, 3353, 

' Oompate, e.g., the Satada temple (I. 37), Sarada-sthana (VIII, 2556, 2706), etc. 
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Major C. B, Bates in the Gazetteer ot Kashmir' and have been given in a note by 
Sir M. A. Stein. * 

The astrological and astronomical treatises frequently refer to architectural 
topics, especially those bearing upon auspicious times. In a pamphlet of this 
class twenty-one things are stated to be observed in connection with building 
a house.^ A famous astronomical treatise, the Garga-sxmhita, deals with a large 
number of purely architectural subjects, such as the courts, compounds, compart- 
ments, rooms, dimensions, and location of doors. ^ 

* page 339. 

* “ The tempi 3 is approached from the lower slope of the hill ... by an impoiiag stone staircase . . 
which leads up in sixty-three steps to the main entrance of the quadrangular court enclosing the 
temple. It is about 10 feet wide and uses rather steeply between two flanking will'=; of missive 
const 1 uctiou, broken in six steps or flights. The entrance to the court is through a gateway, 
provided with the usuil double porcb of Kasminan architecture.” 

“The temple, which occupies the centre of the quadrangle, forms a square cella conforming in 
pl'in and elevation to the usual features ci Kasmir architecture. It is rai-^ed on a basement 24 feet 
square and 5' 3" high. The walls of thj cdla proper recaie about 2 feet from the edge of the 
basement They are adorned on the north, east and south by trefoil arches and supporting pilasters 
both projecting in relievo. Below these arches are small trefoil-headed niches covered by double 
pediments.*’ 

“ The entrance to the interior of the cella is . . . appioaohed by stairs 5^ feet wide with flanking 
side walla. There is an open pjrtico in front of the door projecting about 4 feet bayond the pilasters 
on each side of the doorway. It is supported on the outside by two pillars,... The intoriar of 
the cella forms a square of 12 feet 3 inches, and has no decoration of any kind.” 

(Kalhaiia’s Eajatarahgiai, vol. II, notes, page 283 ful.) 

JisiTST 5?TJr?cnTr5r^p??i«iT \ 

(La ghu-Silpa-jyotih*baia, verses 3-5). 

* The manuscript in the Trinity College, Cambridge, is in a njutilated condition. The contenta 
of the first and second chapters, fol. 07—68, are almost illegible. The following are u little better — 

(i) ^3»FTnT»TpivftT«T*ri%f^: (M. 60 a). 

(U) jrrfii5iT?it (foi.eoa). 

(lii) (chap. 3, iols. 57 a and 68 b). 

57 b) . 

(fol. 60 b). 

(iT) (fol. 68 b). 
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The more authoritative works like the Swya^siddhanta^^ the Siddhanta^ 
Hromani^t and the LUavatP deal exhaustively with a very technical matter bearing 
upon architecture, namely, the description of gnomons which were used for finding 
out cardinal points. The subject is architecturally very important, inasmuch as it 
refers to the orientation of buildings,^ 

The poetical works of Kalidfisa, Bhavabhuti aad others refer occasionally 
to architectural matters. In the VikramorvaH, for instance, mention is made 
of a flight of stairs made like the waves of the Ganges® The Uttar a‘ Rama- Charit a 
refers to an architecturally important matter, namely, cement which is specially 
described in some Silpa^iastras,^ In the same work Nala, the son of the heavenly 
architect Vi^vakarman, is mentioned as an engineer who built the bridge joining 
India with Ceylon.^ 

Of this class of works, the Mrichokhakatikt which is a modernized drama, dealing 
as it does with the ordinary affairs of worldly people, refers very frequently to 
architectural matters whica are t)0 numerous to be included here.® A very 
interesting description of the gateway and as many as eight courtyards into which the 
whole compound is divided, is given in the fourth Act, This description is further 

• Chapter III, verses 1—4. 

2 Chapter VII, verses 36 — 49. 

^ Part II, chapter II, section VII. 

* Compare the writer’s Dictionary under iSanku, and for full details see page 37. 

' saa also nfVlflzr (Kale’s ed. 1898, Act, III. p.ige 73). 

® Act III, preceding verso 40. 

7 Act m, verse 45. Compare the Bamayana, chapter 22, verses 41—43. 

In the Mdnasdra also Nala is mentioned as an architect, see MdnasdiOLy chapter II. 

S Act I. threshold (ver?8 17); side entrance (33 ; also II. 83 ; IV. Ig;, 

VI, 209, 211, etc.) ; courtyard (39); 

dovecot on the top pal.ice (52; VILI, 283, 283; IX. 347, 349, 360, 351). 

Act II. merohant quarters (88, 13d) ; (101, 1J7) 

inner court (107, 108, 109, VI. 204). 
hiked and unbiked -rick (111). 

Act V. TTRrrC, fence (177) ; roof of the garden-bous. (177) 

Act VI. main gate (216). 

Act IX. court of justice (289, 291), 

court of justice (289, 302, 305, 307, 320, etc ), 
grass l iwn (aji). 
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full of architectural detala. This reforeace is specially important owing to the 
fact that in the Mdnasara as well as the Pwrdnas and the Agamas the compound, 
however big it may be, is divided into not more than five courts, the fourth of 
which is technically called in the Manasarad 

Traces of an advanced state of architecture are found also in works like gram- 
mars and lexicons, Yaska in his Nirukta mentions several words which can be 
used for masonry houses only.^ In the later lexicons like the Amarakoaha lists of 
several architectural terms are met withd Derivations of words like bhuskara^ 
sculptor ; 'isWafca, hviok] stambh'i, pillar; attdlikd, edifices are found in Paiiini's 
grammar. They no doubt imply the existence of brick and stone buildings in 
those times, ^ 

^ See page 51. 

2 R, L, Mitra, hvdo Aryan^ 1, 25—26. 

^ Amarakosha, Section on towns and houses (Chapter II, section iinimed ^ ara-varg'a, verses 
1 — 20 ; pages 116—126, ed. ^ivadaHa, Bombay, 1915), 

* Mitra, ibid, 1, 19- 
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SILPA-SASTEAS 

A Summary of the Manasara^ 

CHAPTER I 

The table of contents {Samgraha) 

The first verse is an invocation to Brahmn, the Creator of the Universe. In 
the second verse it is stated that the science of architecture (Vastu-^astra) had come 
down from Siva, Brahma and Vishtiu, through Indra. Brihaspati^ Narada and all 
other sages, to the seer (rishi) Mnnasara who systematised it. 

After this genesis titles of the chapters are given in order. The colophon of the 
last chapter (named Nayanonmilana^ in all the complete manuscripts gives the 
number of the chapter as seventy-one. The manuJrcript called I, the codex archety- 
pus of my text, has made up the number seventy- one by repeating the chapter 
Strimarta-Tnadhyariia-daiatdla \ in one place it is numbered 66 and in the 
second 67. The only explanation of this number 71 for the last chapter is to 
suppose that the copyists of all complete and independent manuscripts were 
equally careless in numbering the chapters. This supposition is corroborated 
by the fact that the contents of the work do not show that any chapter is missing. 

The last verse of the first chapter states the reason why the book is named 
Mcmasdrcif and explains the importance and authority of the work. It is called 
Mdnasdra after a sage of that name. And as an authoritative work on art and 
complete in all respects, it has been accepted bv the best among the leading 
artists. 

CHAPTER II 

The system of measurement (Mdnopalnrana-vidhrma) 

The first part of this chapter gives a mythical genealogy of the artists. From 
the four faces of Brahma, the Creator of tlie Universe, originated in order the 

^ Ti.is summaiy has dcvtlo[..e(l out oi a lUBheLtatiuxi, vyhiuh was accepted by the University of 
Ueiden for the Ph D degree. 
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heavenly architect Visvakarman, Maya, Tvasbtar and Manu. Their four sons are 
called respectively Sthapati, Sutragrabin, Vardhaki and Takshaka. These four 
evidently represent the progenitors of the four classes of terrestrial artists. 

The sthapati is highest in rank ; he is the master-builder. The sutragrdhin is 
the guru of vardhaki and takshaka ; while the vardhaki is the instructor of the 
takshaka. 

The sthapati must be well-versed in all sciences (sdstras). He must know the 
Vedas. He must have the qualifications of a supreme director {dchdrya). 

The sutragrdhin also should know the Vedas and the Sastras. He must be an 
expert draftsman {reklidjUa)- 

The vardhaki too should have a general knowledge of the Vedas. But the 
object of his special study is painting (chitra-karman). 

The takshaka must be an expert in his own work, i.e., carpentry. 

The second part of this chapter deals with the system of measurement : 

The paramdnu or atom is the smallest unit of measurement. 

8 paramdnus = 1 rathadhidi (lit* car-dust). 

1 bdldgra (lit. hair’s end). 

1 likshd [lit. a nit). 

1 yukd (lit. a louse). 

] yava (lit> a barley corn). 

1 angula (lit. finger’s breadth). 

Three kinds of angulas are distinguished, the largest of which is made of 8 
yavas, the intermediate one of 7 yavas^ and the smallest one of 6 yavns. 


8 rathadhnlis = 
8 hdlCtgras = 

8 likshds = 

8 yukds = 

8 yavas =: 


12 angulas 
2 vitastis or 

24 angulas 

25 angulas 

26 
27 

4 hastas 
8 dandas 


=: 1 vitasti (span). 

kishku*hasta (small cubit). 


} = 


=: 1 prdjdpatya-hasta. 

= 1 dhanurmushti-hasta. 

= 1 dhanurgrahadiasta. 

= 1 dhanus (bow^) or danda (rod). 

= 1 rajju (string). 

Directions are given with regard to the use of the four different kinds of cubits 
(hasia) enumerated above. Conveyances (ydna) and couches (Dayana) are said to 
measured in the cubit of 24 angulas, vividna in the cubit of 25 angtUas, build- 
ings (vdstu) in general in the cubit of 26 angulas, and villages, etc., in the cubit 
of 27 angulas. The cubit of 24 angulas may, however, also be used in measuring 
all these objects. 

In the concluding portion of this chapter directions are given for the preparation 
of the yard-stick (hasta), the rod (danda), a’^d the measuring string (rajju)* The 
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former two objects should be made of the wood of certain trees, which are enume- 
rated. In the same manner certain fibres are to be used as materials for the rope. 
The presiding deity of the yard-stick and the rod is Vishtiu, and that of the 
measuring rope Vfisuki, the king of serpents, 

CHAPTERS III, IV, V. 

The classification of vastu^Fdsiu-pra/^ara'jra^ 

Examination of soil (Bhu-parlkshd) and Selection of site {Bhuvii^samgraka ) 

The first part of the third chapter defines vdstu (dwelling or habitation) and 
divides it into four classes. The place where men and gods reside is called vdstu. 
This includes the ground (dhard)^ the building (harmya), the conveyance (ydna), 
and the couch (paryanka). Of these, the ground is the principal one, for nothing 
can be built without the ground as a support. The building [harmya) includes 
prdsada, m^ud'^tpa^ sahhd, idld, prapCt and {a)rahga. The conveyance {ydna) 
includes ddika, syandanaj sibikd and ratha. The couch {paryanka) includes 
panjara, manchali^ madcha, kdkdshtaj pkalahlsana and bd I a -paryanka* 

The second part of the third chapter as well as the fourth and fifth chapters 
deal with the same subject, namely, the site, on which a village, town, fort, palace, 
temple, or house, is to be built. The soil is examined with regard to its contour, 
colour, odour, features (rifpa), taste and touch. The level of the ground as well as 
the characteristic vegetation of the site are also minutely examined. 

If a plot of land is found to be satisfactory on all or most of these points, 
it should be selected for a village, town, fort or house, as the case may be. 
But even after this selection it would be wi^e to test the ground in some other 
w^ays. A square hole of one cubi" deep should be dug on the selected site and be 
filled with water. After twenty-four hours the chief architect should mark the 
condition of the water in the hole. Tf all the water be dried up by this time, the 
earth must be very bad. But if, on the other hand, there remains some water in 
the hole, the selected plot of land would be fit for any building purposes, 

Another final test is this: a similar hole is dug on the plot and filled up with 
the earth taken out of it. If this earth fills up the hole exactly, the land is fair; 
if this earth be not quite enough to fill up the hole the ground must be very bad, 
but if this earfch overfills the hole, the soil must be very good for any building 
purposes. The import of both tests seems to be that in the former case porous 
soil is avoided, while in the latter case loose soil is said to be unfit for the cons- 
truction of a buildiug. 
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After this final selection the ground should be ploughed over. The concluding 
part of the fifth chapter gives a minute description of the oxen and the plough 
to be used in ploughing the selected site. 

CHAPTER VI 

The gnomon {^anku-sihapana-vidhana) 

The object of this chapter is to lay down rules on the principles ot dialling and 
for ascertaining the cardinal points by means of a gnomon. 

The gnomon is made of the wood of certain trees. It may be 24, 18, or 12 
angulas in length, and the width at the base should be respectively 6, 5, and 4 
angulas. It tapers from the bottom towards the top. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the cardinal points, a gnomon ot 12, 18, or 24 
angulas is erected from the centre of a watered place [salila'Sthala) and a circle 
is described with the bottom of the gnomon as its centre and with a radius twice 
its length. Two points are marked where the shadow (of the gnomon) after 
and before noon meets the circumference ot the circle. The line joining these 
two points is the east-west line. From each of these east and west points a circle 
is drawn with their distance as radius The two intersecting points, which are 
called the head and tail of the fish are the north and the south points. The 

intermediate regions are found in the same way through the fish foimed 
between the points of the determined quarters. 

As regards the principles of dialling, each of the twelve months is divided 
into three parts of ten days each and the increase and decrease of shadow 
(avachchhilya) ^ are calculated for these several parts of the different months. 

Why the subject of the present chapter is important for architecture is 
evident from the rules regarding the orientation of buildings. Here it is said 
that a buildiug should prefer ibly face the east or the north-east, but that it 
should never be made to face the south-east, as this is considered inauspicious. 

The chapter closes with a passing reference to the khdta-sanku which appears 
to denote wooden stakes posted in different parts of the foundations made for 
constructing buildings thereon. 

CHAPTER VII 

The ground-plan (Pada-vinyasa) 

When a site is selected for constructing a village, town or building thereon 
the ground is divided into different numbers of squares Thirty-two kinds 

* Cf. Vitruvius, Book 3 X. Chap. VIII, “....the principles of dialling and the increase and 
decrease of the days in the different months ” (translated by Gwilt), 
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of such schemes are distinguished by as many different names according to the 
number of squares into which the whole area is partitioned out. The whole scheme 
has been arranged in such a manner that in each case the number of partitions 
represents the square of the serial number. The eighth plot, for instance, which is 
called Chai^dita, comprises a division into sixty-four squares, while by the ninth 
plot, which bears the technical name of Parama§adhika, the ground is divided 
into eighty one squares. 

Each of these squares is assigned to its presiding deity. Some deities, 
however, are lords ot more than one square. The lord of the central 
square is always Erahina. (Jharagl, Vidarika, Putana and EakshasI aie the 
presiding deities ^The four corners. A detailed description of all the squares 
of the eighth and the ninth plans is given in the text. Then the forty lour deities, 
who are enumerated in connection with the Paramasadhika scheme, are desciibed 
in the form oi as many dhyanas. This portion is of some iconegraphical interest. 

Finally, the presiding deity of the site (vaslu-ptiriima \ who is described as hump- 
backed and of crouked-shape, is said to occupy the habitated area in such a 

manner that his limbs cover the several squares or groups of squares which, as set 
forth in the former part oi the chapter, are assigned to and named after various dei- 
ties. As he is supposed to lie down with his face turned downward, his head being in 
the central squar«^‘‘on the east side (assigned loSurya), his right and left hands must 
be in the partitions of Agni (S. E.) and Isilna (N. E ) lespectively, and his right and 
left feet in those of Nairrit (S, W.) and Vayu (N, W.) respectively. The middle 
part of his body occupies the central puition oi the plot, which, as we saw, is 
assigned to Brahma. 

CHAPTER VIII 

The offerings {Bahkarma’Viclhdna) 

Different kinds of offerings {bah) are prescribed for the various deities 
enumerated in the preceding chapter, who are supposed to preside over the 
difierenb partition j of the ParamaSadhika or Manduka ground-plan. These 
offerings consist of milk in it^^ vaiious forms, butter, rice and sesame, 
parched grain (tdja), honey and sweetmeat {modakaf offered to Sugriva), 
incense and lamps, flowers and fruit. Blood is offered to Asura, dried meat to 
Mriga, drudfish to Roga (Disease), and sea-fish to Bhringaraja, The four demo- 
nesses, namely. Rakshasi. Piitana, Vidari and Cbaragi, also receive their share, the 
hrst-mentioned e\il >pin' m tlie shape (»t ii.eai of goats mixed with blood. 
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In the bringing of these offerings the master-builder {stliapati) takes a 
leading part. 

chapter IX 

The village ( Grdmalalcshana-vidhdna) 

According to the Mduasdra, there is not much difference between a village, a 
town, and a fort All are fortified places intende 1 for the residence of peop'e. A 
town is the extension of a village. A fort is in many cases nothing more than a 
fortified town, with this difference that a fort is principally meant for 
purposes of defence^ while a village or a town is mainly intended tor habitation, 

A detailed description of the plan of villages, towns, and forts, and the 
arrangement of the various buildings which they contain is given in the text. 

Villages are divided according to their shapes into eight classes, called 
dandaki, sarvato-bhadra, nandydiarta, p idmakUy svaatika, prastaray kdrmuka 
and chainr-imikha. 

Each village is surrounded by a wall made of brick or stone ; beyond this 
wall there is a ditch broad and deep enough to cause serious obstruction in the 
event of an attack on the village. There are generally four main gates at 
the middle of the four sides, and as many at the four corners. Inside the wall 
there is a large street running all round the village. Besides, there are two other 
large streets, each of which connects two opposite main gates. They intersect each 
other at the centre of the village, where a temple or a hall is generally built tor 
the meeting of the villager^. The village is thus divided into four main blocks, 
each of which is again subdivided into many blocks by streets which are always 
straight and run from one end to the other of a main block. The two main streets 
crossing at the centre have houses and foot-paths on one side of the street. 
The ground-floor of these houses on the main streets consists of shops. The 
street, which runs round the village, has also houses and foot-paths only on one side. 
These houses are maiuly public buildings, such as schools, libraries, guest-houses, 
etc. All other streets generally have rcudential buildings on both sides. The 
houses high or low are always uniform in make. Drains {jala^lvdra, lit. 
water-passage) follow the slope of the ground. Tanks and ponds are dug in all 
the inhabited parts, and located where they can conveniently be reached by a 
large number of inhabitants. The temples of public worship, as well as the 
public commons, gardens and parks are similarly located. People of the same 
caste or profession are generally housed in the same quarter. 
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The partition of the quarters among the various sects cannot be said to be 
quite impartial. The best quarters are generally reserved for the Brahmins and 
the architects. Such partiality to the artists is not met elsewhere in Sanskrit 
literature. The quarters of the Buddhists and the Jains are described in a few 
lines. The habitations of the Chaudalas, as well as the places for cremation are 
located outside the village-wall, in the north-west in particular. The temples of 
fearful deities, such as Chamunda, are also placed outside the wall. 

CHAPTER X 

Towns [and Forts] {Nagara-vidhana) 

As stated above, a town is a large village. According to the Manasdra, it 
appears that the dimensions of the smallest town-unit are 100x200 dandas ; 
the largest town-unit is 7,200x 14,400 dandas, A town may be situated from 
east to west or from north to south according to the position it occupies. There 
should be one to twelve large streets in a town. It should be built near a river 
or a mountain and should have facilities for trade and commerce with the foreigner 
{dvlpantarvL-vartin), Like a village, it should have wails, ditches and gates 
drains, parks, commons, shops, exchanges, temples, guest-houses, colleges, etc. 
For purposes of military defence, the towns are generally well fortified. / '/' ^ 

Towns are divided into eight classes : rdjadhdnl, nagara^ pura, nagarl, kheta, 
khetrvata, kubjaka, and pa tt ana. The distinction between them is slight, the 
genaral description given above being applicable to all. But it may be noted that 
the city called pattana is a big commercial port. It is situated on the banks 
of the sea or a river, and is always engaged in exchange and commerce with 
fore igners who deal specially in jewels, silk clothes and perfumes, etc., imported 
from other countries (dvlpantara). 

Forts are first divided into eight classes, called Hbira, vdhinhmukha, sthdmya, 
dronaka, samviddha or vardhaka, kolaka^ nigama, and skandhavdra. There is a 
further division of these forts according to their position. They are known as 
mountain fort {giTi-durga)y forest fort {vana^durga), water-fort (jala-durga) 
chariot fort (ratha^durga), gods’ fort (deva^durga), marsh fort (panka-durga) and 
mixed fort (misra-durga). 

The mountain fort is subdivided into three classes, according as it is built on 
the top of the mountain, in the valley, or on the mountain-slope. 

All these forts are surrounded with strong walls and ditches. The wall is made 
of brick, stone and similar materials. It is at least 12 cubits in height and its 
thickness at the base is at least 6 cubits It is provided with watch-towers. 
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CHAPTER XI 

The dimensions of buildings of various {Bhumilamha-i'idhana) 

The name of this chapter is ‘ Bhuinilamba/ which literally means the height) 
of the storey. The Kdmilcagdma {patala 50, versj 1) dehnes this name, 
Bhumilamba, thus: GhaiuV'amsddi-samsthdnarh bhumi-lambam iti smniam.” 

The chapters on the subject, in both the works, Mdnasdra and Kamikdagma, 
deal with the measurement of length, breadth, and height of buildings of one 
to twelve storeys. 

The various shapes of buildings are mentioned in the opening lines of the 
chapter. They may be square, rectangular, round, octagonal, or oval. Buildings of 
all kinds, such as the viiwna or temple, the harmya or palace, the gopura or 
gate-house, the said or hall, the ma7idapa or pavilion, and the vehnan (residential 
houses generally) should have one of these five shapes. 

Buildings are again divided into four classes — jciti, chhanda, vikalpa or 
sa^hhalpa, and -which are frequently referred to in the subsequent chapters. 

These four classes seem to have different characteristics in different cases. 

The proportion between height and width is expressed by five technical names, 
sdntika, paushtikci, pdrshnik-.t (sometimes called jayada)^ adbhuta, and sarici’ 
kdmika. When the height of a building or idol is 2] times of its width, it is called 
sdntikaf the pausht‘k.i height is twice the width, the pdrahnika or jayada 
height is If of the width, the adbhibt t height is of the width, and the sarva- 
kdmika height is 1] of the width. This proporbijii of height and width is not, 
however, strictly followed all through. There is a slight variation in some cases. 
But the proportions given above 'are the most common. The measareinent of 
length, breadth and height is invariably divided into three types : large, 
intermediate, and small. The idntika and the paibshtika heights are prescribed 
for the large type of measurement, the pdrshnika or jayada for the intermediate 
type, and the adbhuta and the aarvakdmika for the small type. 

Five series of length and five series of breadth are prescribed here for each of 
the several classes of buildings of one to twelve storeys. But in some subsequent 
chapters as many as nine alternatives of length or breadth are prescribed for 
one and the same object. 

The five series of brea'dth in the small type of one^storeyed buildings are 2, 
4, 6, 8 and 10 cubits, and the five series of length are 3, 5, 7, 9 and 11 cubits. 
In the intermediate type the five series of breadth are 5, 7, 9, 11 and 13 
cubits, and the five series of length 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 cubits. In the large 
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type, the five series of breadth are 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 cubits, and the fi.ve lengths 
are 7, 9, 11, 13 and 15 cubits. 

All the classes of buildings of one to twelve storeys are in this way measured 
separately. The dimensions of the twelve-storeyed building in its three types are 
given briefly^ In the small type they are 35, 37, 39, 41, 43 c ubits, in the interme- 
diate type 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 cubits, and iu the large type, 37, 39, 41, 43, 45 cubits. 
These are the fifteen kinds of Vipula, aud the height should be as before. 

These are the measurements in the jati class of buildings. Three-fourths, 
half and oae-fourth of these aie prescribed for the chhanday the vikalpa and 
the a classes respectively. 

The concluding part of this chapter prescribes the number of storeys allowed 
in edifices according to the social status of their occupants. In the first instance 
reference is made to the various classes of kings^, of whom the one highest 
in rank, namely, the clixkmvciHin or universal monarch, is said to inhabit a palace 
of five to twelve storeys. Tne re;^idence of the heir-apparent {yiivarcija)^ as 
well as those belonging to the chief feudatories (sdmanta-pr amukhya), should 
have one to three storeys. 

CHAPTER XII 

The foundation {GarhlvinyasLi-v>dhana) 

The foundation is classified under three heads, namely, for buildings, for 
vdllages, etc., and for tanks, etc. The last named foundation is meant for a 
cistern, well or tank {yapi-kupijL-tatdka ^ y etc. 

The depth oi the excavation {garhha'hhajana) in case of a village, a town 
or a fort (grCma, nagara, pura^ pattanay kharvaku kosktha, kola, etc.) is stated 
to be of five kinds, aud varies iu accordance with the size of the construction. 
Similarly for a building or a well suitable depth of the excavation is prescribed. 

The foundation of buildings is further divided into two classes as it may 
belong to temples or to human dwellings. Of temples, those of Vishim and Brahnnl 
are dealt with, and the others are said to be like these. 

^ The description of these clime n si 3ns is much do a-er ia the Kamikdgama (pataia 50). According 
to this work, tbevidthofa twelve-.-toreyed buildiug is 70 cubits and the height 100 cubits. It 
expressly states {slolca 33) that it is m.ver desirable that building.'^ shouM be larger than 77 cubits in 
height and 70 cubits in width. 

’Cf hehav, rhapler XLI. Iu tbc pre-ent p.isb.'go ouly six out of the nine classes are mentioned, 
the pa^adhat a an yd. having becu omitted. 
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For hum in dwellings there are four classes of foundations according to the 
caste of the occupier, Brahma tia, Kshatriya, Vaisya or Sudra. In the laying of a 
foundation ritualistic prescriptions play a prominent part, the actual process 
apparently being the same in all case^. 

The depth of the e.'.cavation is equal to the height of the basement, The 
four corners and sides, built of brick or stone, are equal. The cavity is filled with 
water, and ten kind:^ of earth, such as earth taken from an anthill, from a crab-cave, 
etc , are placed at the bottom, 

Portions of certain plants arc then deposited on the four sides : the root of the 
blue lotus {utpala-knuda) to the east, the root of the white lotus ijciimuda'kanda) 
to the south, saugand’ii (a kind of fragrant grass) to the north, and some other 
plant to the west. Above these are to be placed grains of ten kinds of cereals, 
to wit, saZi (rice) to the north-east, vrliii (ri'^e) to the east, kodrav'x (paspaliim 
scrobiculatum) to the south-east, kahgu (paiiicum italieuin) to the south, mudga 
(phaseolus mungo) to the south-west, tuOshx ^phaseolus ladiatus) to the west, 
kvlattha (dolichos unidorusl to the north-west and tila (sesamum indicum) to the 
north. 

The twelve kinds of breadth and length of the excavation to suit build- 
ings of one to twelve storeys are respectively 3, 5, 7, 9, 11, 13. 15, 17. 19, 21, 23, 
25 angidas : and 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24, 26 angulaa. And its height 
should be equal to the breadth, or less by -J- or ^ of the breadth. 

The concluding lines of this chapter deal with the measurement of bricks, 
with which buildiags of one to twelve storeys are preferably built, and also with 
the ceremonies in connection widi the laying of the foundation-stone (lit, first 
brick, prathameshtakri). The breadth of a brick may be from 7 to 29 or 30 angulas. 
The length is greater than the breadth by or | ; or is twice of the breadth. 
The thickness should be half of the breadth. 

CHAPTER XIII 

The pedestal (UpapUha-vidhdna) 

The opening lines of the chapter describe the height of the pedestal as com- 
pared with the base. This height is said to be of nine kinds, which are worked 
out by nine proportions. Five of them are those expressed by &he technical terms 
sdntika, paushtikHy jayado, adbhuta and sarvakamikd and 

Ram Raz on the authority of a Tamil manu^’cript say^s that the height of the 
pedestal is to be reckoned from one-quarter to six times of the height of the base. 
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The next topic of this chapter refers to the measurement of the projections 
{nirgaina) of pedestals. The height of the pedestal is divided into 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14 or lo equal parts ; of these 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 or 8 are given to the 
projection. The nine kinds of projection are 1 1^, 1|, If, 2, 2}, 2J, 2| and 3 
liastas. The projections may be 1, 1|, 2, 24, 3, 3|, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, or 9 dandas. 

After this, the pedestals are divi led into three classes known as vedi-hhadra, 
prati-bhadray maacha-bhadra. Each of these is subdivided into four types. 
The measures of the m'juldings of ea>jh of these twelve kinds of pedestals are 
given in detail. 

The remaining portion of the chapter contains the names and measurement 
of the various mouldings which are to be employed in each of the twelve kinds of 
pedestal. 

CHAPTER XIV 

The base {Adhisldhdna-vidhana) 

Tae heights of the bases are of twelve kinds, beginning at 30 angulas and 
ending at 4 hastas, the increment being by 6 angulas. These twelve heights are 
used respectively in twelve different storeys one above the other. The heights of 
the bases are said to be ^Jiantas in the houses of the Brahmauas, 3 fiastas in those 
of the Kshatriyas, 2 hast as in those of the Vai§yas and 1 hasia in the houses of 
the Sfidras. 

Some sixty-four bases arc described under nineteen different types called 
pada-handha^ uraga-bandha, pratikrama^ kumuda-handka, padma-kesara, push- 
pa •push kala, iri-handha, ma/lcha-handlia, sreni-bandha, padma-handha^ hum- 
bha-bandha (or kalasa-bandha), vapra-bandha, vajradjandha^ irl-hhoga, ratna^ 
bandha, patta-handhaj kukshi-handha, kaiivpa^handha, and srlkanta* Of each of 
the bases the mouldings and ornaments are described in detail. 

CHAPTER XV 

The pillar {Stambha-lakshana-vidhdna) 

The opening lines divide the subject matter into five heads, namely, the measure- 
ment of pillars, their shapes, their ornaments and mouldings, the collection of 
wood for the purpose of making pillars, which may, however, be made of stone, and 
the ceremonial and process of erecting pillars. 

The height of a pillar is measured from above the base to below the 
or above the pedestal (roia the janman to the uttara. The height of a 
pillar, in other words, is measured from the plinth up to the lowest member of the 
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entablature, so as tc include the capital. In an important passage in the 
Kasyapa, quoted by Ram Raz, it is stated that the measurement may also be taken 
from the cimbia of the shaft, exclusive of the base. 

^ The height of a pillar is twice, one-and-a-balf times or one-and-a-quarter times 

that of its base, or the height of the pillar begins at 2^ hastas and ends at 8 hastas^ 
the increment being by 6 ahgidas or J hasta. But according to Kasyapa, the height 
ot the pillar maybe 8 times that of the base ; or G or 8 times that uf the pedestal. 
The width (diameter) of a pillar may le i or of its height, or ] or ^ of 

the height if it be a pilaster {Icudyastambha), Ihe width of the pilaster, according 
to the Mdniimra, is 3, 4, 5 or 6 vidtras (angidas), and twice, thrice or four times 
of these should be the width of the kampa. The height of a pillar beino- divided 
into 12, 11, 10, 9 or 8 parts, the one of these parts may be the breadth of the pillar, 
and at the top it is diminished by une-fuurth, 

^ The column admits of ditfereat shapes. A square pillar is called brahma'kdnta . 

An octagonal one is called vishnu-kdnta , A sixteen-sided or circular one is known 
SiS rudradednta. A pentagonal one is called divakdnta, and the hexagonal one 
skanda-kdnta. These shapes are stated to be uniform from bottom to top. But the 
base may be quadrangular. 

With respect to dimensions and ornaments the five kinds of columns — 
brahma-kdnta f vishnu-kdnta, riidra-kdntai ^ivadednta^ and skanda-kdnta — are 
called chitru'karna^ padma-kdnta, chitra-kumbha, fdlikd^staynbha, and kumhha- 
stambha* A sixth one, koahtha-stambha, in the latter division, is stated to be two- 
sided, and is the same as the kudya-stambha or pilaster. 

It should be noticed that the former set of five names refers to the shapes of 
the shafts, whilst the latter set of five names is based on the shapes of the capitals, 
but in the detailed description both the capital and shaft are included. 

Some special kinds of pillars are also described, such as Chitra-karna^ Padma- 
kdnta, Ghitradcumhha^ Vlra-kantha, PuLikd-stamhha, Kumhha-stamhha and 
Koshtha-stambha. Then follow the description and measurement of the mouldings 
of the pillars. 

Columns, when in rows, must be in a straight line. The intercolumnation 
may be two, three, four or five diameters ; it is measured in three ways, 1st, 
^ from the inner extremity of the base of one pillar to that of another ; 2nd, from 

K the centre of the two pillars; and 3rd, from the outer extremities of the pillars 

including the two bases,** There seems to be no fixed intercolumnation. 
This has been left, to the discretion of architects who are, however, required 
to be particularly careful with regard to beauty aud utility. 
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Minor pillars should be proportionate to the main pillar. A main pillar with 
one minor pillar is called eka-kdiita, with two minor pillars dvikdntay 

and with three minor pillars tri-kdnta. A main pillar with four minor pillars is 
called hrahma-kdnta, with five siva-kdnia, with six skanda-kdnta. and with eight 
minor pillars, it is called vishnu^kdnta. 

There is a long description of the collection of wood for purposes of pillars. 
The details seem to indicate that at the time when the Mdnasdra was composed, 
wood was frequently used for making columns ; stone pillars are also mentioned, 
but pillars made of brick alone nre not particularly dealt with. It is, however, 
stated that stone, brick and wood were used for making different parts of a 
column. The square ddhdra or base ot a stone pillar, it is stated, should be nfade 
of stone, and that of the wooden pillar of wood. But at the end of the next 
chapter, it is added tha' all the parts of a column should be made of stone {sild), 
wood (ddru) or brick {ishtaka). In the middle of the same chapter the use of 
these three materials elaborately discussed. The pillars, etc., are called iuddha 
(pure) when made of one material, miira (mixed) when made of two materials, 
and sarhkirna (amalgamated) when made of all the three (or more) materials. 

The concluding pirt of this chapter deals with ceremonies in connection with 
erecting columns. They are essentially ritualistic. It is directed that the column 
should be posted (veiayet) at the side of a mandapa or pavilion. 

CHAPTER XVI 

The entablature {Prastara-vldhdna) 

The height of the entablature (pmstara), as compared with that of the base 
(adhishthanri), is of six kinds. The height of the former may be equal to that of 
the latter, or less by or greater by i, Jor | ; or it may be twice ; or, in cubit 
(hasta) measurement these sis kinds ot height of the entablature begin at 7 cubits 
and end at cubits, the decrement being by | cubit. These six kinds of entabla- 
tures are respectively used in the houses of the gods, the Brahmins, the kings (or 
Kshatriyas), the crown-princes (yuvard]a), the Vai^yas and the Sudras. 

The height of the entablature is said to be j or | of, or equal to, that of the 
pillar {pdda), or greater by or Yet another set of six heights is described. 
The height of the pillar being flivided into eight parts, seven, six, five, four, three 
or two parts may be assigned to that of the entablature. 

The greater portion of the chapter is devoted to an enumeration of the 
various mouldings and the measurement of each of the eight diff'erent kinds 
of entablatures. 
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In this chapter the roofing (prachchhddana) of buildings is described. It is 
stated that a brick-built building may be furnished with a wooden roof, and that 
the roofs of stone buildings should also be built^of stone. 

CHAPTER XVII 

Wood-joinery (Sandhikarma-vidhana) 

The definition of the name ^ sandhikarman) of the chapter is given in the 
opening lines. The joining of pieces of wood for buildings is called sandki-karman. 
Several kinds of wood-joining are descriVed in detail. It would be impossible to give 
here a resume. Bur it may be noted that wood was very largely used in 
constructing houses of various kinds ; some parts of pillars too wore made of 
wood, as has already been pointed out. Doors were mostly made of wood. 
The same was the case with couches, cars, chairs, etc. 

The wood-joining is cf various kinds and forms. Pieces of wood are said to 
be joined in such a way as to make the iiavdydvarta, svastika, sa7'vaio-hhadra 
and such other shapes. Some kinds of woo 1 are strictly forbidden to be joined 
with some others. Fresh timber, it is stated, should un ler no circumstances be 
joined with seasoned wood. 

CHAPTER XVIII 

The general description of buildings \,V imdna'vidhdna) 

The contents of the chapter are divided into the following headings : 
the classification of the vimdnas of one to twelve storeys ; the three styles 
of architecture; the characteristic features of the stdpikd or pinnacle, the 
stup)i-kila or pinnacle staff, the lupd, and the mxilcha-hhadra : and the cere- 
monies of fixing the pinnacle staff. 

The description begins with the making of the foundation ; but this subject 
has already been dealt with in the 12th chapter. 

The classification of vittidnas of one to twelve storeys is elaborately 
described here, their absolute dimensioas having already been given in the 
llth chapter called Bhiim’damha-vidhdna, Eaf^h of the twelve classes is subdivided 
into three types, according to their size — large, intermediate and small. Whilst 
the width of the small type of one-storeyed building is 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 parts, it 
should be 5, 6, or 7 parts in the intermediate type, and 6, 7, or 8 parts in the 
large type. These ‘ parts ’ appear to be the partitions of the fayade bordered by 
two pilasters (pdda). 

* 
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The three styles of architecture are called nagara^ druvida and vtsava 
which are apparently geographical names. The distinguishing feature seems to 
be the general shape of the sikhara^ 

In the third place the measurement and mouldings of the pinnacle (atupi or 
sltipika: are given in detail. The height of the s^.upi is one cubit (hasta) in the 
houses of the Sudras, two cubits in those of the Vaisyas, two cubits and a half in the 
houses of the crown-princes (yuvaraja), three cubits in the houses of the kings 
(kahatriya), three cubits and a half in the houses of the Brahraarjas, and four cubits 
in_the houses of the_ gods, that is, in temples. 

Building materials are then discussed. Four kinds of material are distinctly 
mentioned: stone, brick, wood, and iron (lauha)* 

Buildings are made of one, two, three or all four of these materials, but pre- 
ference is given to the use of one material alone. With regard to materials, build- 
ings are divided into three classes, namely, suddha (pure) made of one material 
alone, misra (mixed) made of two materials and samkiry^a (amalgamated) made 
of three or more materials. 

The term atilpi-kUa literally means the nail or pin of the atupi. Its form is 
described clearly. It is quadrangular at the base, octagonal at the middle, circular 
at the top, and tapering gradually from bottom to top. The width at the top is 
one angula. 

Then two more architectural members are described, namely, the lupd and the 
mukha’bhadra. The former is explained by Ram Raz^ as “ a sloping and a pro- 
jecting member of the entablature, representing a continued pent roof. It is made 
below the cupola [aikhara], and its ends are placed as if it were suspended from 
the architrave, and reaching the stalk of the lotus below.'* 

The mukha-bhadra, or front tabernacle according to the same author, ^ 
indicates an ornamental niche, which occupies a central position in the facade of the 
building. 

The chapter concludes with a description of the ceremonies in connection 
with fixing the atiipi-kUa. 

CHAPTER XIX 

The one-storeyed building {Ekahhumi-vidhana) '^ 

The chapter opens with various classifications of buildings. They are first 
divided into four classes called j^i, chhanda, vikalpa, and ahlwsa. Here they 
are considered with regard tu their measuiemeut. The qati class is said to be 

^ Ham liaz, Esbay, p. 52, fooin-jte 2. ~ 

* Ibidem, pp. 61 f , 

* Of. ibidem pp. 49 -53 ; pi ite XXL 
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measured in the purva -hasta , the first kind of cubit, i.e., the cubit of 24 angular. 
The chhanda is measured in f cubit, the vikalpa iu J of this (?), and the dbhiiaa 
in I cubit or span. 

A further classification is into athdnak'f y dsana and sayanat which are also called 
respectively, sarhclf itaj asamchita and apasayfichita. This classification also refers 
to measurement. In the sihanaha class the measurement of the height is considered, 
in the dsana the breadth is taken into consideration, and in the iayana the width 
is measured . It should be noted that these three classes, namely, sthdnakay dsana^ 
andaa//aTia, have a further signification with regard to the object of worship. In 
the sthdnaka buildings the idol is in an erect posture, in the dsana buildings 
in a sitting posture, and in the kayana buildings in a recumbent posture. 

A third rdassification refers to the shape Buildings are classed as masculine 
(puriisha) when they are equiangular or circular, and as feminine when they are 
rectangular* Male deities are installed in masculine temples, and female deities in 
feminine temples. It is added, however, that the images of the latter may be 
placed in masculine temples too. 

After this introduction comes the description of one-storeyed buildings. The 
absolute measurement is referred to in the the chapter called Bhumi4amha (dimen- 
sions of storeys). The comparative measurement and plan are described here at 
great length, The whole height of the building is divided into a certain number 
of equal parts which are distributed in a happy proponion amongst the different 
members, namely, the base, the pillar, the entablature, the neck, the dome and the 
pinnacle. Similarly the length of the entire lemple is divided into a certain number 
of equal parts which are also distributed amongst various rooms and halls, namely, the 
garbha^griha or shrine, the antardla or anteroom and the mandapa or pavilion. 
These component parts of the building are describe 1 in detail in subsequent 
chapters, as also the gate-houses {gopura), courts {prdkdra) and such other archi- 
tectural members as doors, windows, arches, and so forth. In the present chapter 
a detailed account is given of the water-channed {ndla), which is meant to be an 
outlet for the water. 

The eight kinds of one-storeyed buildings are known a^jayantika^ hhoga, 
invisaldy svasti-bandhana, krlkara^ hasti-priahthay skandhatdra, and keiara. 

The e xcluding portion of this chapter as well as of the next eleven chapters 
are devoted to an enumeration of the various deities with whose images the doors 
and walls of buildings should be decorated. 

The Buddhist and Jain temples, dealt with in only two lines, are directed to 
be similarly built, with this difierence that in these temples the images of the 
Buddhist and Jain gods should be installed instead of the images of the Brahmauas, 
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CHAPTERS XX-^XXX 

Buildings of two to twelve storeys,' 

The contems of these eleven chapters of the Manasara may be conveniently 
summarised together. They deal respectively with two-storeyed {dvi-tala), three- 
storeyed {tri-tala), four-storeyed {chains- tala), five-storeyed {pafichadala), six- 
storeyed (shai-tala), seven-storeyed {sayta-tala), eight-storeyed [a slit- 1 - tala), nine- 
storeyed {nava-tala), ten-storeyed {daia-tala), el even -storeyed [ehadaia-tala), and 
twelve-.^toreyed {clvddaia~tala) buildings. In each of these chapters \\e find a 
classification of the peculiar kind of edifice under discufcsion followed by an 
account of certain details, in particular the location of the divine images with 
which the walls are decorated. Thus the buildings of two storeys are 
divided into eight classes which are called ivlhara, vi]aya, siddha, paushtika, 
hamtika, adbhuta (also prabhutaka), svastika , Bind pv shkala. Those of three storevs 
are likewise divided into eight classes, called irikonta, dsana, sukhdlaya, 
keiara, kamaldfiga, hrahma-kemta, weru-kdnta, and kaildsa. The same eight- 
fold division is found in connection with the four-storeyed buildings; heie 
the names are vishnn^kCinta, chatur mvkha, sadOj-iiixt, rudra-kdrita, ^svara-kanta, 
maficha-kdnta, vedi-kdnta, and indra-kanta. The eight classes of the five- 
storeyed buildings are called airdvata, hhvta-kdnta, viiva-kdnta, murtvkdnta, 
ynmadwMta^ gHha-kdnta, yajna-kanta and brahvta-kdnta. In the case of the build- 
ings of six storeys there are no less than thirteen edasses, the technical names of 
which are padma-kdnta, kdnid'ia, su^iidara upakdnta^ kama^a, ratna-kdnta, 
vipuldnka, jyotish-kdnta , saroruha, vipuldkriti, bvastidcdnla nandydvarta, and 
ikshu-kdnta . The seven-storeyed buildings are divided into eight kinds — pundar'lka 
irikdntayirihlioga , dhdranay pahjara, diranidgara, harmya-kdnta, and himadidnla , 
The eight classes of eight storeyed buildings are called bhihkdnta, hhdpo^kdniaj 
tvarga-kania, mahdkdnta jana-kanla, tapas kdnia, satya^kdnta, txvA deva-kdnta^ 
Those of nine storeys are divided into seven kinds — sauradidnta yVaurara , ckandita . 
bhushana, supratikdnta, and vihm-kdnta, of which the first four 

represent the small type of nine-storeyed buildings, the next two the inter- 
mediate type, and the last one the large type. The ten-storeyed buildings are 
divided into six classes which are named bhd. kdntct, chandra-kauta, hhavana kdntay 
antarlksha-kdnta, megha-kdnta, and abja-kanta. Buildings of eleven storeys admit 
of six varieties — sambhu'kdntayliu’kdytta, chakra-kdnta , y ama-kdnta, vajrxtdidrda, 
and akradednta. Finally, buildings of twelve storeys are divided into ten kinds— 
pdnchdla-, drdvida, madhya kdnta, kdlihga-kdnta, virdiay keraUxy vamki-ka ata, 

» Bam Baz, E^say^ l)p. 53-57, se3 plates XXII— XXXIV. 
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magadh'i-kanPx^ janaka-kanta and gurjara (sphurjaka). It deserves aotioe that 
in this instance the terms by which the classes are designated are apparently 
geographical names. 

In chapter XXX ue find, moieover, an elaborate account of staircases (sopctTia)* 

CHAPTER XXXI 
The courts (Prakdra-vidhanG) 

The chapter begins with the announcement that five kinds o{ prakdra buildings 
will be described in connection with hali (offerings), parivdra (attendant deities), 
sobhd (beauty), and rakshana (defence). 

But the main object of the chapter is evidently to describe the various courts 
into which the whole compound is divided. The description of five such courts is 
given. The first or innermost court is called the antar-mandala. The second is 
known as anta-nlhdra and the third a? mxdhyama-liura The fourth court is techni- 
cally named pra&ara. The fifth and last one is known as the mahamaryadd or • the 
extreme hi undary.* As the title of the chapter indicates, the greater part of it 
describes only the fourth court. Here it may be briefly observed that this 
prakdra is also divided into the jati, chhanda, vikalpa, dhhdsa and kdmya classes. 
Under each class a number of buildings (said) is exhaustively described. A further 
classification (sanktrnaj etc.) is made with regard to the materials of which the 
prdkdt^a buildings are made. These materials are the same as in other cases, 
namely, si one, brick and timber. 

The shrines of the attendant deities (parivdra’Vimdna) and the gate-houses 
{gopiirus) are very briefly described in conclusion, the next two chapters being 
entirely devoted to a special treatmeo" of these two subjects, 

CHAPTER XXXII 

The attendant deities (Parivdra-vidhana) 

temples of these deities are directed to ’:e built round the prakdra. At 
the eight cardinal points of the innermost or the first court, the temples of a 
group of eight deities are built. Grouis of sixteen and thirty-two deities are 
located in the second and the third courts respectively. Between the third and 
the fifth courts is ^aid to be a special pavilion. After an elaborate description 
4 of the location of temples for each of the deities of the three groups, the attendant 
deities of Vishi^u are described in detail. 

♦ With regard to the family of Vishriu, it may be pointed out that it also includes 

the same three groups of eight, sixteen and thirty-two deities. The second group 
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relating to Vishnu inclurles Buddha too. The well known ten incarnations of Vishnu, 
except the Mateya (fish) and the Kurm i (tortoise) are included in the third group. 

The temples of the Bauddhas and Jainas, 'it is expressly stated, should be 
construcied according to the rules of their own Sastras, 

It should be noticed that the description of the temples intended for so many 
deities does not contain any measurements, etc. The text is solely occupied with 
the location of these temples or deities in the compound. But a considerable 
portion of the chapter is devoted to the description of mandapas for such purposes 
as bathing, sleeping, assemblies, performances of musicians and dancing girls, and 
stablius: of cows and horses, 

CHAPTER XXXIII 
The gate-house {Gopura-vidhdnay 

Gate-houses (gopura) are built in front of each of the five courts into which 
the whole compound is divided. The gopura belonging to the first court (a 7 i- 
iar-maiidala) is technically called the dvdra-sohhd or ‘ tlie beauty of the gate ’ “ ; 
that belonging to the second court is known as dvdru’Sdld or gate-house. The 
gate*house of the third court is called dvara-pra^dda^ and that of the fourth court 
{prdkdra) has the name of dvdra-harmya. The gate-house of the fifth or outer- 
most court {mahdmaryddd) ii^ known ns mahdgopura or the great gate house. 

Each of these five classes of gate-houses is subdivided again into three kinds — 
the small, the intermediate, and the large. Gate-houses are exhausiively describ- 
ed under these fifteen kinds. They are further divided into ten classes with regard 
to the number of architectural members designated as Hkhara (domes), atupikd 
(pinnacle), gala kuta (neck-peak), and kshudra-ndsl (ve'^tibule), A gopura is thus 
technically called sribhoga when its Hkhd is like a idld, and it has a circular sur- 
rounding stupikd, and is furnished with a gala-kuta, four kshudra-7idsis, and eight 
mahdndsls. The remaining nine classes are called respectively irtvUdla, vishnU' 
kdnta^ indra-kuntat hrahma’kdnta, skanda kdnta, iikhara and sauinya-kdnta- 
The names of two of these ten classes are evidently missing. 

The fifteen kinds of gate-houses referred to above may have one to sixteen or 
seventeen storeys. But the details of those of one to five storeys only are given, 
others being left to the discretion of the artists and stated to be built in the same 
way as those described so minutely. 

1 Rto Eaz, Et>say, pp. 58 — 6 1 ; plates XXXVI — XLII. 

This term in Prakrit form {dudraioha) occutf; in the Mrichchhakatika (ed. Steszler), p. 72, 

J, 13, in the description of Vasantasena’s palace (Act Y) which is divided into scvi n crurts. 
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The measurements, both absolute and comparative, of length, breadth and 
height of each storey belonging to each of the fifteen kinds of gate-houses are 
described at great length. The ornaments and mouldings of each storey are also 
given in detail. The garbha-griha ( cel la or sanctum) as well as all other rooms 
together with their different parts, such as pillars, entablatures, walls, roofs, floors, 
doors, wiudows, etc., are exhaustively discussed. 

The measurements, etc., of the gate-houses are discussed in comparison with 
those of the main buildings also. Then follows a lengthy description of their solid 
{ghana) and hollow (aghana) parts. The description of some interior members is 
also included in this section. 

The chapter closes with an interesting description of windows, not only for 
gate-houses, but also for other kinds of buildings, both religious and reshlential. 
The general plan of windows seems to be this : a post or pillar is fixed in the 
middle to which are attached two perforated screens {jdlakoj and phalakd). These 
admit of various patterns represented l)y the folio \%ing names, by which they are 
classed with regard to their shapes, naga-bandha, valli. gavdksha (cow’s eye), kun- 
jarakaha (elephant’s eye), avasiika, sarvato-hhadra , iiandydvarta, and puahpa- 
handha (bouquet or bunch of flowers). They are decorated with floral and foliated 
ornaments, as well as with decorative devices in imitation of jewels. The measure- 
ment of length, breadth and thickness is entirely left to the discretion ol the artist. 
But it is stated in conclusion that according to some authorities the width of the 
windows for gate-houses varies from IJ to 5 cubits {haata), the increment being by 
six angulas. 

CHAPTER XXXIV 
The ma^dapa (MandapcL-vidhana) 

The term inandapa generally means a temple, pavilion, bower, shed or open 
hall. But the word has been used in three technical senses in this chapter. It is 
used to imply a house in the country, etc., or built on the sea-shore or the Lank of 
a river, tank, or lake; secondly, it is used to imply all the detached buildings in 
a compound which is generally divided into five courts. But in the most general 
sense, it implies various sorts of rooms in a temple or residential building ; for the 
greater part of this long chapter is devoted to a description of these rooms. 

After an account of the architectural members indicated by the technical 
terms bhitti, alinda and prapd, follows the lengthy description of mandapaa. 
Seven mandapas are said to be built in front of the prasada or the mam edifice 
They are technically called Jiimajui niahddajii, vijtxya, mdlyaja, pdriydtra, 
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gcbndkf.i^madaaa aa i kenia-k^a respectively. The first is -^aid to be used for the 
piirpsse of a bi^^h-roDiii; the seeou'l lor a study, library or school {adhyayana), 
and so forth. Yari vus pi’, ts of chess buildiags, ^iUch us walls, roofsj floors, veranda^, 
court-yards, doors, windows, columas, etc., are descriled in detail. Besides these 
seven, various other classes of ma^idapas are aLo described exhaustively. Their 
technical names together with the main purposes for which they are built mav he 
given here. 

The menoja mandapa i^ use I as a library-room, the iz-yayu tor mari:agf 
ceremonies, the padmaha as a temple-kitchen, the sioha as au ordinary kitchen, 
the padniih for collecting tio'.vers, the hhadra for a water-reservoir, store-house, etc 
the Hva for unhusking corn, the veda for an assembly-hall, the kula-dharani 
for storing perfumes, the for a guest-house, the dl'^oui for an elephant’s 

stable, and the kaib^ikv, fora horse-stable, the sauk’iyaku and others built on the 
banks of the sea, river, lake, etc,, are meant fur purposes of pilgrimage, and the 
jayCda and others for summer residence. The plan, ornaments, etc. of each of these 
various classes are described in detail 

The chapter clooes with a deso iptiou of the forms ul Tii'tndapas, Those of 
temples and of the houses ot the Brahm..]ias should have the shape, the chhaiida 
shape is given to the rnartchpas o; the K-hatriyas, the vikalpa shape to those of the 
Yaikyas, and the aWiasa shape to those ot the Siidras But according to some, these 
four classes also said to bebnsed on the form of the bhadra or front taben acle. 

The mandapas of two faces are called dandaka and those of three faces 
svastika ; but the latter may also have the Idfiyala -r plough shape. The mandapas 
of four faces are known as chain r-miikha, those of five faces as sarvatc^bhadra and 
those of six faces as maulika. 

A short description of mandapas in villages or towns is given at the end. 
Their principal members are said to be the lupd, 'prastara, p'achehhddana. 
sabhd and Jeuta, etc. Mando pas are also built on the roadside and elsewhere. 

All classes of mand ipas mentioned above are- described separately, according 
as they may belong to a temple or to the houses of the Brahmanas. the Kshatriyas 
the Vai^yas and the ^udras respectively. 

CHAPTER XXXV 
The ^ala {Sdld-vidhdna) 

The distinction between the idld^ the mundupa, and the griha. to each oi which, 
a separate chapter is devoted, is nor quite clear. The three terms are used more 
or less in the same sense, to imply houses in general. All of them consist of the 
same parts and are Used for imilar purposes. In the compounds goddla (cowshed), 
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aiva^W>a (horse stable), pdtha^sdla (college or school), etc,, the word sdla indicates 
a detached building ; while in pdha-mld (kitchen), etc., it may imply a hall or room. 
In the present chapter idld is used m'^stly in the sense of temples and of 
residential buildings for Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras. 

Like villages, idlds are first -divided into ihe same six classes of dc^^ndaka^ 
svaatika., mnulika, chatw-mukha^ sarvato^bhadi^a, and vardhaindna. Some 
of these with a fixed nuu.ler of halls are said to be temples, while others 
varying in the number of rooms are meaut for the residence of people of 
different castes. A distinction is made ^ulh regard to the number of storeys they 
>i ould be funiicked with. The maximum number of storeys a idld has is twelve. 
The various storeys of all these salds are described ia detail. Eleven alternative 
breadths, eleven lengths, and five heights, are given to each sCdd, It should be 
observed that the wddth is generally the standard of measurement in Indian 
architecture; the length and the height being in most cases determined in comparb 
son with the breadih. The height is described here by the general formulas 
indicated by the five techniced names, idniika, pav.ahmka, jayada^ dhanada (in 
other places and adbhuta. Many alternatives in measurement are, 

liowever, modified by the rules of dyddi'sJta&varga, as in all other places. 

The plan and characteristics of the six classes of sdlds, both religious and 
residential, are described in detail. The various parts, mouldings and ornaments 
of a said are the same as those of an ordinary house. Columns, walls, roofs, floors, 
domes, doors, windows, staircases, archer, arcades, etc., arc minutely described. 

A s[jecial feaiure of the present chapter is the consideration of the times and 
season proper for the building of a sdld. Certain months and seasons are stated to 
bo quite unsuitable for this purpose^ Astrological and ritualistic considerations 
form another peculiarity of this chapter. Some classes of sCdds are said to suit 
particular people born under the influence of certain planets and stars. 

The chapter closes with an account of the rules of ehud-varga as applied 
to idlds, and with an enumeration of the various parts of a idld, 

CHAPTER XXXVI 

The location and measurement of houses {Griha-mdna sthdna-vinyd8<x) 

The main object of the chapter is to describe the arr.ingement and situation 
houses in the compound The breadth of a house is said to be of five kinds, namely, 
from two or three dandas to ten or eleven dandas^ the increment being by two 
dandas. The length may be equal to twice the breadth. Houses are stated to be 
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built in a village, town, port {pattana)^ khetahi^ grove, or herraitage, near a bill or 
mountain, or on the bank of a river, etc. 

In the S^th chapter various sorts of mandapas have been stated to be located 
in different parts of the five courts into which the whole compound of a temple is 
divided. In the present chapter, structures intended for various purposes are 
located in the different squares into which an inhabited area is divided according to 
Xhe parana-rndhika plan descrilied in the 7th chapter called Pada-vinyasa 

The Brahma-stlidna or the central ^qua^e is stated to be unfit for a residential 
building. The temple of the family god is generally built in this part. Hound 
this are constructed the dwelling houses for the master of the family, his wite 
and children, and servants, sheds for cows, horses, poultry, etc., the kitchen 
and dining hail, etc., rooms for guests, fer reading or study, for the daily sacrifices 
of the upper caste-ptople, for amusements and music, fer the dancing girls, and 
for all other domestic purposes. The arrangement of these difierent structures 
is, however, slightly difierent according to the caste and social position of the 
family. But the general plan of the dvelling houses for a family is the same in all 
cases. 

CHAPTER XXXVII 

The first entry into the house (Gnha-pi utesa-vidhema) 

The ceremonie> in connection with ihe opening of and first entry into a house 
arc described in detail. An auspicious day and moment, and the worship and 
sacrifice in this connection, are still usually observed in India. The masters of the 
ceremonies are slated to be the sthapati and the Mhopaka, They lead the procession 
in circumambulating the village and the compound before the ceremonial entry 
into the house. The head of the family and his consort are usually the chief 
figures in these affairs. After completing the worship and sacrifice, a prayer 
is offered to the guardian angel of the house (Griha-Lakshml) to confer 
male offspring, wealth, and long life, on the master of thehouse.^ After the solemn 
entrance into the house has been performed, the householder should feed the 
Brahmanas, and present the architects and their ibllowers with rich gifts 

CHAPTER XXXVIII 

The location of doors (Dvara-sthana ) 

Doors and gates have already been described on various occasions. Two sepa- 
rate chapters are now devoted to the arrangement, location, measurement and orna- 
mentation of doors to be used in all kinds of buildings. Such a special description 
^ TliG viantra to be recited runs : 
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of windows has already been noted at the end of the 33rd chapter on gate- 
houses (gopiira). 

It is stated in this chapter that four main doors are constructed on the four 
sides of all kinds of buildings of gods and men. In most casus four smaller doors 
are also made at the four corners. Many other smaller doors are prescribed in 
the intervening spaces. Drains {jala^dvara) are made underneath the house. 

The main doors are always luinished with a flight of .'?teps. In many build* 
ings, the entrance-door is made, not at the middle of the fi outage, but on either 
side of it. But in some houses they may be made in the middle of the front 
wall. In the ca.-e of kitchens, in particular, the main doois must be at the middle 
of the w'all. 

It is also stated expressly that where it is incoiiveiiient to make >o many 
smaller doors, as prescribed here, they should 1 c replaced by windows. 

The materials wuth w’hich d(‘ers are cons'ructed are mainly timber; but stone 
is used in some exceptional cases. 

CHAPTER XXXIX 

The measurements of doors {I)\dra'mni[ta-vidha7\aA 

The common rule is that the height of a door should be t\sice its breadth But 
various alternative measurements are aEo given. The height of the larger doors 
may vary from cubits (/msia) to 7 cubitt, the increment 1 eing by (i angulas. 
The height of the smaller doors varies from one cubit to three cubits^ the increment 
being by 3 nngulas. In the former case, therefore, vc have twenty-three, in the 
latter seventeen, varieties of dimensions. 

These dimensions are prescribed for doors in the jd/ t class of buildings. But 
other measurements are given for doors in Louses of the chhanda, vikalpa and 
ahhdsa classes. The alternative dimensions are n odified by the application of the 
shad-varga formulas. 

The door-posts and other parts of the door are then described at great length. 
Doors are generally double but single doors are also mentioned. 

Doors are profusely decorated with foliated and floral ornaments. The images 
of Gaue^a, Sarasvati and other deities should be carved over the entiance. 

CHAPTER XL 

The royal palace {Raja grilia-vidhdna) 

Palaces are divided into nine classes with regard to their size, according us they 
may belong to a king of any of the nine classes enumerated in the next chapter. 
Each c*lass of palaces, whether of a cliakravart in, inahdrajay ibarendrat inandaltsa . 
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etc., admiis of nine sizei. For each of the nina main classes it is further laid down, 
that they bhouid consist of a certain nutuber of b^lls Thus the palace or 

the ihakravarlin, univcr.-al monaich or cm p:ror, should have from one to seven 
hulh. ; that of the adliirajiL (or walidrclja) from one to six halls; that of the 
'iiarendva from one to five halls, and so forth. 

Then the location cf the various palace buildings is minutely described on the 
basis a the Fma^naHtdhilca plan explained in the 7th chapter called Pada- 
vhiyCiS'K 

The Bralma^i^tha in.-tai:cd in the Bruhma^sfhana, the square in the centre, 
Ti e main palace of each of the nine clas'^es ef bings is then locateil in certain of the 
rcinainirg .-.quaiC- — Indro, Varu\]a, Yanii, Piishpadanta, etc. Among the other 
palace buildings enumerated ^\e fnd mention cf the residences of the queenb, the 
princesses, ami the private o-juneil-hall. 

Other buildings, which are ne< e^sary adjuncts to the dwelling of an Indian 
king, are the coionaliuii pavilion {dbl> tP.ekadvvuiiidaioa), the arsenal {dyiidhdlaya), 
the store huUoC [^Kastu-vAkshtim-rn.a'ijda'ptP, the house fm* keeping ornaments 
{lliusJtixnf'laya)} tie. diniug*hall ihlfvjcnt'i^iaamjapa), the kitchen {pachandlaya), 
the flovser pavilion {iiLuhjm-maHdaiydA^ t!ic 1 aths (nnajj antilay a), the bod-chamber 
{iayandlaya) and several others. Thcbo all belong to the inner part ( antah-sdla) 
of the pala' e- 

III the outer part {hali ih-idla) arc situated the rceidence*^ of the crown prince 
{ynvardja), of the farniiy priest of the ministers and others, likewise 

the hall of public audience y(~sth~nia-mandaivt), temples, etc. 

Pleamre-gardens, tlovver-gardens, groves, tanks, etc., are assigned their proper 
places. Stables for hooves, elephants, and cow sheds, etc., are geuerally made near 
the main gate. Other animals, v.iiich arc kept within the royal enclosure, are rame, 
cocks, deer and antelopes, monkeys, tigers, aud pe icocks. Pavilions to witness 
ram-fights and cock-fights { 'tnesha-ytLddlnl.rtJ a'raandxip'j , kukkiiia- yuddha^ 
maiidaprt) are specially mentioned, The jail {kdrxgnra) is located in a rather 
niit-of-the-way pin e, such as the Bhrisa or the A'ntarlksha part. At the end of 
the chapter it is stated that for the rest the arrangement is left to the choice of 
the king and to the discretion of the architects 

CHAPTER XLI-XLH 

Royal courts and characteristics of kings {Rdjo>ngadakshana, 

B h It pnla-l a ksh ana ) 

Those two chapters deal with the royal Cuurts, the classification ot kings, the 
qualities which are required in a good ruler, and so forth. 
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Kings are divided, in de^^ceuding progression of rani:, into nine classes 
namely^ €h%kTavctvtir< ^ Tfiahdrojja (or adhirrfja}^ 7noJicndr<i {ov ^laYeiidva'S, 
shnika, patt^dhava, mandaleif.t, , and anTt^orOltht, 

The open in and closing liiiCs of chapter XL I describe the general qua’i* 
fications of all kings* They should luiov/ philo.^oj by au . religicn r.nd n.ust be 
learned in all ti e Sastras, and in the poiiticah miliiary, civil and inor.-d laws, 
They should be haughty (ucZc?7Ktia>, gracious {lalita) and generous utda^^a) in 
their, behaviour. They should have the direct knowhdge o: and rontiol over the 
subordinate kings and nnnisters. They should themselvi^s be great wuuriors and 
wise in all matters. The treasure s'.xuild aiwa^’s be k. pt Full and they should 
themselves be religious and ut strict morais. The} .-liculd be the piotectorsof 
their subjects. They should | ossess pe .r-e uf mind, love oi fame, good taste in 
matters ol art, and fondness Tor music ^^umeUidvva suoirn ), 

Then it is stated of each oi the nine oia-.es r)l kings ^\hat slnmld be the number 
of his horses, elephaius, soldiers, women and qt e< ns. Tl v a-{ra<Johra. lor 
instance, who is least in rnnk,is said to possess ‘00 horses, 50^^ eU pi ant^ , an anny 
of 60,000 soldiers, 500 female attenrants and (nequcLn yVt'ihiiiJu). Tie 
raka, who follows next, bas 600 horses. 600 elephants 100. nOO Mldius, TOO 
beautiful women and two queens. The highest blurts aiu rcaelo d in ti.e rase 
of the chakrav iTtiifi or universal monaroiu 

Chapter XLII begins with the ciassificaiion of k]iig> njinnened ab^ \e Ti.e 
extent ol their kingdoms and some 'pccial characterisiic s oi each ( f the nine ehibses 
of kings are then dei^ciibeu. Tue emp-re ot th.e ih^ih u.vaitvu reiu.Iifcs as fares the loui 
oceans {thaiuh'tayara) He is the suztiain ef ail < loiuate kuig>. lie u-^ strict 
in bis judgment ol right and wrung, but pioteeis tlu’ ]ieople wiiL kindness and 
mercy. He is iamous and the most fortunate of all. The i. ext kin^ (7/ia/(d/’r/ja 
or adhiraja) \h the lord of se\eu kingdoms. He lias the six piincipai Ivinglv 
qualities (yu7ta), the six strengths ybida), and ll'e three powers {kiklt ;} He 
also versed in politics {niti). Be is born either in the Solar or in the Lul;m race. 
The remaining seven classes ol kings are bimilariy described. 

^ The SIX ‘ qualities ’ (i;a«a) of a king c’re found m iUanu, Vil, IGO : 

** Let him p.hc kingj cunetantly think of tl l i'lx mta-ures of royi.l policy (. mz , oleance, 
war, marching, halting, dividing the army, and seeking urotectio' (Lull ^,S B. XXV,p 
■241). But according to another source tbe six or qualities cf k itg are kur, ccersy firrr.nt ?b, 

ability, liberality and n ..jesty, Ihc three royal powtrs* aie lounu m the Ajhq' i:k09la 2, 8, 1, 

^Q^iaktayas tistah p.abkdvoi:dla manUajdh, the three powei • come fo ih from majesty, energy and 
good counsel.” 
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A point of great historical interest in this passage is that royalty is no longer 
the monopoly of the Kshatriyas, A king may belong to any of the four castes — 
the Brahraanas, the Kshatriyas, the Vai§ya3, and even the Sudras The prdharaka 
expressly state ! to belong to any of th(^ four castes. 

The nine kinds of crowns, which pertain to these nine classes of kings, are then 
describe'l. This subject, hoA^ever, is more elaborately treated in the 4j9th chapter 
{Ahhisheka lakshana). Next comes the description of the nine kinds of thrones 
used by the nine classes of kings. Here other royal insignia, particularly the 
white umbrella (dhavala’chkattra) and the chowrie or fly-whisk made of the yak’s 
tail {dunnara) are also mentioned. Thrones, it will be noticed, are fully dealt 
with in the 45th chapter { Dimkas. inadakskann^vidhdna). 

The next point of importance is the rate of royal re\ enue. The chakra var tin 
takes only onc-tenth of the produce as his share. The maharaja takes one-sixth, 
the narendra one-fifth, the pdrshnika oneojuarter, the pattadhara one- third; the 
exact proportions of the other kings’ shares are not given. No tax should be 
illegally imposed, Punishment and fine- should be legal and mo'lerate. The 
temples, as well as the Brahmaups, the hermits and similar people should be 
supported by the state. 

At the end ot the chapter it is stated that this description of kings is made on 
the authority of the Vedas, the Purdwis, and the Sdstras, 

CHAPTER XLIII 

Cars and chariots {Ratha-laksliana-vidhOma) 

Cars and chariots are constructed for the ceremonial and ordinary use of 
gods, Brahmaiias and kings, as well as for war and other purposes. The wheels and 
other parts of cars, their shapes, their measurements, their ornamentations and 
mouldings are described in order. 

The chapter begins with a minute description of the wheel, the most important 
part of the car. It is always circular, and is furnished with a strong tyre of 
similar shape. All its parts, together with their measurements, are described in 
deiail— the kukshi (navel, belly), a/rs/ict (jixle), Hkhd or danta (axle-band), 
chhidra (hole) and the kUa (axle-bolt, iinch-pin), etc. i'articular trees yielding 
timber for the wheel are enumerated. On a double support (called ddhtmt 
and upddhnra), ^vhxeh rests on the axles, is raised a lofty structure which is 
provided with balconies {bhadra) and profusely decorated. It may have as many 
as nine storeys, the height of each upper storey being smaller than that of 
the one just preceding. The exact proportion Is not given. 
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The forms of cars are uext discussed. With regard to their shapes, 
cars are divided into seven classes— 7iaJ>Aaswn-6/ictdra/ca, frahtaujanab-had- 
raka^ nivata-hhadraka, 'pavana-hhadraka, prishada^hhadraka, indr aha (or 
chandrakaybhadraka, and anila-hhadraka. The first of these is square, the second 
hexagonal, the third should have two hhadras, and the fourth, three hhadras\ the 
fifth and the sixth should have ten hluxdras^ and the last one should be furnished 
with twelve hhadvas. 

The description of the different shapes of cars is rather confusing. Accord- 
ing to another classification given here the square cars are called ndgara, the 
octagonal ones drdvida, the circular ones vesara, the hexagonal ones andhra 
{randhra ? ), and the oval ones kdlinga* 

These cars, in accordance with the different purposes referred to above, have 
various kinds of wheels and other members. Thus a fighting car has three wheels, 
the car for mock fighting has four wheels, one for ordinary festivals (nityotsava) 
has five wheels, one for special festivals (mahotsava) may have six, seven, 
eight, nine or ten wheels. In the same manner the number of vedis (platforms) 
varies according to the special purpose for which a car is to bo used. 

Thus it is stated that the chariot of the universal monarch {sdrvabhauma), 
should have one to nine vedikds, that of the ma/tdrdja one to seven vedikda, that 
of the narendra one to five vedikas, and so forth. The cars of Vishnu and ^iva 
should consist of one to nine vedikds, those of Buddhist and Jain deities one 
to seven vedikda, and in the case of other gods the number should be fimr, or one 
to five. 

These cars should be decorated with peacock’s feathers, chowries, arches {torQ7ia)y 
little bells, bright mirrors, fans and garlands. There should also be carved 
images of various deities, particularly on the upper pari of the structure, while 
the basement is adorned ^\ith representations of lions, eUphants and crocodiles 
(hari-kari-makara rupaik), with foliated ornamentation and with figures of 
dancers (ndfaka), hhutas and yakshas. 

CHAPTER XLIV 

Couches {Sayana-vidhana) 

Couches are meant for the use of deities, the twice-born and members of 
other castes. They are said to be of two kinds, the small (bdla^p xryanka) and the 
large {paryanka), the one being distinguished from the other by its size alone. 

The measurement and various parts of the two kinds of couches are described 
separately. The width of the hdla-paryaiika may vary from 11 to 25 ahgidas. 
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the increment beii g hy 2 arifjulas, Thir^ makes eight varieties. The par y a ftka 
proper admits of nine varieties, as they may bo from 21 to 37 angiilas in width 
with increments of 2 afigulas. 

It may be pointed out that they are generally furnished with four legs, and 
castors are attached to the legs so that they may easily be moved from one 
place to another. The legs of royal couches should be decorated with lions. The 
roportion of breadth to length shows that couches are generally rectangular in 
shape. 

Special mention is made of swings suspended trom four chains, which are said 
to be used by the gods, the Buihmanas, the Kshatriyas, etc. 

The material of whicli couches and seats (dstnra) are constructed is the wood 
of certain trees. For the legs special kinds of timber are recommended. 

CHAPTER XLV 

Thrones ^ >S' i m It d s a n a -I a ksJi ana-vid h dr, a) 

The expression simhdsfuta implies a ^eat maiked with a lion. This lion-seat 
or throne is made for th^ u=e of deities and kings. Royal thrones are divided into 
four classes. The prathamdsana is said lo be fit for the first (prathama 
coronation, the mavgala throne for the coronation called m, angola * The vlra. 
throne for the t)Io a-coronati^m, and the vijaya throne for the mj ay a -got audition 
What is evidently meant is that these four thrones are employed for the four 
successive stages of tie curonation of one and the same king. 

As for .he deities, the uitydrcJtana throne, as the name indicates, is used for 
dailv worship, the nityotsava throne tor ordinary festivities, the vUeshdrchana 
throne for special v orsliip ; and the makfA^'^ava throne lor great festivals. 

Next comes a further division of thrones into ten kinds. An account of 
the general plan as v/ell the measurements of the various parts of them is 
given in detail. They are technically c.Jled- padmdsana, padmo-ke^ara, padma^ 
bhadrat irlhhacUa, sydv'^isdla, srl>handha, Wlmukha, hluidrdaana, padma-handha 
and pad’t-bandha Nine kinds of dimensions are given to each of the above 
mentioned thron s. But ihe right proportion in each case shonld be selected by the 
application of the rules of slfuclrvarga. ' 

Of the ten hinds, the fir.^t, padmCi'^ana, is used as the throne for Siva or 
Vishnu, tie padma-kek ru for the [other] gods and for the chakravartin, the 
padmu-hhadra for the adhirdja [i, e, the maharaja) j the irlhhadra is suitable 
for the adJtirdja and the narendra, the hdviidla for the nareruha and 
the parsh^ka, the irdandha for the pavbhnika and the pattadhara. the 
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irvinukha for the mandaleia^ the bhadrdsait.a for the pattabhdj, the padma- 
bandha ioi: the p'^t dliarako , and the pd^>a-la7idha throne for the astragrdhin. 
It is expressly stated that lion-shaped legs should not be made for the throne of 
the last class of kings. But in the case oi all other kings, the thrones are marked 
with lions and furnished with six logs. They are generally placed facing the east. 
But the thrones of deities should face the four quarters. 

At the end of the chapttr the author says that the ^ thrones ot Vishriu, Rudra, 
Jinaka. India, and all the [other] prominent gods, and nlso of the kings have thus 
been described/ It should be notn^ed that in the description itself no reference 
whatever is made to thrones of the Buddhi-t or Jain deities as the term Jinaka 
would seem to imply. 

CHAPTER XLVI 

Arches {Tomv^a’vidhdna 

The toran<i or arch is stated to be an ornament for the thrones (asan it) of gods 
and kings. It is supported on dwarf pillars (angliTi) which rest on the pedestal 
i^pltha) of the image. The arch admits of various shapes. It may be circular 
triangular, cres* eu:-shaped, bow^-.-haped or of any other suitable form. Direc- 
tions for making these arches, as well as the measurements of their constituent 
parts are given in detail. With regard to their ornamentations^ arches are divided 
into four kinds, technically calkd patra-torana (foliated areh ^ pushin^’^rava 
(floral arch) ratriii-torana tjewelled arch), and chUradorKiua {ornamental arch). 

The various ornaments of arches are then described in detail. The top of the 
torana should be dec rr ted with figures of the heavenly musicians, Tumbiiru and 
Narada, w^hile wa/raras (crccodiles are placed at the sides. The arch is supporied 
by leogryphs (vydli) w'hicb are placed on both sides of the pillars. For the rest 
the pextra-torano., as the name indicates, is mainly rdorntd wdth foliated ornament 
the pushpn-torana wdth flowers, and the ratna torana with jewels. Among the 
other decorative devices mentioned w^e find the efiigies of dirfereni classes of semi- 
divine beings, such as t^alshas, lidt^ddhay as, Icinnayas and kinnarls. At the end 
of the chapter it is said that arches may also be made without auy ornamentation 
{chitra^h~ina)> 

CHAPTER XLVII 
The Theatre {Madkyaranga-vidhdna) 

In the first verse we meet with the expression mvMa-prapariga which appears 
to be used in the same sense as madbya^ravga- It is pi;ovided with dwarf pillars 
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or pilasters (avghri-pada), and consists of various other members {ma^vrahi, v»di, 
mancha, hiittima, iipapiiha, etc.), and is decorated with uttaras, viijanas, 
musliti-handhns and lupus. It should be furnished with four bhadras (or with 
one hhadru) and with eight or sixteen kshtidru-ndsls. The upper portion is 
adorned with figures of leogryphs (vyuli) and crocodiles (mahara). From the last 
but one verse of the chapter it is evident that there must be a close connection 
between the ruukta-praputnia, on the one hand, and the simhasnna, the 
makara-torana and the kalpa vrihsha, on the other hand, the latter three 
subjects being discussed in the two immediately preceding and the following 
chapters. 

From this verse it will be seen that the materials to be used for the 
mukta-prapcinga, etc., are wood, stone, brick (terra-cotta ?) and various kinds of 
metal (loha, literally iron;. 

CHAPTER XLFIII 

The ornamental tree (Ealpa-vriksha-vidluma) 

The name ol the chapter is Kalpa-vriksha which literally means a mvthical 
tree granting all wishes or, in other words, an all-productive tree. But here 
it is undoubtedly n decorative device surmounting a seat {uBana) or throne 
It is also menti^>ned iii connection with the ^nuktu-^pTup/dvc/ci. the mundupu and 
the makara-torana. 

The minute description and measurement of the various parts of the 
tree are given. Its trunk (puda) is wound with a serpent, with expanded 
five-fold hood. The measurements of the snake, of its hood, and of its tail are 
described in detail. The number of branches as well as their size varies 
according to the special purpose of the throne, for the decoration of which the 
tree is meant. The tree is beautifully decorated with creepers, leaves, and 
flowers of various colours and forms Jewels and garlands of pearls are inserted 
in suitable places. The figures of deities, siddhas, vidyudharas, monkeys, etc., 
are placed in the intervals between the branches. 

Many other particulars regarding this ornamental tree are left to the 
discretion of the artist. 

CHAPTER XLIX 

Crowns and coronation (Ahhishekadnkskam-vidhdna) 

The chapter is divided into two parts : the first part describes the crowns of 

gods and kings, and the secunrl deals with the ceremonies of the coronation of 

kingd. 
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The chapter opens very unusually with the description of the lavish presents to 
be made to the architects. These gifts consist, among other things, of girls, 
wealth, land, houses, and servants, both male and female. 

After this introduction there follows an enumeration of the \arious head- 
dresses used by gods and kings, namely, jatd, mauli^kirltayharanda, Hr iBtrahat 
kundala {kuntalGL'\)y kda-handha, dhammillay alaka, cKuddy makuta ai;d 'paUa 
(turban). ^ 

Of these the last-mentioned is subdivided into three kinds, called foliated, 
jewelled^ and floral turbans (patra-imfkjL, ratna''pattay vmd 'puahpa-'patia). 

The jatd (matted hair) and the miikuta (lit. diadem) are said to suit Brahma 
and Siva. The kirlta and mukuta are suited to Narayana (i.e., Vishnu). Other 
minor gods wear the karanda and mukuta. The love-goddess, Rati (Manonmani), 
wears mauli, mandala or kundala. Sarasvati and Savilri put on a keia- 

handha and a kundala* All the female deities may wear a karanda or mukuta. 
Among the kings, the chakravartin {sdrvabhauma) and the adhirdja wear 
the kirlta. The narendra puts on a karanda, and the pdrshtiika a Hra^traka, 
the chakravaMin other kings may wear a karanda or mukuii. The 
patra^patta is suited to the patta-dhara, the ratna-paita to the pdrsluAka, the 
pushpa-patta to the pntjahhdjy and the pushpa-nidlya (flower wreath) to the 
prdhdraka and the astragrdha. 

The kundala (or Jcuntala) and mukuta are prescribed for the queen of a 
chakravartin^ the ke^ahandlia for the queens of an adhirdja and a narendra, 
the dhammilla and kumuda kuntala for the queens of a pdrshnika, a pattadhara, 
a maftdalesa or a pattahhdj, and the alaka and chudd for the queens of a prdhdraka 
and a astragrdha. 

The height of a crown varies with the importance of the divine or royal 
bearers; it is set forth at considerable length. Next is described in detail the 
number of gold pieces and precious jewels in the crowns worn by the kings 
of various ranks and by their consorts. The forms of these crowns are then 
described. 

The second part of the chapter deals wdth the royal coronation (ahhisheka). 
In the coronation ceremonies of the chakravartin and other kings, four stages 
are prescribed, which are called prathama (here called prdpta), ma'hgala, vlra^ 
and vijaya. In this matter, too, the architects take a leading part, The sthapati, 
the sthdpaka, and the Brahmin priest perform the ankurdrpatia and all other 
ceremonies endinoj with the adhivdsana. Afterwards the king is anointed with 
various auspicious substances. This is the ahhisJielca proper. The king ia 
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then adorned with the royal robes, the sacred thread, and various ornaments, 
and led to the eoronaiion liall {ahhisheka^viandapa) which is furnished \^ith 
the madhya rang a j the royal thrones, the wish-yielding-tree (kcdpavriksha), the 
ornamental arch {torana)^ and other emblems of empire, ^ The king and the 
queen take their places side by side on their thrones, the queen being on the left side 
of the king. The crown is held by the leading priests {puroliiia-piirogdh ) ; 
but it is actually placed on the king’s head by the sthapati and the two 
sthdpakas at an auspicious moment during the pronouncement of svasti and 
other auspicious sounds. After this the king is garlanded, anointed, and 
besprinkled with various substances of good augury. Then the king mounts 
an elephant and circumambulates the city amidst acclamations of felicity. On 
the occasion of the entry into the palace a curious ceremony takes place in 
order to determine the success awaiting the ne\v king, as well as the future 
prosperity of the kingdom. Various auspicious and inauspicious things are 
arranged in a hall in the palace. The king is led there blind-folded and has to 
pick up anything he chooses. The thing thus picked up by fhe blind-folded king 
points to the prosperity of the people and victory of the king, or the opposite, 

‘If the rice-porridge or rice be touched [by him], there will be an increase 
of rice. If the heap of corn is touched by the [royal] hand, there will be plenty 
ot food {subhiksha). If gold and other precious metals be touched, it indicates 
uhat the subjects will prosper. If the sword or other weapons be touched, it 
bespeaks the King’s prowess. It would be unfortunate for the whole kingdom, 
if any inauspicious things be touched by the king.’ 

The chapter closes with a recapitulation of the four forms of coronation, 
the directions as to the conduct of the ceremonial regal procession, and a reference 
to the authorities {Vedas and Puranas) under which the coronation ceremonies 
are prescribed. 

CHAPTER L 

The ornaments of the body and articles of furniture {Bhushanadakshana- 

vidhdna) 

In the first verse it is announced that the chapter is devoted to a description 
of the ornaments of gods and kings. Bub in reality only the first part of 

I Cf. Hultzsch, South Indian] Inscriptions, Vol 1, p. 54, 11. 23—25, where in an Eastern 
Chalukya grant the maharatoraT^a is mentioned among the rojal insignia. Prcfessot 
Hultzsch quotes Sandeeson’s Canarese DicHcnatijy where the word is explained as ‘an 
honorary wreath or string of flowers, etc., raised upon poles and carried in front ot one, as an 
emblem of distinction.’ 
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the chapter deals with ornaments proper, and the remaining portion deals 
with certain miscellane jus articles of furniture, such as lamp-posts, fans, mirrors, 
swings, and so forth. 

The first part is called 'ornaments of the ho^y' {ariga-hliushana)^ and the 
second ‘external ornaments’ [bahir-bhuah^nu). 

Ornaments proper are here divided into four classes, namely, patra-kalpa, 
chitra-kalpa, ratna-kalpa^ and 77iiirita, All these are suited to the deities. 
The emperor or universal monarch {chakravartin, sdrvabhauina) can put on all 
these ornaments excL^ptiag the pati^a-kalpa. The ad/iiraja and can 

wear both the ratna-kalpa and the mUrita* The miira-'ka'pa is prescribed 
for all other kings. 

The patra-kalpa ornaments are so called, becau>se they show foliated decora- 
tion. The chitra-kalpa kind consists of floral and foliated designs, precious 
stones, and ndtaka. The ratn'i-kaXpa variety is made of flowers and jewels. 
The ' miiTa-kalpa decoration consists of leaves and jewels, and, in short, a 
mixture of all others. Tiiese four kinds, it should be observed, are specially made 
for the images of gods and kings only. 

The following is a list of the personal ornaments mentioned in the course of 
the chapter : 

a diadem, a crown. 

Siro-vibhushana — a head -ornament. 

Chiiddmani — a crest-jewel. 

Knndala^an ear-ring. 

Tatanka (or tddahhi)--a kind of ear-ornament. 

Makar a-hhushana — an ear-pendant decorated with makaras {malcardfikitii^ 
kundala), 

Kaiikana — a bracelet. 

.KeyCira, kataka — an armlet worn on the upper-arm. 

Valaya — an armlet worn round the''upper-arm (bdhuinnle) or on the fore-arm 
(prakoahtha). 

Mani-bandhakaldpa ^ — a jewelled ornament worn on the fore-arm. 

Einkin 1 *valaya^a bracelet (or anklet) fitted with little bells. 

Angullyaka — a finger-ring. 

Ratvdnguliyaka — a jewelled finger-ring. 


*Cf. mukta-ltaldpa (Kumdra samhhava 
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Hara 

Ardha 


s a string of pearls worn round the nack. 
lha-hdra ) 


.a cord or chain worn round the breasts. 


Mala— a garland or necklace hanging do^n from both shoulders, 
Vana-m(2ld — a garland of wild flowers (?). 

Nahs/iatra-mdld — a necklace of 27 pearls. 

Ddinan—ii garland or string worn round the shoulders. 

Stana sutra 
^uvarua-sut ra 

Pura^sutra — a cord or chain worn round the chest. 
Udara^handlta—a girdle worn round the waist. 

Kati-sfitra — a cord or chain worn round the loins, 

Mehliald-^ a girdle, a belt. 

Suvarna-lcaTiohiika- a golden cuirass (or bodice?). 

Nupiira — ^n anklet. 

Valaya — a bracelet, 

Pdda-jdla-lhusfiana — a net-like ornament worn on the feet. ^ 


The following articles, which are reckoned to belong to the ‘ external' 
Qrna.meats {bahirbhusham)y are described in great detail: (1) the dipa-danda 
(lamp-post); (2) the vyajana (fan); (3) the darpana (mirror); (4) the manjushd 
(basket, chest, box) ; (5) the dold (swing or palanquin); (6) the tula (balance) 
of kings; and (7) the panjara (cage), nlda (nest) for domestic animals and birds. 

The lamp posts (dlpa-danda) ^ are of two kinds, the stationary, placed in 
front of the house, and the movable. The former are made of wood, iron 
or stone, the latter of wood or iron. They may be square, octagonal, or circular 
in shape, The vedikd (platform) or the pedestal at the bottom of these is 
generally shaped like a lotus. Lamp-posts generally taper from the bottom 
upwards. Various other parts and also the mouldings of lamp-posts are described 
in detail. Their measurements are also given. 


^Accotcling to Brihat-samhifdyhKXXUyB^j^ chain of lOS strings is styled a /^dra ar^d » 
chain of G1 strings an ardhahd -a Kee^^’b Versp'. Oeschr. vol. II, p. iOl 

* A fialcshatramdld (lit a star-cluster) consists of 27 pearls in accordance with the number 
of nakshatras or lonar mansions. Of. BriJcat-saihhifd, LXXXII, 34 

^ A few more terms of uncertain meaning are mentioned, namely; viseshika {=ztilaka 
bdlapatia, chfdikd, p>lntndt kesakutaka and mallikd 

* In literatare we find the evidently synonymous expression dipavriksha (lit. lamp-tree). 
MaMbh, XII, 7204 ; XIV, 1737. Ram. (ed. CtoRresio) II, 5, 18 ; Buddhacharita (ed. Cowell), V, 44. 
Monumental Ump pillar^ of stone, now-a-days designated by the name of d’lpddn, are found 
especially in the South of India. Cf. Feegusson, Eislory of Indian and Eastern A) cHtecture, Revised 
edition, vol. I, pp. 347 eq. and 11, 81, 
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The fan-post {vyajana-danda) as well as the fan itself is described in a like 
manaer. These posts are made of timber or iron, bnt the fans appear to be made 
of leather. 

Nine alternative measurements are prescribed for the mirror, namely, 
from 5 (or 6) amjulas up to 21 (or 22) afigulas. Mirrors should be quite circular 
(suvriUa) with the edge a little raised. The surface must be perfectly bright/ 
the rim being decorated with linear ornament (reJchd) and the reverse with the 
figures of Lakshmi and others. An account of the various parts is given in 
detail. 

Three kinds of manjfishas are described in detail. They are made of either 
timber or iron, and are square, rectangular or circular in shape. They generally con- 
sist of one, two or three compartments or chambers (koshtha). The par na-manjff slid 
looks like a box or trunk. The taila (oil) manjf'fsha is apparenUy a receptacle 
for oik It does not ditfor from the other, except in its greater height. The 
third kind is called vastra-maTiimha and is easily identified with a wardrobe or 
linen-chest. Its breadth is said to vary from one to three cubits, the height and 
length being proportionate to the breadth. 

The word dold means both a swing and a palanquin. But as the description 
opens with the statement that the height of the post or pillar {pddd) varies from 
three to eight cubits, there can be little doubt that the passage refers to a swing. 
We may assume that the p/iaiafca, which is repeatedly mentioned in this connec- 
tion, must be the swing-board. The swing is said to be used by both gods and men. 

The balance* consists of the horizontal balancing rod or beam, the strings 
by which the scale pans are suspended, and the scale pans themselves. The two 
pans are made of iron, the rod of timber or iron, and the jihvd (lit. tongue) and 
the ^orana (lit, arch) are always made of iron. The various parts of the balance 
are described minutely together with their measurements. 

A large portion of the chapter is devoted to a description of cages 
(pafljara). A number of birds and other animals are enumerated, and the size 

* From the description given in the text it may be conjectured that < the royal balance * in 
question was meant to be used by kings in performing the ceremony of having them- 
selves weighed against gold an! precious - stene^ which were afterwards distributed anaong 
the Brahmanas. This ceremony, known as tuld-piirubha-da7ia, was performed on certain special 
occasions, such as the coronation, or cn the day of a solar or lunar eclipse, or on New Year’s day. 
Cf, A. H, LonGHunex, The tuld-puruiha-ddna monument at Hampi. Annual Report Archaeological 
Suivey of India for 1912—13, pp. 142 qqs , plates LXXXIV. 
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of the cage in which they are kept is given, the measurementa admitting in each 
instance of nine different varieties. The following ia a complete list : — 

Size of cage Increment 


MrigJi’nahhi-hid^da (musk cat?) 
(parrot) 

Chataka (rains-cuckoo or cuculus me- 
lanoleucus) 

Ghakora (partridge or perdix nifa) 
Mardla (a crow-phesant, ? a goose or 
duck) 

Pdrdvaia (^turtle dove) ... 

NUakantha (roller) 

Kunjariya (ground-man)... 

Khanjarlta (?) 

Kukknta (cock) 

Kuldla (phasianus gallus) 

Nakxi 'a (mongoose, vi ver ra 
ichneumon) 

Tittiri (francolin partridge) 

Godlidra (?) 

(tiger) 


1—2 hastas 

8 angtilas. 

9 — 23 angulas ’ 

2 


7-23 

2 

7i 

7-23 

2 

7 7 

7-23 

2 

77 

7-23 „ 

2 

) ) 

25-73 

6 

7 7 

5-21 „ 

2 

77 

7-23 „ 

2 

77 

15-31 „ 

2 

J) 

15—31 

2 

7f 

11-27 

2 

t) 

7—23 

2 

II 

9-25 

2 

77 

IJ— 3| hastas 

6 

77 


CHAPTER LI 


The Triad {Trimnvti-lakslmna’Vidhd'ivx) 

Tlie Indian Triad, to which the title of the chapter refers, consists of the 
three .jreat gods, Brahma, Vishriu and Siva. The chapter may be divided into 
two pai ts. The first part deals with the materials {dvixvya) of which the idols of all 
other deities as well as of these three are made. The second part describes the 
external features of the Triad. 

The materials for making idols are nine, namely, gold, silver, copper (^u/^/•a), 
stouc, wood, audhd (stucco, also mortar and plaster), iarkam (L:^. gravel or grit), 
dbhds'i (marble) and earth (terra-co'ta). All the mat trials enumerated are well 
known except dbhdsa, of which a special description is given. 

Abhdsa is subdivided into three kinds, called chitra, ardhi'chiira, and dbhdaa 
proper. If it is perfectly transparent {sarvdfiga'drihjamdnx. lit, which can 
be completely seen through) it is called cliitni: if only half transparent, it is 
known as ardha^chitra; and in case it is partially {lit. one fourth) transparent, 


^Evidently there is a mibtake here in the Sgaro-, which would yiell only ei^ht varietids 
of size. Another mistake seem.' tu the size '>f cugeb, which in many casca is absurdly small 
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it is called ahhasa proper. Thia description, however, does not help us to identify 
dbhdsa with any certainty. It may have some affinity co crystal, but the latter 
has been referred to elsewhere by its own common name, sphaHkx, The ordinary 
meaning of the word dbhdsa is splendour, light, tr.insparency. It implies undoubt- 
edly a transparent substance, I am inclined to think that it may refer to some 
particular and more or less transparent variety of marble (alabaster ?), of which 
various other kinds, such as white, black, red, yellow, etc , are described in the 
next chapter in connection with the materials of which the iniha or yoni part of 
the phallus (linga) of Siva is made. 

The second part begins with an account of the different classes of images. An 
idol may be stationary {sthdvara) or movable (jangaina)] erect, sitting or recum- 
bent, The movable images are used especially on the occasion of festivals. The 
three or four poses (bhanga), called dbhangay sanfhOLbhangay and tribhanga, are dis- 
cussed more fully at the end of chapter LX VII. 

The remaining portion of the chapter is devoted to a minute description of the 
images of Brahma, Vishxiu and Siva, the three gods constituting the Trimurti. 

Brahma should have four arms and four faces. He should wear a diadem 
and the matted hair of an ascetic {jatd-mulcuta-rnandita). Two of his hands 
should be in the gift-bestowing {varida) and refuge-granting {ahhaya) attitudes. 
The four attributes held in his hands are the water-pot {hundika), the rosary 
{aksha^mdld)y and the large and small sacrificial ladles {sruk-sruva)- The various 
ornaments, with which his body is to be adorned, are described in great detail. Aa 
to his clothes, he is said to wear a strip of bark (cMra) and an upper garment 
{uttariyaX His whole body should be of golden colour. Brahma is accompanied 
by his two Saktis (female energies), the goddesses Sarasvati and Savitri, standing 
to his right and left respectively. 

Vishuu is also four-armed {chatur-bhuja)y but has one head. His head-gear 
is the diadem called He wears a yellow garment, while the colour of his 
body is dark blue (sydma). His chest is adorned with the symbol called srivatsa. 
Two of his hands are in the gift-bestowing and refuge^granting attitudes. His 
attributes are the lotus-flower, the mace (gadd)^ the discus {chakra)j and the 
conch-shell railed Pdfichfijav^ya^ Among the numerous ornaments which bedeck 
his limbs, special mention is made of the graceful garland of wild flowers 
{vaua^mdld) which hangs do\yn by both Ids legs. At the back of hiS head there is 
an ornamental nimbus chakra, lit., a head-disc). Vishiiu is likewise attended 

by two goddesses apparently Lakshmi and Bhii-devi ( the Larth-goddess). 
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Siva, the third member of the Triad, is four-armed and is, moreover, distin- 
guished by a third eye, which is placed in the middle of his fore -head. Like 
Brahma, he wears the matted hair of the ascetic. The figure of Ganga (the 
river personified) as well as the crescent are inserted in his head-dress, the latter 
on the left side. On the left side o: his neck there is the mark of the deadly poison 
Icdlakuta, His dress consists of a tiger-skin reaching down to the kneis, and a 
waist-cloth. His complexion is said to be red.^ Two of his hands are in the 
attitude of granting a boon {u ar a) a,iid of conferring security (abhaya). In the 
remaining two hands he holds an antelope and a tabor or hand-drum.^ 

Siva is accompanied by the goddess Parvati who keeps standing or seated on his 
left side. 

Images of the three members of the triad are said to be measured in the largest 
type of the dahi-tdla measurement and those of their consorts in the middle type. 
The particulars of these two types of measurement are not discussed here, but 
reserved for an elaborate treatment in two separate chapters. 

The pedestals are also dealt with in a separata chapter. Here it is very 
briefly stated that the pedestals of the triad should be of the iiadma-pitka or the 
mahd-p'tha kind, and be furnisbtjd with a prapfi (canal), a ioT’ana (ornamental 
arc'h), and kalpa-vriksha (ornamental tree). 

The ^chapter closes with a statement that the particulars not mentioned here 
with regard to the making of these idols, should be supplied according to the rules 
of the fidsPras. 

CHAPTER LII 

The Phallus (L in(ja‘Vidhdnaf 

Various classifications of phalli are given. They are classified first into, 
six heads— pdbupata, kdla-mukha, Qnahdvrata, tdma, and hkairava • 
secondly into four — samakarna, vardhamdna, Hvahka^ and svastika, fit to be 
worshipped by Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras respectively : thirdly into 
four with regard to height — jdti, chhanda, vikalpa, find dbhdsa ; fourthly into 

^ Elsewhere the complexion of Siva is stated to be white. 

* The name of the second attribute which occurs also in the iconographic porfon of the 7th 
chapter, appe xra to be dhakkd^ Bat this word usually indic.ites a large kettle-drum, whereas the 
tabor which is one o^ Siva’s emblems is called ^aynaru, 

3 The phallus worship is very popular in India : this is unmistakably proved by the fact that 
the number of Unga3 or phalli in India is estimated at thirty millions of which the best known are 
Vi^vebvara at Benjres, Bomauatha in Gujarat, MabakaU at Ujja)iul, etc. 
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three types, with regard to width — ndgava, dravida^ aud vesara ; fifthly into 
four — d(iivika,mdnushai Qcinava, and ctrahaj the four together being called ct’a- 
yamhhu^ or iidbhata sixthly into two — dtmdrtha (for one’s own worship), and 
pardrlha (lit* for others, for public worship) ; again into two -ekalihga (single), 
and bahu’linga (phalli in a group); or into many kinds — -yajm, sitvarna, etc., with 
regard to the material ; and lastly int > two — kshanika (for temporary worship) 
as contrasted with the permanent linga* All these kinds of phalli are described 
at great length. Various alternative measurements are prescribed for each of 
them. In some cases as many as thirty-six alternative heights are suggested. But 
in most cases their number is nine. The nine alternative heights of the phallus 
are determined in some cases by a comparison with different parts of the body of 
the worshipper (yajamdna). The height of the phallus may reach the worshipper’s 
sex-organ, navel, heart, breast, arm-joint (hahu-slmdiita) ^ chin, nose, eye, or be 
equal to bis full length. Another comparative measurement is given with regard 
to the garbha-griha (the cella of the temple in which the phallus is enshrined). 
Various absolute measurements also are given in some cases. These measurements 
vary according to the four classes, jdti, chlvxnda^ vikalpa, and dbhcisa, mentioned 
above. In the jdti class the height may vary from 1 to 9 cubits {hasta)j the 
increment being 1 hasta. The chhanda class admits of nine varieties, namely, 
from f to 6J cubits, the increment in this case being f hasta. In the third class 
{vikalpa) the height varies from 1 to 4?| hast as with increments of ^ hast a , and 
in the fourth class (dbhdsa) from 5 to 2 } hastas with increments of ^ hasta* Thus 
each of the four said classes admits of nine variyties of height. The bread t!i of the 
phallus is in like manner discussed at great length. The impracticability of so 
many alternative measurements is, however, removed by the application of the 
rules of dyddi-shadvarga, which are described in detail at the end of the chapter. 

The second part deals with the pltha which is the stand upon which the 
phallus proper is placed. The prandla {lit> canal, drain) or yoni-dvdra, and all 
other parts of the pltha are described in detail, together with their measurements* 
The same subject is discussed in greater detail in the next chapter. The general 
appearance of a phallus is well-known ; the Mdnsdra does not deviate much from 
it. The mida or the lower part, technically called Brahvia-hhdga, says our author, 
is square (chatur-^asra, lit., four-cornered), whereas the middle part, called Vishnu- 
bhdga, is octagonal (ashtdgvdhha), and the upper parr, called ^iva-hhdga, is round. 

^ The term bvayambhu (self-existent, self-cteated) indicates natural objecta of worship. Such 
svayambhii^ingas are even to this diy worshipped at several ttrthas of Kasmir. Of. Kalha^'s 
Mdjata' a chronicle ot the kings ol Ka^mir, tranblated by M. A. Stein, toI, L p. 22 (note I, 

113). 
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But these shapes of the thiee parts may be interchanged in some cases. The top is 
sometimes shaped like a bud {kudmala) or a leaf (pattra).' 

The phallus proper and the pltka are generally made of the same material. 
But when they are made of very precious substances, such as jewels, gold, etc,, the 
material of the two may differ. The pUha is mostly made of marbles of various 
colours such as white, red, yellow, black, etc. Precious stones are inserted in the 
different parts of the phallus. 

The chapter closes with an account of the various fruits to be derived from 
phallus wor.ship, and of the formulas of the ayadi-shadvarga. 

CHAPTER LIII 

The Pedestal of the Phallus {PUha-lakshana-vidhdna) 

It has been pointed out in the previous chapter that the pitha^ forms the 
yoni or the lower part of the phallus. The pltha must match the phallus of which 
it forms the lower member. There must, consequently, be as many kinds of pUhaa 
as there aie of the phalli. But the mouldings of the pftha are described under four 
classes, technically called, bkadra-pitha, irlhhadra, ^rlvUdla, and xhpapitka. The 
principal parts of the pdha are the ndla {lit. canal), the jala-dhdra {lit. drain), the 
ghrita-vdri, the nimna, and the pattikd. These are, it may be observed, the 
various parts of which an ordinary yoni (female organ) is formed. The name of 
the principal mouldings arc the following : pmthama or janman, padma, kahepu- 
na, kandhara, knmpa, iirdhva- padma, idjana, ghrita-idri, and vriita-kumbha. 

A minute description and measurement of all these and other mouldings of 
pUhas of various kinds are given in detail, With regard to their shape, the pUhas, 
like the phalli (and, in fact, all other architectural and sculptural objects), are 
divided into three types, nagara, drdvida, and vesara. The pUhaa of the ndgara 
class are said to be square, tho.se of the drdvida type are octagonal, and the vesara 
ones are round {vritta). 

CHAPTER LIV 

The female deities {Sakti-lakskana-vidhdna) 

The following female deities are specially described ; Sarasvati, the goddess of 
learning ; Savitri ; Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth or fortune ; Mahl, the 

W — — ^ 

* A viriint reading gives nlihattra (an umbrella), ' ’ 

» Thfl tenn2>j#/ia means ,i .too), seat, cliair, thione, pedeita). ;,n altir. Ttie well-known fifly-one 
Pidia.dhinas ate the saorei .pots where the parts of the body of Sati (Pirvati). the consort of Siva 
fell after she had been out to pieces by the discus oi Vi..h.,u. As the I ivga or phallus .ymboliealiv’ 
represents Siva, so the pUha docs his consort Parvati. ^ 
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earth-goddess ; Manonmaui, the goddess of love ; Durga ; and the the Seven Mothers 
(Sapta^mdtri) colloL-tively so called. Of these, Lakshmi isdistinguibhed into Maha- 
(or the great) Lakshnii, and Samanya (the ordinary) Lakshmi, the latter being 
installed in all the family chapels. The Seven Mothers consist of Vilrahi, Kaumari, 
ChamuRcla, Bhairavi, Mahendri, V'aishriavi, and Brahma ijL These seven goddesses 
are measured in the nava*tdla system, and all other female deities in the dasa-tdla 
system* The details of these measurements are discussed in two separate chapters, 
wherein the comparative measurements of the several parts of the various limbs of 
the body are given. It may be pointed out here that according to the dahaddla 
system the whole length of the body is ten times the face, while in the nava-tdkiy it 
is nine times, and hence in the ashta-tdla it should be eight times the face, and so 
forth. 

The characteristic attributes and poses, and the ornaments, decorations, etc., of 
each of these female deities are described in detail. 

The goddess Saras vati is represented as seated on a lotus-seat. Her com- 
plexion is white like crystal. She is four-armed; in her tw^o right hands she holds a 
samdario} and a rosary {aT^sha^mdld), and in her two ’eft hands a book 
{pnstaka) and a water-pot {kv^ndika). There exists, however, also a two-handed 
variety of the Sarasvati image. Her ornaments, which are described in detail, 
include ear-pendanls of the type called grdka-kundala {makaradcundala), 

Savitri, who is seated on a lotus-seat to the left of Brahma, may be white and 
red (iveta-rakta) or dark blue (sydma). She has two arms and two eyes, in other 
words, she assumes a purely human shape. She holds a blue lotus-flower (idpala) in 
her right hand, while her left hand is stretched out in the pose of granting a 
boon {vara), Savitri too is adorned with various ornaments. 

Lakshnii, the goddess of good fortune, looks benign (prasanria-vadana)] her 
complexion is like pure gold. She has four arms. Her upper right hand is raised 
m the attitude of granting security {abhaya)^ and iu her other right hand she 
holds either a red lotus flower (padma) or a rosary. The attributes held in her 
left hands are a tabor or hand-d^um (dindiina) an I a blue or red lotus flower. 
As befits the goddess of luck, she is bedecked with gorgeous ornaments and jewels. 

In contradistinction with ‘ the Great Lakshmi ’ (Maha-Lakslimi) thus described, 
Che ‘ ordinary’ Lakshmi is said to have o dy two hands in each of which she holds 
a red lotus flower (nikta-ixuhna). Her distinguishing feature is that she is placed 
between two elephams with uplifted trunks. A brief account is given about repre- 
sentations of Lakshmi as the spouse of Vishiju. 

• Sh(»uld we read it diu'Sa (minor) ^ The regular attiibut<- ot fearasvail, however, ib the lute 
{tif/dj. 
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The Eiirth-goddess {Malil-kakti)^ who is placed on the other side of Vishnu, is 
said to be two-armed and two eyed. In her light hand she holds a blue lotus 
(utpala) ; with her left hand *she indicates the granting of a gift. She has a dark 
blue {hfdma) complexion and wears makara ear-rings. 

Durga, also called Gaiiri and Parvali, the consort of Siva, is two-airced. 
She holds a blue lotus in her light hand and lier left hand is in the poiiC of 
granting a gift (aara). She is di: 3 tinguishi.d by all the marks of female beauty and 
profusely adorned with oruamov^ts. She has a dark blue (s^.dma) complexion and 
wears yellow garments. She is placed to the left of Siva, or of his symbcl, the 
liftga* 

Manoninani, the go idess of love, is four-armed and three-eyed. Strange to say, 
her hair-dress is sai l to he the matted hair ij'itd) of an ascetic. Two of her hands 
are in the attitude of assuming protection (abhaya) and of granting a boon ivara). 
In each of the two other iiands she holds a lotus-flower. Her complexion is red and 
white or dark blue {^ydma). It appears that this Sakti also is 

roclioued as belonging to the retinue of Siva, in whose temple she is worshipped. 

Finally, the Seven Mothers are desTibed. In gene these Saktis have the 
same emblems and distingriishiag features as their male counteryjarts. Brahraaui 
and Rudraiii, for instance, who are the Saktis of Brahma and Rudra (or Siva) 
respectively wear the ma.ted hair of the ascetics Brahma ni has four faces and four 
hands, in two of which she holds a rosary (aksha-indld) a water pot {kundika). 
Riidrani has a white complexion, her attributes arc the antelope {harina) and the 
noo^e (pdka). Vaishuavi and Varahl, who arc both Saktis of Vishriu, are distin- 
guished by a dark blue (^ydm^) complexion an 1 hold the discus (chakra) and 
conodi-shell (5 which are the well-known Linbloras of Vishnu. Vrirahi has 

a boar’s head. 

The chapter closes with a very brief reference 10 the plumb-liues which are 
more fully treated in a separate chapter. 

CHAPTER LV 

The Jain Images {Jaina-lakahana^vidhdna) 

The opening lines descrihe in detail the various kinds of measurements used 
in Indian sculpture. 

The linear measurement is divided into six kinds, mdna.pramdm^ parimdna, 
lamha-vidnay unmdna^ and upamdna. 

The measurement from the foot to the top of the head is called mdna which 
is in fact nothing but height, Pramdna is the measurement of breadth (vistdra) ; 
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is the measurement of girth or circumference {'paritah^\lam^ a-mdna 
is the measurement along the plumb-line or the line drawn perpendicularly through 
the different parts of the body, the mdna or the measurement of the Ik ight being 
determined by the surface of the body; uiihidna is the measurem< of thickness 
(nimna) or diameter ; and wpamdria is the measurement of interspace (nu^ara), 
such as that between the two feet of an image; this measurement is evidently 
taken from one plumb line to another. 

The primary measurement {ddi-mdna) refers to comparative measurement 
and is divided into nine kinds. The height of an image is determined 1st, by 
comparing it with the breadth (tdrx) of the whole temple ‘harinya); 2ndly, with 
the height of the cella or sanctum (garbha-griha) ; ordly , with tiie height of the door 
{dvdra~mdna) ; -ithly, with the measurement of tlie base (adh^shfhdna) \ 5thly, by 
expressing it in /tas^as ; Gthly, iu the tdla system ; Tthly, in angulaf^ ; bthly, by 
comparing it with the height of the worshipper; and 9thly, with the height of the 
riding-animal {vdhana) or with the height ot the principal i lol {mHa-bera). 

Absolute measurement in cubits {ha^ta)y etc., is giveu in the case of many 
architectural and sculptural objects. 

The afigula (lit, finger) measurement has reference to both comparative and 
absolute measurements. Three kinds of ahgidas are expressly distinguished, and 
a fourth angula is added later. 

(a) The berdhgidi is the measurement taken by the afigula or finger of the 
main idol, 

ib) The mdnangida refers to the ordinary absolute measurement in ahfjulaSy 
one afigula being equal to eight yavas (barley giains) or | of an English 
inch. 

(c) The mdtrdfigula is the measurement determined by the length of the digit 
and the width of the middle finger in the right hand of the master (kartri). 

(d) Another kind of afigula measurement is determined by dividing the whole 
length of the body of an image into a number of equal parts each of which is 
called a dehadabdhdngida or simply dehdngula. In the last sense, afigula is 
used to mean simply a part. Thus both afigula and part {amba) are indiscrim- 
inately used throughout the work. If the length, etc., of a building or image is 
divided into a number of eijual parts for some special purpose, each of them is 
called angula or amsa indiscriminately. This lack of discrimination has been 
very confusing in many places, rendering it extremely hard to distinguish an 
absolute measurement from a comparative one. 

The height of the image is determined by comparing it with the height of the 
worshipper {yajomdna). It may be of nine kinds, according as it extends from the 
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foot the worshipper to hi'^ sex- )rg<iD, navel, heart, breast, arms, chin, tip of the 
nose, hair limit (on the forehead), or to his full height. The talamdna admits of 
many varieties : the ten tala measurements vary from one tala to ten idla ; each of 
these is again divided into three types, the uttama or the largest, the madhyama 
or the intermediate, and the adhama or the smallest* Thus au image is of the dasa- 
tala measurement when its whole length is equal to ton times the face inclusive of 
head. In the largest type of the daka-idla system, the whole length is divided into 
124 equal parts which are proportionately distributed over the different limbs of 
the body ; in the intermediate type, the whole length is divided into 120 equal 
parts, and in the smallest type, into 116 equal parts. In the navadala system, the 
whole length would be nine times the face, in the aahta-tdla, eight times, and so 
forth. Several of these tala measures are described in detail in the subsequent 
chapters. 

The varieties of the alternative measurements in each ease are simplihed by 
the application of the rules of dyddi-ahad'Varg a . 

The main object of the chapter, namely, the description of the Jain deities, 
is thus submerged in a lengthy discussion of the various measurements used both 
in architecture and sculpture. 

Like all other idols, the images of Jain deities too may be stationary or 
movable ; they may be in the erect or in the sitting posture. They have a purely 
human shape, and wear neither robes nor ornaments. On the chest the ^rlvataa 
symbol is marked in gold. They are placed on a throne decorated with the makara- 
toraria, and the ornamental tree (kalpa-vriksha), and are attended by Narada and 
other sages, by Yakshas, Vidyadharas, Siddbas, Nagendras, and Lokapfdas, etc, 
Ail these attendants, it should be observed, are also known as Hindu deities. 

The twenty-four Tirthankaras or Jain saints, are referred to but not 
specified.^ 

CHAPTER LVl 

The Buddhist images (Bauddha-lakshana-vidhdna) 

The account of these images too is very meagre. Evidently the author had in 
mind solely effigies ot Buddha, not of other Buddhist deities. This is clear 
from his descripDion. These figures, he says, which may be either erect or in the 
sitting posture, are placed on a throne {^siihhdsana) and are distinguished by the 
a^vattha tree as well as by the kalpa*vriksha or mythic wonder-tree. The latter, 
as we have seen, is represented in connection with other divine beings as well, but 

* Cf. James BuKGfcSS, Digambara Jaina Iconography^ lndi(xfi Antiguaty^ vol. XXXII, pp, 
459 sqq., for the full list of the Jain Saints; sea also the N\riter*s Dictionary of Hindu Architecture, 
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the akvattha or religiosa is characteristic of Buridha, as the Bodhi-tree 

under which he attained enlightenment (Bodhi) belongs to that species. Another 
peculiar mark of Buddha, which has been duly noted by the author, is the 
ushniaha or protuberance of the skull {iish nlshoj jvaf a-maulika)} For the rest the 
appearance of Buddha is purely human. He has a full face, a long nose, 
smiling eyes and elongated ears. His body is fleshy, his chest broad, his belly 
round and his arms long. He wears a yellow garment (pltdinbara-dhara) and his 
complexion is white. Like other idols, the Buddha images are made of wood, 
stone or iron (to/io.). They are measured according to the largest type of the 
da^'i,*tdla system. 

CHAPTER LVII 

Images of sages (Munidakskana-Vidhdna) 

The seven well-known patri^^rchs or sages {riski or mxiui) are taken to illust- 
rate the three varieties of the idla measurement. They are Agastya, Kasyapa, 
Bhrigu, Va^ishtha, Bhargava, Vi^vamitra, and Bharadvuja, 

Agastya is bright blue {sydma) in colour, Kasyapa yellow {pUa)y Bhrigu dark 
or black {krishna), Va§ishiha red (rakta), Bhargava brownish {pifigala)^ Visva- 
mitra red (rakta), and Bharadvaja yellow {jidridrat lit. turmeric-coloured). They 
are represented id a purely human shape, being Hwo-armed and two-eyed^; they 
wear yellow garments and the sacred thread {yajna-sutra) and are distinguished 
by the matted hair of the ascetics (jaidjnta). In their two hands they hold 
a staff {dan da) and a book {pustaka). Of Agastya who is mentioned first 
among the seven sages, it is stated particularly that he is corpulent {hrihat- 
kiikahi) and hump-backed (Iciibjdkdra), 

Of these seven sages, Agastya is measured in the seven-taia, Kasyapa and 
Bhrigu in the eight4dia, and the rest in the nine-^dia. The details of these three 
tala measurements are given subsequently. 

In the sapta or seven-^d^a measurement, the whole length of the image is 
seven times the height of the face which is generally twelve angulaa (9 inches) in 
the Indian system. This length is divided into 12x7=84( equal parts, of which 
the proportional distribution among the different limbs is explained at great length. 

In the ashta or eight-^dii system, the whole length is similarly divided into 
96 equal parts, and in the nxue-tdla into 108 equal parts. 

‘The ,or mark between the brows, which is aujther distiaguishing featme ot 

Buddha, K not noticed m the c.urao oi this dLScriptiou. ^ 
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CHAPTER LVIII 

Images of Yakshas, Vidyadharas, etc., (Yalcsha'^idyddhara-vidhdna) 

The present chapter deals briefly with four classes of semi-flivine beings, 
namely, Yakshas, Vidyadharas, Gandharvas, and Kinnaras. They are said to have 
two arms and two eyes, in other words, they assume a purely human appearance. 
They are adorne I with the crown known by the name of karanda* The colour of 
the Yakshas is stated to be dark blue (sydma) and yellow {pUa), that of the Vidyu- 
dharas dark red , iydma-rakla) and yellovF. The images both of the Yakshas and the 
Vidyadharas are measured according to the nava-tdla system. The Yakshas are 
distinguished from the Rakshasas, the latter being evil spirits, while the former are 
regarded as supernatural beings of a benevolent and inoffensive disposition, Q'he 
Yakshas act as attendants {aniichavo) and chowry-bearers of the gods. The 
Vidyadharas are a kind of fairies possessed of magical power. Here apparently 
they are described as Atlantes, The Gandharvas are celestial choirs, and 
celebrated as musicians. 

The description of the Kinnaras is contained in a Malini stanza at the end of 
the chapter. '‘The legs are like those of an animal, the upper part of the body is like 
that of a man, the face is like that of Garuda (the bird of Vishnu) and the arms 
are provided with wings. He is adorned with a diadem and a red lotus, has the 
beautiful hue of a flower, and holds a lute {vlnd). These are the characteristic 
features of the Kinnara.’’' 

CHAPTER LIX 

Images of devotees {Bhakta-lakshana-vidhdna) 

Devotees are divided into four classes according to the four stages of holi- 
ness, and are calkd sdlokya, sd7)V‘pya, sdrupya, and sayiijya,^ Sdlokya is the 
result of devotion (hhcikti)^ knowledge (judna) and renunciation (vairdgya). 
Knowledge combined with renunciation leads to sdmtpya. Sdriipya is produced 
in the worshipper by meditation alone, and sdyujya is attained by the true 
knowledge (of God). 

The images of the sdlokya class of worshippers are measured in the largest 
type of the iiava-tdla system, in which the w^hole length is divided into 112(?) 
equal parts. Those of the sdmipya class are measured in the smallest type of the 

1 It may be noticed that the body of the Hnnaia is a combination of the bodies of a man, an 
animal and a bird 

2 The sdlokyddi-chaiushiaya is also mentioned in tfce Bhdgavaia'pu.yai^a^lX^ 4, G7. The literal 
meaning cf thefeur terms in question is : dwelling in the seme woild (tu., as the deity), dwelling 
in the vicinity (of the deity), being in confoimity (with the deity), and being united (with the deity) 
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daia4Ma system, in which the whole length is divided into 116 equal parts. Those 
of the sdriipya class are measured in the intermediate type of the daia-tdla 
system, in which the whole length is divided into 120 equal parts. And the figures 
of the sdrupija class are measured in the largest type of the daia4dla system, in 
which the whole length is divided into 124 equal parts. 

The first two systems, namely, the largest type of the nava4dla and the smallest 
type of the dasa4dla, are minutely described in this chapter. The other two 
systems, that is, the intermediate and the largest types of the dxia-tdla^ are treated 
subsequently in two separate chapters. 

CHAPTER LX 

Riding animals of the Gods : the Goose (Vdliaoia-vidlidne 
Harhsa4akshana) 

The chapter opens with the announcement that the vdhanas of the Triad 
{Trimurti) will now be descri'cel. Bub only one of them, namely, the Goose 
ijiamsa), is described in this chapter, the other three, the Garuda, the Bull, and the 
Lion, being described in the next three chapters. In these four chapters, the 
term vdhana is used to designate the various animals and birds used by the 
gods and goddesses for riding. 

The goose is the vdhana of Brahma. The limbs of the goose are said to be 
measured in the largest type of tbe clvi-tdla system. The details of this system 
are described minutely. The Goose is white all over, with red legs and golden 
beak. 

The chapter closes with the statement that ro\^s of geese should be beautifully 
carved or painted in the temples of the gods and in the mansions of Brahmins and 
kings: they are figured on the entablature (prastara)} on the upper part of the 
uttaretj on the Icnta, nula, and grivu (neck), 

CHAPTER LXI 

The Garuda yGaruda^vadTia-vklhdnaY 

The chapter opens with a lengdiy discussion on the application of the rules 
of dyddi-sh'jchvarya in order to reconcile various comparative measurements 
suggested for the Garuda and olher riding animals of the gods. 

1 The Garudi is a mythical bird, the sovereign of tne feathered tribes and the enemy of the 
Serpent (Ndfja) race. There is a tradition that Garuda is the son of Kusyapa and Vinata. Hence the 
metronymic ‘ Vainaieya ’ by which he is often designated. The myth of the birth of Garu<Ja is told 
in the Uafidbha. dta^ Adi-ya va, chapter 10. 
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Garucla is the ta/iana of Vishriu. His limbs are measured in the wrzi'a-fato 
system, the details of which are given in a previous chapter. He is figured in 
an erect or sitting posture, and as meditating on Vishiiu with joined palms. 
The arrangement of his various limbs and their colour, etc., are described at 
great length. The Garuda is figured partly as a human creature and partly as 
a bird. He is provided with feathers, with wings painted in five colours, 
and with a beak (i'itHda'); but, on the other hand, the description refers to his 
arms (prahoshtha), his ears and hair (keia). He wears various ornaments 
{sarvalankdra-samyukta) including a diadem of the kind called karatida {lit., a 
basket) and is gorgeously painted in a great variety of colours. He is described as 
being of a terrific appearance (rigradris). His worship is stated to be conducive 
to the destruction of the enemy (iatru-ndsa). 

CHAPTER LXII 

The Bull {Vrishabha-lakshana-vidhdna) 

The bull Nandin^ is the animal of Siva, Its image, which may be either 
recumbent or erect, is placed facing the Siva temple on a pedestal (pttha), either 
inside the shrine, or in a pavilion (mandapa) in front of the temple, or at the door. 
It is not measured in any tala system. Various absolute and comparative measure- 
ments are prescribed. Its height, for instance, may be equal to the height of the 
idol (of Siva), or up to its ears or arms, or the height may be from one cubit 
to nine cubits, or equal to three-fourths or one half of the height of the door of 
the temple. The bull Nandin is made either solid or hollow, of iron (lohaja), 
stone, wood, dbhasa (marble), ratna (precious stone), sudha (stucco), baked 
clay (terra-cotta ?) and sarkard (grit). 

The description and measurements of the various limbs of the bull are given 
in great detail. From the description it would appear that the bull of Siva is white 
in colour except the four legs, the hoofs, and the ears, which are red. He is 
covered with a tiger-skin and wears not only garlands round the neck but even 
foot-rings or anklets (nnpura). 

1 The image of the bull Nandin is rugularly found in front- of temples dedicated to Siva. A well- 
known example is the colossal recumbent bull, placed opposite the famous vimdna of Tanjore. It is 
hewn out of one block of black granite nnd measures 16 feet in length and 13 feet in height. A remark- 
able bronze Nandin, which is found at Brahmor (Chamha) in the Western Himalaya and which, on 
the evidence of an inscription, may be assigned to the seventh century A. D, is illustrated iu the 
Antiquities of Cliamba State (Archaeoloijical Survey of India, New Imp. Series, vol XXXVI, Part I 
plate X) 
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CHAPTER LXIII 

The Lion (Simha'lakshana-vidhdna) 

Ihe lion ia the last of the four divine vdhanas^ to which a chapter is 
devoted. ' 

As in the case of the bull, the image of the lion is not measured in any tala 
system. The absolute raeasurenaents of the various parts of the lion, expressed in 
angulaSj are enumerated. The lion is made in an erect, sitting or recumbent 
posture. His tail is generally equal to his height. His four legs are like those 
of the tiger. His colour is white, but his mane should be red. The shape of his 
nails and teeth is compared to that of the crescent {bala-chandra , ardha’Chandra), 

CHAPTER LXiy 

The image iPratimd-vidhdna) 

This chapter, which is missing in all the manuscripts but one, opens with the 
announcement that herein will briefly be described the measurements from head 
to foot of the sixteen attendant deities of the Vishnu temple. It will be remember- 
ed that in the 32i:d chapter on ‘ attendant deities* (Parivara-vidhdna) groups 
of eight, ten, sixteen and thirty-two deities have been mentioned, who are 
stated to occupy subsidiary shrines in the compound of a large Vishnu temple. 

But the contents of the chapter, in reality, do not expressly describe any of 
the groups of deities in question. The first part deals with the various kinds of 
comparative measurements already discussed at the beginning of the 55th chapter 
on the Jain deities. The second part elaborately describes the rules of the 
ayadi'Shad-varga^ which have been repeatedly mentioned whenever a variety of 
measurements was suggested for any particular object. 

The comparative measurement is distinguished into twelve kinds, accordino- as 
it is compared with the phallus, the main Vishiiu image, the width of the sanctum 
{garbha griha), the breadth of the main temple {harmya, prdsdda), the door, vamsa, 
basement, pillar; or is based on cubit {hasta) measurement, ^«^a-measuremeut, 
the measurement of the worshipper, and cingula measurement. 

* At the beginning of the chapter (and agiiu in the concluding verse) the lion is loosely indicated 
as ‘the riding animal of the gods ’ [devandm vdhanam). It is, however, well known that the lion (or 
the tiger) is more particulariy the animal of Purvati, the consort of Siva. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that of the other deities, both male and female, each, as a rule, has his or her own vdhana, 
e.g., Karttikeya the pea-cock, Ganesa the mouse, Indta the elephant, Yama the bu0alo, Surya a 
chariot drawn by Neven horses, Varuna a crocodile (ma/ca/a), Kubera a man (whence his epithet nara^ 
vdhana)y etc. 
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The angula is further distinguished, as already pointed out, into three kinds, 
namely, linga or herangul jy the mdnangulay viz,^ angula of eight yavaa or f inch, 
and the dehalahdha- angula^ viz., one of the equal parts into which the whole 
length of an image is divided. The measurement obtained from a comparison with 
the height of the main idol or the worshipper is of nine kindSj as it may reach the 
full length (of the idol or the worshipper), his eyes, nostrils, chin, arms, breast, 
neart, navel, and sex^organ. 

Other measurements obtained from a comparison with the phallus and various 
parts of the temple, such as the door, the pillar, etc., admit of many varieties and 
proportions. 

CHAPTER LXV 

The largest type of the dasa-tala measurement {Baia^tdla vidhdna) 

In this system the whole length of an image is divided into i 24 equal parts, 
which art proportionately distributed over the ditierent parts of the body from 
head to oot. The measurement of breadth, etc,, of the various limbs is not 
included in these 124 parts. The measurement of the hand, eic., is also excluded. 
All the numerous parts of the body are minutely descril ed. Such minute measure- 
ment as that of the finger-digit, the interspace between two toes, etc., has not 
escaped the notice of the author of the Mdnasdra* 

CHAPTER LXVI 

The intermediate type of the dafta-tala measurement {Madhyama- 

dasa-tdla^vidhdna } 

Thi» female deities of the higher order are generally measured in this system. 
The whole height of the image is divided into 120 equal paits which are propor- 
tionately distributed over the various parts of the body from head to foot. The 
details are minutely described. 

The face is taken as the standard of the tala measurement, and is generally 
twelve angulaa or about nine inches in length. The face is stated to be of oval 
shape {kuklcutdnda'Samdhdra, lit., ‘shaped like the egg oi a hen*). The eye-brow 
is shaped like the bow {ckdpdkdra), the eyes like a fish {malsydkdra), the nose 
like the sesame flower (tilapushpdkriti), and the nostrils {put a) like a bean 
{nishpdva-hlja). 

According to both Indian and European canons, a well proporiioned male 
human figure is equal to eight times {ashia4dla) the length of the face, and a female 
human figure is seven and a half times the length of the face. “ The other rules 
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J arrived at by the Indian artist do not appear to be divergent; from those evolved 
by the European artist, and if in Indian sculpture the results are not good in 
some instances, it is the fault of the artist and not attributable to the guide book,”* 

" CHAPTER LXVII 


The plumb-lines {rralamba-lakshana-vidha'na) 

The plumb-lines, as has already been pointed out, are lines draw n through 
the body of an image in order to find out accurately the perpendicular and the 
horizontal measurements of the different parts of the body. 

This is done by means of an instrument, called pra^a?n6a-p/ici/afca. Vv hich is a 
square plank of four, three, two, or one afigiila in thickness, with the sides equal to 
three-fourths or onedialf of the length of the imjige. Another plank of the same 
size is used as the stool on which the image is placed. The first mentioned plank 
(pralamba-phalaka) is fixed to the crown of the head of the image. The planks 
are kept parallel lo ea di other. Holes are male in the upper plank, wherefrom 
are suspended strings at the other end of which are attached --mall balls of 
iron or stone. The number of holes and s- rings suspended from them, which 
the plumb-lines are determined, varies from five to eleven, according to the 
different postures and poses of the image. The fiive principal plumb-lines consist 
of one drawn from the centre of the upper plank corrtspcmding to the crown of the 
head, and four on the four sides of the body. Two other lines drawn adjoining 
the right and left sides of the face make the number seven. Another t vo lines 
drawn on the right and lefc sides of the back of the head make the number nine, 
and two lines drawn from the two arm-pits make the total of the lines eleven. 

The line drawn from the crown of the head {iikha-mani, lit., crest jewel) 
passes by the diadem and the head-dress, the middle of tlic foJ ehead, the eye-brows, 
the nose, the chin, the neck, the chest {}iTiday(x ), the navel, the sex-organ, the thighs, 
between the knees, the ankles [Tialohxs)^ the heels, the soles of the feet and the 
two big toes. This is evidently drawn along the surface of the body in a 
perfectly erect or straight posture of the image. The other plumb-lines too 
touch difttient parts of ihe body ; but they are not particularly mentioned here. 

Very minutely are described the comparative and the absolute measurements 
of the perpendicular distance between different parts of the body by a plumb-line, 
as well as the horizontal distance from one line to another. The distance, say, 
between the two big toes, is said to be eight angulas The variation of these 
measurements in different postures and poses is carefully considered. 

* T. A. Gopinath Rao, Elemenh of Hindu Jeonog^aphy, 
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The three postures of images, namely, erect or standing (sthanaka), sitting 
(dsana) and recumbent {kayana), are frequently mentioned in the Mdnasara} 

In the present chapter a special reference is made to the three hhanqas or poses 
which are distinguished in Indian sculpture They are known as sama-hhanga or 
equipoise, dbhanga or a slight flexion, ati-bhanga or an excessive flexion, and 
tri-bhanga or of three flexions.^ 

CHAPTER LXVIII 

The first casting of the image ^ Madhyckehhishta-vidhdna) 

The chapter opens with an enumeration of the names of phalli and ascetics 
(muni), as well as of architects,^ but the subject proper is the casting of an image 
in wax (madhachchhishta). The sthapati and the sthdpahi prepare the wax, but 
the manner of it? preparation is not expressly described. All kinds of images, 
temporary or permanent, stationary or movable, are moulded in wax. The 
process appears to be this. Some part of the image is covered with a thin 
copper-leaf (tdmra-patra) and the wax is laid on two or three angulas 
deep. Mulil^d (?) is spread above the part covered with wax. The idol is 
heated after it has been besmeared. If the master likes, the smearing may be 
done with melted iron too. One half of the image, which is not covered with earth, 
is washed in water. The process is repeated several times. If any of the minor 
limbs be lost through this process, the image should be furnished with it again 

^ Each ot the^e three, of courbe, admit- of a variety. The sitting posture {d'-ana) is in 
particulir distinguished into various forms in Indian literature uud sculpture, such as the padmd- 
sanay hhadi d-^ana, vayd^ana, vlr dsana, i>vastil<d^Ciyi(ii yog dsana, etc. In some books, even eighty- 
fonr postures are enumerated. These manners of sitting form part of the eight-fold observances 
of ascetics. 

2 The expression tri-hhanga (and tri->bhaiigin) is applied to EribLna in his aspect of the divine 
cow-herd (Gupala) playing the reed-pipe Ct. Een onhekeyid Indisch tooneelstuh [Gopdlakeli^chandrikd) 
Tekst met inleiding door W. Caland. (Verhand, Kon. Akad. v Wetensch. te Am- terdam N. B. Dl. 
XVII, No 3 Amsterdam 1917, p. Id, 1. 1 {ma' akaia-vibhaiigojjvala-Ui-hhangdnga-goydlena) and p. 
124, 1 32 {tri-hliaiigin). 

3 The six kinds of phalli {jyotir-linga) enumerated here arc; sait^a, pd'aupaia, kdlamuhlia, 
mahdvrata, vdmana and bhairava. Cf. above, where the fifth class is called vdrna. The names of 
the tnunh are Agastya, Kasyapa, Bhrigu, Gautama, Bhiirgava, GfiLiva (V Gfirg.i), etc., cf. above. 
The expert authorities on architecture are the following : Visvakarman, Vifevesa, Visvasara, 
Prabodhaka, Vrita, Maya, Ivabbtar, Mann, Nal:i, Munaviu, Miinakalpi, Manasara, Prashtar, Mdna- 
bodha, Vifevabodha, Naya, Adisata, Vii^iala, Visvaka&yapa, Va&lubodha. Mahiit.antra, Vastuvidyapati, 
Para^ariyaka, Kalayupa, Chaitya, Chitraka, Avarya, bBdiiakaeaia-:.iihhita, Bhaiiu, India, pok.ijna, 
and J?aura-. 
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after having been heated. But if the head or the middle of the body (madhya- 
l-aya) be damaged, the whole image should be changed. If the master does not 
approve of the image, it should be recast. The whole proces.s in its diderent .stages 
has to he attended by many ritualistic ceremonies. 

In other texts the process of casting an image is much more clearly described I 

“ If images have to be cast in metal, the wax must first be melted and poured 
(out of the mould) and all defects removed with cloth.'* ^ 

“ If the images be required to be made of earth, rods (of metal or wood) 
must be (inserted in them), if of metal, they must fir^-t be prepared wcdl in wax. **2 
If an image is to be made ot metal, it must first be iiiado of wax, and then 
coated with earth ; gold and other metals are purified and cast into (the mould) 
and a complete image is thus obla ncd hy capable workmen.”^ 

“ In regard to bronze images,’^ says Mr. Rao, " it is believed by some that 
India could not hav^e known the civ€ method ot making metal images 

earlier than about the 10th century, A.D., and that India must have therefore 
borrowed it from Europe. That the art of casting metals in wax moulds is much 
earlier in India can be shewn in more ways than one.” In support of his assertion, 
Mr. Rao cites the three above mentioned quotations. 

CHAPTEIi LXIX 

The defects of the limbs {Ahga<Us}iana-vi(lhdna) 

The chapter opens with the announcement that it will describe the evil 
consequences of a defective construction of buildi ng^, which threaten the king, 
the kingdom, and the maker. It is laid down that no part of a building should be 
larger or smaller than what is prescribed. But nothing is further stated about 
the defects themselves. Xor are images separately mentioned. The penalties for 
defective construction arc enumerated with regard to the difiorent architectural 
members, such as doors, staircases, columns, walls, domes, spires, etc. Thus, it 
is stated that, if the altai {vedika) be too small, the master will lose his eye-sight ; 
if the pinnacle {sthpihd) be too large or too small, the people will be afflicted with 
poverty ; if the columns be too largo or too small, the family ot the master will be 
exterminated, and so forth. 

No such penalties, however, are mentioned for defects in .sculptural objects. 

^ Karai^agamay II V. II. 

* Suprabheddgama^ XXXIV. 21. 

* Vishnu-sarnhita, patala, 14. 

* Elements of Hindu Iconoa apnij 
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CHAPTER LXX 

The chiselling of the eye iNavanonrii1lana-lal<8h(ma-vidhaiia) 

When the Indian sculptor hati carved a divine image, the ceremony of chisel- 
ling opening) the eyes of the idol is the final function, by which it is, as it 

were, imparted with eye-sight and rendered tit to be worshipped. The custom 
is quite ritualistic, although it is stated here that it should be carried out by the. 
architect. The ceremonies consist in the worshipping -f different deities, in per- 
forming the sacrifice with the holy fire, and in the 'r^atna-sucldhi {lit., purifying the 
jewel), etc. 

The setting of precious stones in the different jmrts of the phallus, and in the 
images of the deities is also described in the present chapter. 

This last chapter of the work closes wnth the statement that this science of 
architecture and sculpture was originally described by Brahma, Indra and all the 
other gods, and that the Mau'isara has been complied on the basis of these 
authorities. 

It will be noticed that of the seventy chapters of the Mdnasdra the first eight 
are introductory, the next forty-two deal v.ith architectural natters, and the last 
twenty are devoted to sculpture. In the introductory chapters full accounts are 
given of such preliminary matters as the table of content?., the svstem of measure- 
ment, the necessary training and qualifications of the different classes of architects, 
the selection of site, testing of soil, planning, designing, dialling, finding out car- 
dinal points, and astronomical and astrological calculations. Xext are given all 
the architectural details of various kinds of villages, towns and forts; joinery, 
dimensions and loundatioDs of buildings ; pillars and their component parts such 
as pedestals, bases, shafts and entablatures ; storeys varying from one to twelve in 
ordinary buildings and to seveutceri in gate-houses; compounds and couUs of 
edifices, their gate-houses, their attached and detached buildings, their compartments 
halls and chambers, their doors, windows and the openings, their courtyards, 
quadrangles, and arches; royal courts, palaces, thrones and crowns; cars, chariots 
and other conveyances ; articles of furniture such as bedsteads, couches, tables, 
chairs, wardrobes, baskets, cages, mills, lamps; dressco and garments; and orna- 
ments such as chains, armlets, head-gear and foot wear. In the c mcl tiding portion 
are given the sculptural details of idols of deities of the Hindus, the Buddhists and 
the Jains, statues of great personages, and images of animals f^nd birds. ^ 

Thus it may be concluded that as a standard woik on architecture in the 
widest sense of the term, the Mdnasdra is perfectly complete and methodical in all 
respects. 


^ See pp, 1, 137—156. 



The Mayamata Silpa-sastea 

The next weil-kiiown Silpa-Sfistra is the Mayamata attributed to one Ganna m- 
acharya,^ 

A detailed suimnary of this work is not necessary. The follo^^ing list of 
thirty-six chapters placed side by side ^Yith the similar chapters of the Manasard 
will show that in respect of the titles of chapters, their sequence nnd contents 
the Mayamata and the MCmasdra are identical.^ 

(1) Samgrahadhyaya — table of contents — ■Xldaasdrd, chapter I. 

(2) Vastu-prakara — classification of architectural subjec^^ — Mdnasdra,^ 

chapters IV, V. 

(3) Ehu-pariksha — te-tiiig of soil, MCf,a isdra, chapters IV, V. 

(4) Bhil-parigraha — testing of soil, Mdiiasdra, chapters IV, V. 

(5) Manopj kar ana — materials (system) of measurement. M. II. 

(6) Dik-parichchheda — chapter on finding out cardinal points, M. VI. 

(7) Pada-devata-vinyusa — ground p’aii, M. VII. 

(8) Bali-kanna-vidhana — ofie rings to gods, M. VIII. 

(9» Grama- vinyasa — villages, M. IX. 

(10) Xagara-vidhana -town-planning, M. X. 

(11) Bhu-lamba-vidhana — dimensions of storeys, M. XL 

(12) Garhha nyasa-vidhana — foundations, M. XII, 

(13) Upapitha-vidhana — pedestals, M. XIII. 

(14) Adhishthana-vidhaua— bases, M. XIV. 

(15) Pada- pramaua-dravya-sa mg raha — columns, M, XV. 

(16) Prastara-prakar.iiia — entablatures, M. XVI. 

(17) Sandhi-karma-vidhana —(wood) joinery, M. XV. 

(18) Sikhara-karana-bhavans-samapti-vidhana— making the hniaL and finish- 

ing the building, M. XVIII. 

(19) Eka-bhumi-\ idhana — one-storeyed buildiings. M. XIX, 

(20) Dvi-bhumi vidhfi na — two-storeyed buildings, M. XX. 

^ Oriental Manuscripts Library, M.idra', CataL<yuo, volume XXII, 13u3S ; aLs >13u3* — 1303U 
Compare the colophon I 

* The edition of the Mayamata by M. M Gauapeati Sastri conta^n^ only the lirst thirty-four 
chapters. Besides it does not seem to have made use ol the manuscriptb ni-niioncd elsewhere. But 
there is reference to three other manuscripts in this edition. 

3 Thu Manasara has ‘ Manopakarana ’ for chapter JI, which is placed in chapter V of the 
M.iyamata. 
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(21) Tri-bhfimi-vidhana— threo-storeyed buildings, M. XXI. 

(22) Bahu-bhiinii vidhaDa^ — buildings of more than throe storeys, M. XXII — 

XXX 

(23) Prakfira-parivfir.i — courts, and temples therein of the attendant deities ; in 

the Mnn^s^^f^ra these two subjects are treated in two chapters, XXXI, 
XXXII. 

(24) Gopura-vidhana — gate-houses, M. XXXIIIc 

(25) Mandapa -vidhana — pavilions, M. XXXTV. 

(26) Sala-vidhilna — halls, M. XXXV. 

(27) Griha-manadhikara^ — (location and) measurement of houses, M. XXXVI 

(28) Griba-pravf^§a — first entry into a newly built house (opening or house- 

's arming ceremony), M, XXXVIL 

(29) Raja-vcsrra-vidhana— royal palaces, IVI. XL- 

(30) Dvara- vidhana^ doors ; in the Manasara this subject is described in two 

chapters, XXXVIII, XXXIX. 

(31) Yanadhikara- conveyances, M. II, XLIII. 

(32) Yana-?iayanadhikara — cars and chariots, couches and bedsteads, M. 

XLIV, XLV. 

Sculptural subjects are abridged in only four chapters : 

(33) Linga-lakshaua- the Phallus, M. LII. 

(34) Pitha-lakshaTia — the Pedestal of the Phallus, M LIII. 

(35) Anukarma-vidhana — minor works on sculpture, LJ, LIV, LV, LXIII, 

LXV, LXX. 

(36) Pratimfi-lakshana — images in general, M. LXIV. 

It should be noticed that in respect of the titles of chapters, their sequence 
except in one instance, and contents and method of treatment- the Mayamata runs 
exactly like the Manasara^ step by step. It is hardly necessary to point out that in 
chapter 22 of the former the chapters XXII — XXX of the latter are abridged, to 
the great relief of readers. So also chapter 30 of the former is an abridgement 
of chapters XXXVIII, XXXIX of the latter. Chapters XLI (royal courts) and 
XLII (characteristics of kings) of the Manasara^ which have very little use in an 
architectural treatise, have been prudently omitted in the Mayamata. Chapters 
XLV to L of the Mdnasaraj which deal respectively with thrones, arches, theatres, 
ornamental trees, crowns, ornaments and articles of house furniture, are left out in 
the Mayamata, apparently as matters of detail. 

Sculpture is said to be the hand-maid of architecture. This statement, in its 
restricted sense, is however appropriate only to religious architecture, that is, 

1 Compare Sastri, ibid, where Chatur^bhilmyddi is added at the beginning. 

* Comp-'’ re ibid, where it is read chatur.griha-vvlhdna. 
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temple-builfling. But in a treatise which is conceincd with ail sorts of buildings — 
religious, residential, military — undue space and preference for sculpture have 
been economically avoided in the Maynmata. In this treatise, as has already been 
pointed out, sculpture dealing with the Phallus, Pitha, images and minor 
matters, is described in four chapters, while in the Munasara nearly two-thirds of 
the whole book, comprising twenty chapters, is given to these subjects ; and in the 
Afhiumad-bheda of KaSyapa to be discussed presently, which is avowedly a 
sculptural treatise, nearly half the space, comprising chapters 46 to 84, is devoted 
to matters of sculptural detail. 

It does not, therefore, seem unreasonable to suppose that in the compilation 
of the treatise named Mo.yamata , whether by Gannamacharya as stated in the 
colophon, of Ms. no. 1B038, Oriental Manuscripts Libary, I\Iadras. Oatalogue, 
volume XXII, page 8763) or by some body else, the Manasaro has been largely 

drawn upon. 

In consideration of the fact that with the Maya mat a (Ms. no. 13037, fol. 213a) 
the Mdnasdra (la) has become mixed, I am further led to believe that the 
manuscript of the Mayamata in the Madras Oriental Library seems to be an 
abridgement of the Mdnasdra. 

The fact that one Mayamata is included in the list of thirty-two authorities 
mentioned in the Mdnasdy^a itself does not present much difficulty in accepting this 
view. Mayamata, like Manu (or Manasara), is apparently a generic name, 
and the treatise catalogued under the title Mayamata-vdstU'^dst7^a need not 
necessarily be ascribed to the authority mentioned in the Mdnasdy^a, 
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The Amsumad-bheda of Kasyapa 

This is another well kn^wa treatise on architecture and about the next largest 
in size to the Mclnasari. There also a striking similarity between the Amiu'thad- 
hheda and the Mdnasara as will he shewn by the following lists uf chapters of 
these treatises: 

(1) KarshaTia — ploughing of the selected site, MCma^idra, chapter V, 

(2) Prasada-va^^tu — classification ot buildings, MCntasdf ti ^ chaptTr III. 

(3) Yabtu-homa — sacrificial offerings to the presi'iing deity of the site, Mdna- 

tdra, chapter VIII. 

(4) Pratbanieshtaka-vidhi — laying the joundatiuns ; in the Mdnnsdra this 

subje^ c ib dealt with in several places and not in a separate chapter. 

(а) Upapitha-vidhfaja — pedestals^ Jlldhasdra, cdiapler XIII. 

(б) Adhishthana-vidhi — bases, M. ]nV, 

(7) N rda-laksi^a'^a, — (*rinaE ; in thn Mcinnsdr a this subject s referred to in 

several places and not in a separate chapter, 

(8) Stambhadaksharia — columns, M. XV. 

(9) Phalaka-lakshaua— planks, Ivl. LXVII. 

(10) Vedikadaksliana— platferms, railingb ; in the Mdvasdra this is described 

in many places. 

(11) Jal aka-la k shall a — perforated windows, M. XXXIII (concluding portion). 

(12) i Oraiia-lakshana — arches, M. XLVI. 

(13) Vritta-sphntita-lakshana— in the Mdnasd ) a is not described in a 

separate chapter. 

^14) Starnbha-toraua-vidhi — arches upon columns, M XII. 

(15) Kumbha-tala' hikshana — oapifalr> of c diimns ; this also is not described in 

any one ch-^pter in the Mf'Ua-^d'^'af but is ret erred t<> in many places. 

(16) Vritta-sphutita-laksharia — same as chapicr 13. 

(17) Dvara-lakshaiia— doors, M. XXXVIII, XXXIX. 

(IS) Kampa^dvara-lakshaiia — a special door, M. XXXVIII, XXXIX. 

(19) Prastara-lakshana - eulablatures, M. XVI. 

(20) Gala-vidhana necks ; this is also not described in any one chapter in the 

Mdnasara 

(21) &khara-lakhha’ia-top-, fiiiials ; in the Marasara, this also referred to 

in many places. 
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(22) Nnsika — noscs, wings ; ia the Mdnasdra this is described in several places. 

(23) Manopakaraiia — system of measurement, same title in M. II. 

(24) Mana-sutradi-lakshaua—measuring strings, M. II. 

(25) Nagaradi-vidhi — towns, etc., M. X. 

1 26) Garnba-nyasa-vidhi — foundations, etc., M. XI T. 

(27) Eka-tala-vidhruia— one-storeyed buildings, M. XIX. 

(28-30) Dvi-chaturtha-tala-vidhana— two to four-storeyed buildings, M. 
XX— XXII. 

(31) Kutadi-lakshana— finiaN, in the Mdnasdra referred to in many plac es. 

(32 — 39) Pjficha-bhauu-bhami-vidhfina — five to twelve-storeyed buildings, M. 
XXIII-XXX. 

(40) Trayodasa-tnla-vidhana— thirteen-storeyed buildings, and 

(41) Shodasa-bhumi-vidhana — sixteen-storeyed buildings, auby-cts of these two 

chapters (40, 41) are dealt with in M, XXXIII. 

(42) Murdheshtaka- vidhi — the brick at the top; in tfe Mdnnsdra referred to 

in many places. 

(43) Prfikara-lakshaua — courts, M, XXXI. 

(44) Manta' -da)p ^-lak.-haua — pavilions, M. XXXIV. 

(45) Gopura-lakshaua — gate-houses, M, XXXI II. 

The remaining portion of this treatise, except the last tw’o chapters on 
villages, deals with sculpture more elaborately than in the Mdnasdra. 
It will be noticed that the purely architectural topics are more 
exhaustively describt d in the Mdiiasdra. 

(46) Sapta-matrikfi-lakshana — the seven mothers male inn iges). M, LXIV. 

(47) Vinayaka-lakshana— -imago of Vinayak i or Gaoe^a , noi ^pecifie 1 in the 
Md7la8ara^ but see chap^ LVII, XLI. 

(48) Puri vara- vidhi — images of attendant deities, M. XXXII 

(49) Linga-iakshauoddhara — imea* thing the phallus, cf. M. LII. 

(50) Uttama-dasa-tala-purusha-iuana — the largest type of ten-tala measure as 

applied to male deities, M. LXV. 

(51) Madliyama-dasa-tala piiriisha-maiia — the intermediate type of the ten tala 

measure as applied to mde deities, M. LXVI, LXI. 

(52) Uttama-nava tala — the largest type of the nine-tala measure, M, LVII, 

XLI. 

(53) Madhyama-nava-tala — intermediate typo of the nine-tala measure, 

M. LVII, XLI, 

(.54) Adharaa-nava-'ab. — tie -mallcst type of th** ninc-t'ila mea-uro, M. ibid. 
(55) Ashta-talj — the eight-taia mea-uro, M. LVII. 
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(56) Sapta-tala— the seven-tala measure, M, LVIL 

(57) Pitha-lakshauoddhara — the pedestal of the phallus, M. LIU. 

(58) Sakala-sthapaua-vidi — the insfallation of the images of I&vara 

three other deities, M. LI. 

(59) Sukhasana 


and 


(60) Sukhasana 

(61) Chandra-^ekhaia-murti-lakshana 


posture of an image, M. LXVIl. 

the image of Chandrasekhara (Siva), 


M. LI. 

(62) Vrisha-vahana-miirti-lakshaiia— the image of the bull, the riding animal 

of Siva, M. LXII. 

(63) Nritta-murti-lakshaua~the image of dancing (Siva), M. LI. 

(64) ) Gangadhara-murti-lakshana — the image of the Ganges-bearing 6iva, 


M. LI. 


(65) Tripura-murti-lakshaua — the image of §iva in the pose of killing Tripura 

(demon), M. LI, 

(66) Kalyaua-sundara-lakshana — the image of Kalyaria-sundara, M. LI, 

\67) Ardha-narI6vara-iakshana‘--the image of 6iva combined with his consort 
Parvati, M. LI. 

i 68) Gajaha-murti-laksharia— the image of Gajaha (?Gai3e^a). 

(69) Pasupata-murti-lakshana—the image of PaSupata (Siva), M. LI, 

(70) Kankala-murti-lakshapa — the image of a skeleton, M. not specified. 

i^Tl) Haryardha-Hara-lakshana — the combined image of Vishnu and Siva— 
M.LI. 

(72) Bhikshfitana-murti-lakshana— the image of Siva in the pose of a beggar. 

(78) Chandeshanugraha, M. not specified, 

(74) DakshinTwniirti-laksbana — the image of Dakshinfi, M. not specified. 

(75) Kaiaha-murti-lakshana-- the image of Kalaba, M. not specified. 

(76) Lingodbhava-lakshana— revelation of the phallus, M. LIL 

(77) Vriksha-samgrahana — collection of wood, M. XV, 

(78) Sula-lakshaua- the pike, M. not specified. 

(79) Sula-pani-lakshana — the image of Sulapfini (Siva), M. LL 

(80) Kajju-bandha-lakshana— binding of rope. 

(81) Mrit-saibskara-lakshana — the process of casting images in earth, 

referred to in many places in the Manasdra, 

(82) Kalka-saraskara-lakshana —preparation of mixtures. 

(83) Varna-samskara-lakshana— preparation of colours. 

(84) Varna-lepana-medhya-lakshana. 

tlhe contents of chapters 78-84 are rtf erred to in several places in the 
Mfdna^iU'a 


/ 
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(85) Gramadi-lakshaiia’) 

(86) Grama-laksha^ia ) 

In this treatise architecture proper is treated in the first forty-five and the last 
two chapters. These forty seven chapters are similar in many respects to the first 
fifty chapters of the Manasara, The Amiumad-hheda deals much more elaborately 
with sculptural objects in thirty-nice chapters in place of some twenty chapters 
of the Mdnasdra, But purely architectural topics are more exhaustively 
described in the Mdnasdra which seems in any case to have largely influenced 
the other work in these matters. 


villages, M. IX, 
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The Vl^VAKARMA-glLPA 

The most popular treatise ou architecture is naturally the one attributed to 
Vi^vakarman, the heavenly architect. There seems to have been more than one 
title to this work : one is called the V iHakarmcb-Prakaia or Yiivakavma^Vastii- 
iastra ] another is called the V iivakitrmly apparently the same as the 

Viivakarmly'i-^iipa-idstra} The one designated as Vi^vakarma^Prakdia or 
VHvakarma-VdsiVi'idstra deals with diree-tions on the building of houses, the 
making of roads, tanks, etc. The treatise contains thirteen chapters in which 
the following topips are dealt with : 

(1) Mail gal a elm ran a — auspicious preliminaries (benediction). 

(2) Vastu-purushotpatti-varnaDJjm— the origin of the presiding deity of the 

house. 

(3) Bhumi-lakshria soil, Mdnasdva. II, III. 

(4) Griha-pravesa— first entry into the house or h-uise-warniing, M. XXX VII. 

(5) Khanana-vidbi'- digging (ploughing) the soil, M, V. 

(6) Svapna-vidhi— dreams. 

7) Bhumi-phalam — fruit of soil, M. IV, V. 

(8) Griharambhe samaya-vidhi — auspicious time fur beginning a building, 

M, includes this in many places, 

(9) Dhvajadhyaya-phalani — flags. 

(10) Aya-vyayamsadinam phaiani, M. LIL XXXIX, IX, XXX, LXIV, LV. 

(11) Griha-madiiye devadlnim sthapana-nirriaya —installation of gods in temples, 

M. in many places. 

(12) Dhruvadi-griha-bheda, M, not specified. 

(13) Dvara-manani— measuremenis of doors, XXXIX. 

(14) Stambha-pramaouni — columns, M. XV. 

(15) Grihanam sala-nirnaya — hails of houses, M, XXXV. 

(16) Griharambha*kala nirnaya — almost the same as (8). 

(IT) Griharambhe lagna-kuudalistha-graha-phalani, M. not specified. 

(18) Sayya-mandira-bhavana-sumaua-sudbaradi-grihrumm laksiaanaai (see below 
the comparisons ot the Puranas and Agamas), referred to in many 
places in M. 

* Egg. Catalogue, pige 1129. A treatise bearing the sime title was published by the 
Venkate^vara Press, Bombay, in Samvat 1952, Saka, 1817, another at Benares in 1888. The same 
treatise is stated to hav.^ boon translated into Bhasbrt under the title ‘ Falfivama Vilusa ' by iUukula 
Saktidhara S irma, at Lucknow in 1896. 

In the Oriental Mss. Lib. Madras, there is a Ms. bearing the title ^ VUvakarmiyam-Silpa- 
Sastram ' (see Catalogue vol. XXI no. 13057). 
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(19) Paduka^upanaha-maflchadiiiam mana-lakshaua — measurement of foot wear, 

shoes, couches, etc., referred to in many places in M. 

(20) SaAku-feila-nyasa-niruaya— finding out the cardinal points, etc., by means of 

a gnomon, M. VI. 

(21) Vastu-deha-lakshanani-pujanam-bali-dana— ofiferings, M. VIII, 

(22) ^ila-nyasa — referred to in many places in M. 

(23) Prasada-vidhana — buildings, described in many places in M. 

(24) Silpa-vyasa, M, not specified, 

(25) Prasada-nirriaya, M. XIX — XXX, 

(26) Pithik^akshana — pedestals (of the phallus), M. LIII. XIII. 

(27) Maxidapa — pavilions, M. XXXIV. 

(28) Dvara-lakshapa^ doors, M XXXVIII, XXXIX. 

(29) Vapi-kupa-tadagodyana-kriya-^ making of tanks, wells, pools, gardens, 

leferred to in many places in M. 

(30) Daru-chchhedana-vidhi — cutting wood, M. XV. 

(31) Griha-prave^a-nirpaya— almost the same as (4), M. XXXVI. 

(32) Griha prave^a-kala-suddhi, M. XXXVII. 

(33) Sayyasana-dolikadinam laksha^ia— 1 edsteads, seats, palanquins (?bam- 

mocks;, almost the same as (18). 

(34) Durga-niroaya — forts and fortified cities, M. X. 

(35) Salya-jfianam, ^alyoddhara — semi-astrological topics, referred to in many 

places in M. 

(36) Nagara-sambandhi-raja-grihadinaih nirpaya — the palaces in cities, M. XLI, 
It should be noticed that most of these topics of this version of Vi^vakarman 

refer to non-architect ural and chiefly astrological matters. It is also worth notice 
that this treatise leaves out sculptural topics altogether. 

The VUvakaTmlya'iil'pa^y apparently the same as is mentioned in 
Kajendralala Mi tra*s notices of Sanskrit manuscripts, is a Nagari copy made in 

^ In Raja Dr. Rajendralala Mitra’e “Notices oi Sanskrit Mss.** (Vol. II, no 731, p. 142). 

Of the other version, Visvakarmiya Silpa-^astra, the Madras Ms noted above, which was copied 
by Nitla Surappa on Saturday, the 6th day of the bright fortnight of the A&vija month in the year 
Jaya, contains a statement referring to ViSvakarma’s debt to Brahma, Indra, Maya, Bhargava, Ahgirasa, 
Dhruva, Gautama, Gargeya, Manu, Vyasa, and Bhrigu. Agastya is also referred to, 

It is stated to have been founded on the revelation of ViSvakarman and traced back successively 
to Bfihadratha, Paratara and S imbhu. In the Mauasara the origin of the science Is attributed to 
oiva, Brahma and Vishnu, and through Indra, Brihaspati, Narada and others it was revealed to 
Manas ara ; Visvakarman, Maya, Tvash^ar, and Manu represent the heavenly architects, and Sthapati, 
^utragrahin, Vardhaki and Takshaka form the guild of modern architects ; but there are thiry-twe 
other arohiteolural authorities mentioned in the Manasara. 

7 
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1872 from an original written in the Hala-Kanadi character, the older codex being 
in the library of the Raja of Tanjore. None of the Mss. examined by Mr. Burnell 
is perfect or even tolerably correct. This treatise is apparently a compilation, 
as it is written in the Tantrie style, having Siva for its narrator.'* The contents 
are classified under the following seventeen chapters ; 

(1) Vi§\akarmotpattih karnia-visesha-bhedena vyavahrita-takshaka-varddha- 

kyadi-§abcla-vyutpatti§ cha — origin of Vi^vakarman, derivation of the 
words takshaka, vardhaki, etc , M. 11. 

(2) Satyadi-yuga-jata-narochchatfi-pramunaih,, yajfilya-kashthena prastarepa va 

deva*pratiaivvnirmune man adi— height of man in different ages of the 
world, wood and stone for the construction of imacres, 

(3) Takshakasya garbhddhanadi-saihskura-kathanaib, garbhotpatti-kathanadi 

cha — sacraments for sculptors and carpenters. 

(4) ^iva-liugadi-pratishthartham sabha-nirmanadi — hails for the installation 

of Siva’s phallus and other gods, M. LII. 

(5) Graha-pratima-nirmana-pramanaih, lihga-pitha-niima^)a-pramanadi cha — 

proportions of images of the planets and phalli. 

(6) Katha-nirmaua*vidhi‘kathanam — cars and chariots, M, XLIIT. 

(7j Eatha-pratishtha-vidhih — consecration of cars, M. XLIII. 

(8) Brahmi-M ahe^vaiyadlnam fcvaiupadi-variQadi»-characteristics of Brabnil, 

Mahesvari and other goddesses. 

(9) Yajnopavita-laksha Tiam — Brahmanical sacred thread. 

(10) S uvaii.ia-rajata-manjjadi-nirmita-yajnopavita-kathanam, dig-lhedena deva- 

stn&pana-prakmradi, meru-daksbina-sthita-henia-sila-kathanadi cha— sacred 
thread of gold, silver, mafjl fibre, the cardinal points at which images of 
gods and goddesses are to be installed ; qualities of (the stone-god called) 
Hema-^ila (lit,, golden stone) to be found to the south of the Meru 
mountain. 

( 11 ) Lakshmi-Brahmi-Mahe^varyudidevmdiadhdik-pala'grahudi-miirti-nirmaua- 

prakarah — images of Lakshmi, Brahmi, Mahei&vari and other goddesses, 
of Indra, Dikpala (quarter-masters), planets and other gods. 

(12, 13) Mukuta-kirita-jata-mukutadi-nirmana-prakaradi- crowns, crests and 
head gear, M. XLIX. 

( 14 ) 

Sthavarasthavara-siifaLa&arja-nirrraua-prakaradi, Punar viseshena kirita- 
lalata-pattikadi-nirmana-prakarah, Devataya mandirasya cha jirrjoddhara- 
prakarafi —movable and fixed thrones for images; crests, crowns, bands 
and other bead-gear ; repairs of temples, M. XLII, XLV, 

(16) Linga-murti-mandira-dvaradi-kathana— proportions of doors of temples 
to Phalli, M. XXXVIII, XXXIX, LXIV. 
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(16) Pratiaia^murti-mandira-dvaradi-kathana— proportions of doors of temples 

to (other) imkges, M. XXXVIII, XXXIX. 

(17) Vighnefea-murti-mandiradi-nirmanadi-vidhi— temples for the images of 

Vighne^a and other matters. 

This portion of the treatise of Vikvakarman is chiefly sculptural. The treat- 
ment of the subject is in detail, although not so elaborate as in the Axhiumad-bhedla 
of Ka^yapa» I am inclined to think that the two versions form in fact the complete 
treatise attributed to Vifevakarman, 

We have seen that Vifevakarmau refers to the authority of Mayamatah If this 
Mayamata be the same person as the author of the Mayamoia discussed above, and 
there seem reasons to think so, Vi^vakarman might have been indebted to the 
Mana^ara through Mayamata, if not directly. Even the brief comparison of the 
two treatises given above may serve to indicate that there may have been such a 
relation of indebtedness between the Vn^akarma-Hlj^a and the Manaadra* 

1 See note 1, page 97. 
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The Agastta 

Agastya is a name frequently cited, we have seen above, as an authority on 
architecture. Unfortunately the manuscripts discovered are incomplete and devoted 
solely to sculpture. One of the manuscripts bearing the title Agastya-SakalMhi- 
kara contains the following chapters : 

(1) Mana-saifagraha — system of measurement, JUdnamra II, LV, 

(2) Uttama-da&a-tala — large type of the ten-tala measure, M, LXV. 

(3) Madhyama-da^a-tala— intermediate type of the ten-tala measure, M. LVI. 

(4) Adhama-dafea- tala— small type of the ten-tala measure, M. XLI. 

(5) Pratima-lakshaua — general rules on images, M. LXIV. 

(6) Vrishabha-vahana-laksharia — bull, the riding animal of Siva, M. LXII. 

(7) Natefevara-vidhi— image of Natesvara (dancing Siva), M, LI. 

(8) Shoda^a-pratima-Iakshaua— sixteen images, M. LXIV. 

(9) Daru-samgraha — collection of wood, cf, M. XV. 

(10) Mrit-samskara— preparing earth for images. 

(11) Varua-sariQskara— preparation of colours. 

In a Madras manuscript the following topics are described^ : 

(1) Mana-sanagraha-visesba — specially on measures, M. II, LV. 

(2) Uttama-da^a-tala — large type of the ten-tala, M. LXV. 

(3) Madhyama-dasa-tala — intermediate type of the ten-tala, M. LXVI. 

(4) Somaskanda-lakshaua— -image of Soma and Skanda, M. not specified. 

(5) Chandra-^ekhara-lakshaua — image of Siva, M. LI. 

(6) Vrishabha-vahana-lakshaua — image of the bull, M. LXII. 

Chapters 7 to 18 seem to be missing.* It is not clear whether or not the 
following 7—14 (which numbers are not found in the compilation) 
are to be attributed to Agastya ; 

(7) Tripurantaka-lakshaua — image of Siva, cf. M. LI. 

(8) Kalyana-sundara-lakshaua — image of Kalyana-Sundara, 

(9) Ardha-nurl^vara-lakshaua — image of Siva, M. LI 
tlO) PaSupata-lakshana— image of Siva, M. LI, 

(11) Bhikshatana-lakshana— image of Siva as a beggar, M. not specified. 

(12) Chande&anugraha-lakshaua— image of Siva, M. LI, 

(13) Dakshiua-miirti-lakshaxia - image of Pakshipa. 

* In the Oriental Mss. Lib., Madras, there are two fragmentary Mes ascribed to Agastya (Cat. vol7 
XXII. nos. 13046, 13047). They deal with astrological matters bearing upon architecture In the 
same library (Cat. vol. XXII no. 13068) there is a large Ms. of 429 pages of 25 lines to a page of paper 
8 ; two large portions of this compilation are ascribed to Agastya. 
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(14) Kala-dahana-lakshaaa — image of ^iva(?). 

All these refer to the images of Siva described in M. LI. 

(15-18) Apparently missing. 

(19) PratimMakshaiia— images, M. LXIV. 

In another portion of the compilation the following chapters are nnm* 
bered as shewn in parallel column : 

(20) (3) Upapitha-vidhana— pedestal ^for image), M, XIII, Llllr 

(21' (9) Sula-mana-vidhaua*^ measurement of pikes for images. 

(22) (10) Rajju-bandha-samskura-vidhi — making ropes, M.II. 

(23) (11) Variaa-samskara — preparation of colours. 

(24) (12) Akshi-mokshaTi3."“chiselling the eye, M. LXX. 

We have seen above that Agastya is mentioned together with Maya as one of the 
authorities, on which Vi^vakarma’s treatise is based. Agastya was, therefore, pre- 
sumably known to Vifevakarman. Owing to the incomplete nature of Agastya^a 
extant works the connection of Agastya with Mayamata and with the Mdnasdra is 
not clear at present. It is true, however, that several chapters of Agastya are 
strikingly similar to, if not taken from, the corresponding chapters of the 
Mdnaadra . 
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The Sanat-kumara-Vastu-sastra 

Another authority frequently referred to is Sanat-kumara. There are several 
fragmentary manuscripts of his treatise. But they are incomplete^. In one of 
the manuscripts the following subjects are dealt with^ : 

(1) Griha-sarhsthapana— construction of houses, M. XXXVL 

(2; Nakshatra-graha-yoga-vidhi - constellation of planets and stars (in deter- 
mining the auspicious times) in connection with the building of houses, 

(3) Graha-lagna-yidhi— almost the same as (2). 

(4) Taru-tantra-vidhi — on trees (\^ood, for building houses with), 

(5) Bhu-parlksha-vidhi— examination of soil, M. IV, V. 

(6) Nakshatra-tithi-vara-^uddhi — on auspicious time, 

(7) Nakshatra-lagna-phaia-dvara-bandha-^ubha-sthana-nirnaya— -ascertaining 

auspicious time and place (in constructing doors), 

(8) Griha-pravesana— first entry into the newly-built house, M. XXXVII. 

This treatise of Sanat-kumura is stated to have been based on the works of 

Brahman, Sakra. Yama, Bbargava, Angirasa, Maya, Gautama, Gargya, Manu, 
Vyasa, Bhrigu, ViSvakarman and others 

The same list is differently given in another manuscript (no. 13064), where 
^akra is replaced by Chandra and Maya is omitted. 

But in other manuscripts (nos. 13062, 13068) Sakra is not replaced by 
Chandra although Maya is omitted. 

As we have seen above, Vikvakarman acknowledges his debt to Maya, And 
Sanat-kumara mentions Visvakarman as his authority ; it is, therefore, not unlikely 
that of these lists the first one, which contains Maya, is correct. And if the view 
that Maya is indebted to the Manamra be accepted on the grounds discussed above, 
it would be easy to infer that Sanat-kumara may be also indebted, directly or in- 
directly, to the Manasara. 

* Egg. III. 3151, 2680; Oppert, vol. I, no. 8239, page 580. In the Oriental Manuecriptg 
Library, Madras, there are nine manuscripts (Gat. yol. XXII, nos. 13060 — 13068). 

* Madras manuscripts, no. 13060. 
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The Silp^4astea. of Mandana 

The treatise of Mandana, otherwise called Raja-vallabha-Mai>danaj Sutradhara- 
Maridana, and also porhap? Bhiipati^vallabha, is unique in a sense. He seems to be 
a historical person* He is seated to hive been in the employ of king Kumbha- 
karua of Medapatha and the husband of Mirabai. ” According to Tod, king 
Kumbha ruled over the country of Mewar from 1419 to 1469 A. D.^ This treatise 
bears the titles Silpa^sdstr i, Vdstu-^dst) a, and also Prusada-Mandana^ 
Vdstu-sdstra.^ It deals with the architectural disposition of houses, palaces and 
temples in tho following four tee n chapters : 

(1) Mi^rakadakshaiia, 

(2) VastU'lakshaua— characteristics and classihcation of architectural objects, 

Mdiiasdray III, 

(3) Ayadi-laksbapa architectural formulas ol measurement, M, LXVI. 

(4) Prakara*yantra — vapi-kfipa-tadaga-lakshana — ^courts^ machines, tanks, 

wells, pools, described in several places in M. 

(5) Raja-griba-nivesrididaksha^ia — opening the royal palaces. M. XL, 

XXXVII. 

The 28th verse (Hoka) of this chapter (5) mentions the Maiaya- 
Purdna as an authority on the subject, 

(6) Eka-sala-dvi-^ala-griha-lakshaua^houses with one and two halls (compart- 

ments), described in many places in 

(7) Dvi-^ala-tri-^ala-chatuh-^ala-griha-laksba\ia — houses with two, three and 

four halls, described in many places in M. 

(8) Sayana-simhasana-chhatra-gavaksha*sabhashtaka-vedika-chatushtaya-dipa- 

lakhshapa— bedsteads or couches, thrones, umbrellas, windows, eight- 
councils, four-platforms, and lamps, apparently an abridged 
collection of several subjects described in AI. XLIV, XLV, XXXIII, 
etc. 

(9) Raja-grihadidakshaua— royal palaces, Al. XL. 

(10) (\Iapita)-Kshetradbhuta-lakshaua. 


* Bhandarkar^s Report, ibid., 1882-83, page 37, 

2 Egg. 3142, 1291 ; 3147, 2253. 

Apparently one of these Mss. is published with some diagrams by Bharati at Baroda, 1891. 

Five other manuscript e are afictibed to Mandana, (i) Vastu-Mapdana, (ii) Yastu-Mafijari, (iii) 
Va&tu-sara, (iv) RCipa-Mapdana, and (v) lpa-tatt?a. 
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(11) Diaa-suddhi-griha'oivek'i griha-pravefea-vivaha-niuhurta'lakshaTia — auspi* 

cious times with regard to begiongiag the construction and entry 
into the house, and the wedding. 

(12) Gochara-dina-ratri-maaa-svarodaya-kufca-chakra-matrika-lakhshapa — 

astronomical calculations bearing upon architecture (house), 

(13) Jyotisha-lakshaiia — astrology (astronomy). 

:14) Sakuna-lakshaua— auspicious signs. 

The manuscript i earing the title Prasada-Mandana-Vastu-iastra by 
Siitradhara Mai.idana (E^g. 3147, 2253) contains the following eight 
chapters, which, except the first one, are apparently in continuation of the 
14 chapters stated above : 

(1) Mi^ra-kala^a, 

(15) (2) Ayatanadhikara — buildings (temples). 

(16) (3) Bhitti-pitha-ma]icl[ap]a>vara[dvara]-garbha-griha-udumbara-pra- 

raana — walls, pedestals, open courts, doors, shrines, etc., M, XIII, 
XXXIV, XXXVIII, XXXIX, etc. 

(IT) (4) Pramar!a-drishti-pa(a)da-sthana-6ikhara-kalafea-]akshaiia — measures, 
sight (perspective ', pillars, finials, towers, M. II, XV, etc. 

(18) (5) Rajyadi-prasadadhikara — royal kingdoms, palaces, etc., M. XL, XLI, 

XLII, etc. 

(19) (6) Kesaryadi-prasada-jati-lakshaoa, pancha-kshetra-paficba'chatvarim* 

^an-meru-lakshaoadhyaya— Ke&ari and other classes of buildings, 
forty*five types of buildings beginning with Meru ; compare M. 
XVIII, XIX — XXX, and see comparison of the Manamra with the 
Purauas and the Agamas discussed below (page 113f). 

(20) (7) Maodapa-balanka-sambarauadhikara — open courts, M. XXXIV. 

(21) (8) Jirnoddhara-bhinna-dosha-sthavara*! ratishtha, Sutradhara-puja, 

Jina-pratishtha-vastu-purusha-vinyasa — repairing and other defects, 
consecration of movable images, offerings to archifcects (carpenters), 
consecration of Jaiu images, description of the presiding deity of 
the house, M. LXIX, II, VIII, LV, VII, etc. 

As has already been suggested, these two parts of MaTjdana’s treatise, in some 
respects, seem to be two overlapping portions of one work. Other treatises 
ascribed to Maridana are fragmentary and useless for any attempt to combine the 
several portions into a complete whole. The important points of this historical 
treatise are well worth notice. First its date is pretty certain, secondly it men* 
tious the uvana , and lastly it con tail) a a list of forty-five buildings, 
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claesiBed under five headings, beaiing titles and giving details which correspond 
exactly with the lists and titles discovered in many important treatises.^ 

Another point of importance is the fact that many of its chapters rontain 
matters which are in fact different topics and have been more logically de- 
scribed under difierent headings in the ManasO^ra and other works. It is, therefore, 
likely that Munclana's work is more or less a compilation from many sources. 


* The 4^nf-Purai|^a, the GafuAa*Turdi^\^\^o the A/ais^a-Pa^aiya, the Bhavishya^Purdnat 
the Brihat-bamhit d hi ihe Edmilid^avia fihQ Snptabhedayaga and the Mdnasdra (see under 

section III. pp, 110—120). 
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The Samgraha 

This work is avowedly a compilation (samgrra/ia). It bears the title &ilpa* 
s imgrahay and to our great relief it expressly mentions the sources it has been 
compiled from, ^ In fact several of the architectural treatises compared above 
and many more not mentioned here are evidently compilations, although the 
authors have not acknowledsfed their debt, nor even mentioned the sources dra\-^n 
upon. This point is convincingly illustrated in the following instance. 

The following chapters in the order found in the manuscript are ascribed to — 
I.*— Manasara : 

Under 7, Gomukha-lakshana— under this heading there is no separate 
chapter in the eleven manuscripts of the Manamra so far known to 
exist, 

(13j Upapltha-lakshaxia — pedestals, (M, XIII). 

Under 15, Vrishabha-lakshaca— image of the bull, the riding animal 
of Siva, (M. LXII). 

II, — Mayamata : 

Under C, Dik-parichchheda— the cardinal points, 

(2S) Ma^jdapa-vidhana — open courts. 

(9) Grama-vinyasa — villages. 

(20) Eka-bhtimi-roclhana — one storeyed buildings, 

Under 86, Sthapati-laksharia— characteristics and qualifications of the 
architect. 

(24) Gopura-vidhana- gatehouses, 

(13 ) Upapltha-vidhana— pedestals. 

(1) Adhishthana-vidhana -bases. 

(20) Dvi-bhumi-vidhana— two-storeyed 1 uildings. 

Under 20, Tri-bhumi-vidhana— three-storeyed buildings. 

III, — Ka^yapa : 

Under 7, Prastara-lakshaua— entablatures. 

„ „ Adhishthana-patala— bases. 

„ Nala-pramaTjotsedhalankaraxia*— drains and canals. 
Under 24, Dakshina-murti-patala - image of the goddess Dakshina, 
Under 22, Nritta-lakshaija-image of dancing Siva. 

> Oriental Manuscripts Library. Madras. Cat. vol." XXII, no, 18058. It comprises 429 pages of 
25 lines to a page of paper 13^* x S'. 
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tv. — Vi&vakarman 2 

Under 6, Qopura-lakshai^ia-- gate-houses. 

Under 36; Sayaiia-laksha^ia— bedsteads and couches. 

(86) Sfchapati-lakshaua — characteristics and qualifications of 
the architect. 

(14) Ayadi-sampad-artha-vidhdna— the formula of Aya, etc 


V.-* Agastya ; 

Under 1, Mana-samgraha-visesha — system of measurement. 

Under 2, Uttama-dasa-tala— the large type of the ten-tdia measure. 
Under 3, Madhyama-Jasa-tala — the intermediate type of the ten-tala 
measure. 

Under 4. Soma-skanda-lakshaiia — image of Soma and Skanda. 

Under 5, Chandra-kekhara-laksharia — image of Siva. 

Under 6, Vrisha-vahaua-lakshaua — image of ihebull, the riding animal 
of Siva. 

It is not known for certain whether or not the following, under 6 
and 19, are to be ascribed to Agastya. 

Under 6, Tripuraotaka-laksharia — image of Siva. 

,, Kalyaiia-sundara-laksbaiia — image of Ka]ya7;a-Sundara, 




)> 

Under 19, 
( 3 ) 
( 9 ) 

(lOj 

( 11 ) 

( 12 ) 


Ardha-naiisvara-lakshaga — image of Siva, 
Pasupata-lakshaua — image of Siva, 
Bhikshatana-lakshaiia — image of Siva. 
Chaiidesanugraha-lakshana — image of Siva. 
Dakshina-muiti-lakshana-* image of Dakphipa. 
Kala-dahana-lakshava — image of Siva. 
Pratimfi-lakshana — images in general, 
Upapitha-vidhana — pedestal. 

Sula-mana-vidhana— pikes. 

Kajju'baadha-samskara-vidhi— preparation of ropes. 
Var^ia-samskara— preparation of colours. 
Akshi-moksha^ia— chiselling the eyes of au image. 


VI. — Bhrigu ; 

Under 7, Ratha-nirmaiia— construction of chariots. 


VII. — Paulastya : 

Under 22, Dakshina-murti-nirmanu — the image of that deity. 

VIII, -r-Narada : 

Under l4, Krishiiadakshana — image ot Krishna. 
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IX — Xarayaxia ; 

Under 20, Rama-Lakshmana — the images of Rama and Lakshmaria, 
X. — Maushalya : 

Under 7, Ratha laksharia - chariots. 

XI -Sesha-bhashya : 

Under 36, title missing. 

Under 22, Ekatala^vidhana— one storeyed buildings. 

XII. — Chitra-sara ; 

Under 14, title missing. 

(7) Pratimasara (?), 

XIII. — Sarasvata : 

Under 28, Chandesvara-vidhana— the image of Chande&vera. 

t2Sj Garuda-lakshana-patala — the image of the garuda bird ; 
Rama-Lakshmana-patala— “the images oi Rama and 
Lakshmana, (The term ‘ patala * usually used in the 
Agamas, indicates that these chapters may have been 
borrowed from some Agamas). 

Under 20, Gopura-maua — gate-houses. 

(1) Mana-samgrahadi — the system of measurement, 

XIV, — Vi&va-sara : 

Under 20; A^va-mana-vidhi-* image of the horse. 

,, ,, Vira-bhadra-lakshapa — image of Virabhadra. 

„ „ Skandha — image of Skanda, 

„ „ Tripuri — image of Tripuri. 

„ „ Pratimadi— images, etc. 

XV.^Chitra-jfiana : 

Under 20, Dhvaja-daijda-pata-lakshatia— flag, staff and banner. 

„ ,, Jirtioddhara— repairs, 

XVI.— Kapifijala-samhita : 

Under 20, Garuda-lakshatia— image of the Garuda bird, 

XVII, — Kaumudi : 

Under 29, Pratima -laksharia— images in general. 

XVIII, — Brahma-feilpa ; 

Under 16, Sayana-lakshaiia — bedsteads and couches. 
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XIX. — Brahma*yamala : 

Under 5^ Chamu^idi-dhyana—characteristics of the demoness 
Chamu^idi, 

Under 20, Dafeavatara-laksharia — images of the ten incarnations of 
Vishiiu, 

XX. — Dipta-tantra : 

Under IG, Lihga-lakshana — Phallus 
XXI,— Dipti-sara : 

Under 8, Gopura-lakshaua-^gate-houses, 

Of these, it will be noticed, numbers one to five refer to treatises discussed 
above, six to ten refer to authors whose treatises are not mentioned here, and the 
rest refer to treatises and not to their authors. In fact it is practically impossible 
to trace the authors of these latter treatises, as is the case with several others 
dealing with architecture and cognate arts. 

The brief sketch of this compilation as well the other illustrative 
Bastraa presented above incidentally substantiate two theories. Most of the 
architectural treatises, whether or not ascribed to an author, historical or mythical, 
are but compilations. Some of these have actually acknowledged the sources 
drawn upon while others have not. This practice of misappropriating somebody 
else’s property is prominently shown in works like the Puranas and the Agamas, 
which in most cases are undeniably huge compilations gathered together from 
various sources dealing with heterogenous subjects. The second theory is that 
the Mdnasdra, though itself a compilation, because the author seems to have 
consulted some thirty-two authorities on architecture, appears to be the standatd 
work on the subject, inasmuch as it is the most complete, scientific, and probably 
the oldest extant record. This last impression is, further, strengthened by com- 
parison of the Mdnasdra with the architectural portions of the Puranas, the 
Agamas and the Brihat-samhitd in detail,' 


' See section Ilf, pp 110 — 133. 
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With a view to ascertaining the position of the Manasara in relation to the 
non-architectural literature it will be necessary to discuss the points of similarity in 
detail. It is, however, practicable, in an article like this, to take into consideration 
only the architectural portions of works which deal with the subject specially. For 
the purpose of an elaborate treatment, we propose to compare the Manasara 
with the Agni-Purnna, the Qarxida'Fiivanay the Matsya^Purana^ the Bhaviahya- 
PuraoiUi the Brihat^samhita, the Edmikagama, and the Suprabhedagama* 

It has been pointed out at the outset that architecture comprises a variety of 
subjects. But it cannot be denied that the fundamental business of the archi- 
tect is with buildings, residential, religious, and military. It appears to be a 
fashion among many peoples of the past as of the present to designate individual 
buildings by proper names with or without a meaning.^ It seems to have been 
a custom among the ancient Hindu architects to describe buildings under some 
such names. In the eight treatises we have proposed to compare in detail, we 
find buildings bearing proper names classified and described in the following way. 

1, In the Manasara^ the main buildings are described in some thirteen chapters.* 
Their common features from bottom to top are given under storeys varying 
from one to twelve. They are also classified under styles — Nagara, Vesara, 
and Dravida — chiefly in accordance with the shape of the topmost part ^ ; 
under sizes S as Buddha, Mi^rn. and Samkirua in accordance with the 
materials of which they are built under Jati, Chhanda, Vikalpa, and Abhasa 

^ Compare, for instance, Whitehall, Guildhall, Mansion House, Cosy Corner, Gordon Castle, 
Benmore, Barnes Castle, Svastika, Vi jaya, Vipulahka, Indra-kanta, Chatur-mukha, PanchMa, Dravida 
Kamala-Bhavana, Chitta-Visrama, etc. 

* Chapters XVIII to XXX, see the summary of contents in the preceding section under XVIII, 

® For details of these styles, see the writer’s Diotionary under Nagara- 

* Large, intermediate and small. 

5 (a) Suddha or pure, made of one material (brick, iron or wood). 

(6) Mi^ra or mixed, made of two materials. 

(c) Samkirna cr amalgamated, made of three or more materials, M. XVllI, 13P— U2 
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in accordance with the various lengths of the cubit with which the 
buildings aie measured'; under Sthanaka, Asana, and Sayana, which are 
otherwise called Samchita, Asamchita, and Apasamchita respectively ^ ; and 
under shapes, Puihlihga (masculine), Strilinga (feminine)^, and Napumsaka 
(neuter) 

The details of the ninety-eight types of buildings described according to the 
number of storeys are given below. The numerical figures on the left indicate 
the serial numbers, and those on the right refer to the lines or verses of the 
chapters : 

I. The eight kinds of single storeyed buildings with their characteris- 
tic features, chapter XIX — (1) Vaijayantika, with round spire {ilrsh'i)^ pinnacle 
(Hrah)i and neck(^m’rt) (line 166); (2) Bhoga has karna or ears (187); (3) 
^rivifeala has the hhadra or front tabernacle in it (16S) ; ,4) Svastibandha has 
octangonal finial [ilrsha) (168); (5) Srikara has quadrangular iikkara or steeple 
(170) ; (6) Hastiprishtha has oval steeple (171); (7) Skandatura has hexagonal 
spire and neck (172); (8) Ke.^ara has the front tabernacles in the centre of the side- 
towers at the corners of the roof, and its nose, head, and neck are round or 
quadrangular (173 - 175).^ 

II. The eight kinds of two storeyed buildings, chapter XX (The general 
features are the same in all the eight kinds ; the distinction lie^ in the different 
proportions given to the component parts from above the ground floor to the top) i 

(9) Ankara (lines 94, 2 -9 ; (10) Vijaya (94, 10-15) ; (11) Siddha (94, 16 
—18); (12) Paushtika (94, 19-25); (13) Antika (94. 25-27); (14) Adbhuta (94, 
28— -33) ;\15) Svastika (95, 34 — 41) ; and (16) Pushkala (94, 42—43). The projec- 
tion, the general description, and the carvings on the doors, when these buildings 
are used as temples, are given (44 — 93, 96 — IIG). ® 

III. The eight kinds of three*storeyed buildings, chapter XXI : 

(The geneial features and characteristic marks are similar to those of two- 
storeyed buildings). 

(17' Srikanta (lines 2-11); (18) Asana (12-21) ; (19) Sakhalaya (22—30); 
(20) Kesara (31—32) ; (2i) Kamalanga (?3~-38 ; (22) Brahmakanta (39-^40); (23) 
Merukanta (41 — 49); and (24) Kailas \ ; 50— 52).® ^ 

iM. XIX, 2-0. 

* Reforring respectively to height, breadth, aud length, ibid 7—9, 10— U, The three latter sets 
also refer to the postures of the idols in case of temples, namely, erect, sitting, and recumbent. 

3 Equiangular and rectangular respectively. But in case oi temples, the former contains the male 
deities while tbe;iattcr may contain both female and male deities, ibid 14-17. For the neuter dags 
see the Kamikagama below. 

* For further details see the writer's Dictionary under ekabhumi. 

• For further details gee the writer’s Dictionary under dvitala, and tritaJa. 
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The general features, characteristic marks and other details of the following 
kinds are similar to those of the two-and three-storeyed buildings. 

lY. The eight kinds of four-storeyed buildings, chapter XXII : 

(25) Yishnukanta (lines 3 — 12) ; (26) Chaturmukha (13 — 24); (27) Sada^iva 
(25-33); (28) Rudrakanta (34— 43) ; (29) l^varakanta (44-46); (30) Manchakanta 
1 ^ 47 ^ 57 j ; (31) Yedikanta (58—59) ; and (32) Indrakanta (60—88).^ 

Y. The eight kinds of five-storeyed buildings, chapter XXIII : 

(33) Airavata (lines 3—12) ; (34) Bhutakanta (13—15); (35) Yi^vakanU 
(16— 18) ; (36) Miirtikanta (19— 24) ; (37) Yamakanta (25— 29), (38) Grihakanta 
(30 — 38) ; (39) Yajuakauta (33—40) ; and (40) Brahmakanta (41— 42).» 

VI. The thirteen kinds of six-storeyed buildings, chapter XXIV : 

(41) Padmakanta (lines 3 — 12); (42) Kantara (13 — 14^; (43) Sundaia(16), 
(44) Upakanta (16) ; (45) Kamala (17 ^18) ; (46) Ratnakanta (19) ; (47) Vipulahka 
(20); (48) Jyoti(sh)kan^a (50); (49) Saroruha ; 50) Vipulakritika (53) ; (51) 

iSvastikanta (53); (52) Nandj^avarta (54); and (53) Ikshukanta (55).^ 

VII. The eight kinds of seven-storeyed buildings, chapter XXV : 

(54) Pundarika (lines 3 — 23) ; (55) Srikauta (24); (56) Sribhoga (25 ; (57) 
Dharaua (26) ; (58) Pafijara (27); (59) Asramagara (28) ; (60; Harmyakanta (29) ; 
and (61) Himakanta (30).^ 

Ylll. The eJght kinds of eight-storeyed buildings, chapter XXVI : 

(62) Bhukanta (lines 3—21) ; (63) Bhupakanta (22— 28); (64) Svargakanta (29 

— 34) , (65) Mahakanta (35—39) ; (66) Janakanta (40) ; (67) rapa(s)kanta (41—42) ; 
<68) Satyakanta {4i — 45j ; and ^69) Devakanta (46 — 47).^ 

IX. The seven kinds of nine-storeyed buildings, chapter XXVII ; 

(70) Saurakanta (lines 5—9); (71) Raurava (10); (72) Chaudita (11— 12); (73) 
Bhushaua (13—14) ; (74) Yi\rata (20—22) ; (75) Supratikanta 23—26); and (76) 
Vi^vakanta (27 — 83).® 

X. The six kinds of ten-storeyed buildings, chapter XXVIII : 

(77) Bhukanta (lines 6 — 8) ; (78) Chandrakanta (6— 8) ; (79) Bhavanakanta (9 

— 13); (80i Antarikshakanta (14—15); (81) Meghakanta (16 — 17); and 82) 
Abjakanta (18).^ 

XI. The six kinds of eleven storeyed buildings, chapter XXIX : 

(83) Sambhuktota (lines 3—7) ; (84) I&akanta (8—0) ; (85) Chakrakanta (10 
— 14); (86, Yamakanta (15*17); (87) Vajrakfinta (18-24) ; and (88) Akrakanta 
(24-33).® 

^ further details, see the writer's Dictionary under chatustala, panchatali^ ^ 

shattala, aaptatala, ashtatala, navatala, dadatala, and ekada^atala. 
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^ XII. The ten kinds of twelve-storeyed buildings, chapter XXX : 

(83) Pan hula (lints 8 iO) ; (SO) Dravid8(8 — 10) ; (91) Madhyakanta (11 — 14); 
(92) Kalingakanta (14 — 16) ; (93) Vaiata (Virata?) (17 — 27) ; (94) Keiala (28- 30); 
(95) Vam>^akanta (31 — 32) ; (96) Magadhakanta (33— 34) ; (97) Janaika^kfinta (33 — 
36) ; and (98) Sphurjaka(Gurjarakay (7, 37-84 ; description of the twelfth storey}.^ 
2. Agni-Purana, chapttr 42. V, 1—9 (general plan), 10 25 (plan with refer- 

ence to the idol), chapter 104, V. 1 — 11, 22 — 34 (further general plan), 11 — 21 
classes, shapes, and description of forty-five kinds of temples). 

F' .e divisions depending on five shapes (plans), and each including nine kinds 
of temples (chapter 104, V, 11 — 13): 

I. Vai raja— quadrangular (square) — includes (1) Meru, (2) Mandara, (3) 
Vimana, (4) Bhadra, (5) Sarvatobhadra, (6) Ch^ruka (in the 
Kamikagama. XXXV 87, 91 : Ruchaka), (7) Nandika, (8) Nandi 
varddhana, and (9) Srivatsa, (chapter 104, V, 14, 15j, 

11. Pushpaka— rectangula r — includes (10) Ba(Va)]abhi, (11) Griharaja, 
(12) Sillagriha or Sfilamai.dira, (13) Visa la, (14) Sama, (15) Brahrua- 
inandira, (16) Bbavaaa or Bhuvana, (17) Prabhava, and (18) Sivika- 
vesma, (chapter 104, V. 16,17). 

III, Kaila^a — round— includes (19) Balaya (Valaya), (20) Dundubhi, (21) 

Padma, (22; Mahil-padmaka, (23) Varddhani, (26) Kaia^a, and (27) 
Svavriksha, (chapter 104, V, 17 — 18), 

IV. Manika — oval (vrittayata) — includes (28) Gaja. (29) Vrishabha, (30) 

Haihsa, (31) Garutman, (32) Rikshanayaka, (33) Bhushaua, (34) 
Bhudhara, (35) Srijaya, and (36) Prithivi-dhara, (chapter 104, V. 
19—20). 

V, Trivishtapa — octagonal — includes (37) Vajra, (38) Chakra, (39) Svas- 
tika, (40) Vajra-bvastika, (41) Chitra, (42) JSvastika-khadga, (43) 
Gada, (44) Srikaotha, and (45) Vijaya. (chapter 104, V. 20 — 21). 

3. Oay nda^ Purina (chapter 47) has exactly the same general plan (V. 1 — 20, 
32 — 47), five shapes, five classes (V, 21 — 23), and forty-five kinds of buildings 
(V. 24 — 32), but the wording is not identical. The fourth class is read Malika 
(V. 21) in the general description but the name ‘ Maiiika * (V. 30) is given 
later on : 

I. Vairuja — square (V. 21—22) —includes the same 9 kinds; but (7) 
Nandika is read as Nandana, and (6) Charuka is correctly read us 
Ruchaka, (V. 24—25). 

^ These ton kinds are named, it shouli be noticed, af'-or the historic places, well marked in the 
ancient geograxihy of India, which cQ^ er the whole length and breadth of the continent. 

The topogiaphy of these places is described elsewhere (pp. 173 -174). For the architectural 
details of these buildings see the writer's Dictionary under these ten terms. The description ot the 
twelfth storey is given under Dvadasatala. 
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II. Pushpaka — rectangular (V, 22 — 23) — includes nine kinds, where (10) 

Valabhl is correctly spelt, ( 13) Vi^ala is read as V imana, which is appar- 
ently a mistake in the Garvda^Ptirdn^ because (3) Vimana is a kind 
of building included in the square (I) Vairaja class. But the reading 
of class (II) seems better in the Giruda-PitrCtniy which may be quo- 
ted : (10) Valabhi, (11) Gvihanija, (12) ^alagiiha, (13; Mandira, (14) 
Vikida (text has ‘ Vimana ’), (15) Brahma-mandira, (16) Bhavana, 
(17) Ultambha, and (18) Sibika (for Sivika)-vesma, (V. 26—27). 

III. Kailafea — ronnd (V 21 — 23) — has nine kinds, again perhaps with 6,* ter 

readings : (19) Valaya, (20) Dundubhi, (21) Padma, (22) Mahapadma. 
(23) Mukull (in place of Varddhani', (24;, Ushnishi, (25) Safikha. 
(26) Kalasa, and (27) Guva-vriksha, (V. 28 — 29). 

IV. Manika — oval (V. 30) — has nine kinds, of which (31) (32), and (33) are 

read as Garuda, Simha and Bhuinukha respectively, (V. 29 — 30). 

V. Trivishtapa — octagonal (V. 21, 23) — has nine kinds, readings again seem 
better here : (37j Yaira, (38; Chakra, (39) Mushtika (preceded by 
Babhru, Y. 31), (40) Vakra, (41) Svastika. (42) Khadga, (43) 
Gadii, (44) Srivriksha, and (45) Vij tya, (V. 31 — 32). 

4. The Matsya-Purana. chapter 269 : 

The description of the general plan (verses 1 — 7)^ is followed by that of the 
special plan (verses 8—20). 
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The names (V. 28 — 30), description of architectural details (V. 31—46), 
measures (47-- 51) and division (53—54) of twenty types of buildings : 

(1) Meru has 100 cupolas (sringa), 1(5 storeys {hhMmika^^ many variegated 
steeples (si/c/iara), and is 50 cubits broad (V. 2(5, 31, 53); (2) Mandara has 12 
storeys, many steeples and fa ces^ a nd is /^45^ubits broad (V» 28, 37, 47, 53); (3) 
Kailiia has 9 storeys, (many steeples and faces), and is 40 cubits broad 
(V. 32, 47, 53); (4) Vimana-chchhanda has 8 storeys, many steeples and faces 
(anana)f and is 34 cubits broad (V. 25, 32, 33, 47, 53) ; (5) Nandi-vardhana has 7 
storeys, and is 32 cubits broad (V. 29, 33, 48, 53) ; (6) Nandana has 7 storeys, and 
is furnished- with vishana or horns, and is 30 cubits broad (V. 29, 33, 48, 53) ; (7) 
Sarvatobhadra has 5 storeys, 16 corners with various shapes, is furnished with art- 
galleries {cMtraiala), and is 30 cubits broad (V. 29, 34, 35, 48, 53); (8) Yallabhi- 
chebbandaka has 5 storeys, many steeples and faces, and is 16 cubits broad (V. 35, 
50, 53) ; (9) Vrisha should resemble the height and length of the bull, be round and 
without corners, should have 5 cupolas. 2 storeys, and should be 4 cubits broad at 
the central hall (V. 30, 36, 44, 45, 53) ; (10) Siihha resembles the lion and is 16 
cubits broad is adorned with the famous chandrasdlfl (top rooms, gable-windows), 
and by the width of the front neck 6 storeys high (V, 29, 36, 40, 49, 
53);(ll)Gaja resembles the elephant, and is 16 cubits broad, and has many 
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chandaicdas or top rooms (V. 36, 41, 49, 53) ; (12) Kumbha resembles the water-jar, 
has 9 storeys, 5 cupolas {andas)^ and is 16 cubits broad (V, 37, 49, 53) ; (13) 
Samudraka has 16 aides around, 2 chanda?dla s (top rooms) at the two sides, 2 
storeys (V. 33, 53); (^14) Padma his 3 storeys, 16 corners, a variegated 
steeple, and is 20 cubits broad (V. 30, 39, 49, 53); (15) Garmja has the 

grihdraja (? ■ around, 7 storeys, 3 top room??, and is 8 cubits broad, and there should 
be 86 (?) compartments (bhumika, lit,, storeys, V. 42 J all around the outside 
(V. 41, 43, 51). There is a similar Garuda*buiiding with 10 storeys and a 
second Padmaka-build)ng with *2 storey^, more (? 12 storeys, ¥.43): (16) Hamsa 
is 10 cubits broad (36, 51) ; (17) Variula is 20 cubits broad 

special description is given of the remaining: (IS) Chalnrasra (foar-cornered, V. 
28, 53): (19) Ashtasra (eight-corriereil, V. 29, 53) ; (^20) Siioclasf'sra (bixteen-corncied, 
V. 29, 53). i 

Similar types of buildings are describc^d almost in the same way in both 
tlie B 'Uvishya-Purdny and the Brihat-s tmliid, 

5. The />Arttis//A/n-Pnrd Ha, chapter 130, name.'^ ;Y. 23—26), description of the 
architecUiral details and rnei-uies (V. 27 — 35) of the twenty kinds of build- 
ings (same as in ihe Brlhat-sainhitd^ see below): 

(1) Mem, 39 cubits high .itd 32 (mbits broad, has 12 storeys, various 

windows (kuhara), and lour g.iteways (V. 27). 

(2) Mandara, 30cubiis l)r(jad, and has 10 stort^ys (V. 28). 

(3,' Kaiifisa. 2b cubits broad, Las st€e[)les and 8 storeys (V. 28). 

The description of the' loll owing is clearer in the Bvihat-samhitd ^ quoted 
below ; the liaines mav be <dvcn here : 

(4) Vimana with latticed windows (V. 29) 

(5) Nandana (Y. 29) 

(6) Saraudga i Y. 30), Sauiudra (Y. 24) as in ihe Brihat-samhitd (LYI, 28, 5). 

(7) Padma t V. 30). 

(8) Garmla ( Y. 31 ). 

(9) Nandi- vardhana (Y. 28. Namli, V, 31). 

(10) Kiifi jara ( Y. 32). 

(11) Griharfija (Y. 32), Bril^iit’Samhitd (LYI. 25) has *Guharaja.’ 

(12) Yrisha (Y. 33). 

(13) Hamsa (Y. 33). 

( 14) Ghat a (Y, 33), 

(15) Sarvatobhadia (Y, 34), 

(16) Simha (Y. 35). 


^Compare tbe three cLviS’or:^ of these building.- acoerd ng lo siae?. 
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(17) Vritta (as iu the Brihit-bumhUa^ LVl, 29, 49): but here (V. 33) it reads 

Vrisha like (12), which is apparently a mistake (see V. 30). 

No special description is given of the remaining ; 

(18) Chatushkona (four-cornered V. 25), Mafsya-Fut ana (rhapter 269, V. 28, 

5o) has ChaturaSra; and Brihat-bainhilCi (VI. 26) has Chaluiasra. 

(19) Aslita^ra (octangular, V, 25). 

(20) Shodasasra (sixteeii'Cornered, V, 25), 

Varfihamihira secfms to have taken these from an earlier Purina and 

improved them in t’ne Brihat-samhita. 

6. The Bfikat-saihh itn , hYl. 1— 19: 

The religious merits acquired by i»uilding temple^ [W 1 — 2); suitable 
sites — in the garden, wc^od, banks of rivers, (seas), tanks ( V, 3 — 8^; ground 
(V. 9); general plan (V. 10); situation of doors (V. 10) : comparative measures 
of length, breadth and heigiit (V. 11), of llie adytum (garbha, V, 12), of the 
doors and their different parts (V. 12 — 11) ; carvings on the door (V, 15); eoin- 
parative measures of the idol, tjedestal, and door (V. 16^ ; the heights of storev's 
(V. 29-30), 

This is followed by a classification (V. 17 — 19) and an aecount of tiie arrhitec- 
tiiral details (V. 20— 28) of the >aiije tweiity kinds of tnnples (pr.lsld.i) as are given 
iu the Mataya-Purana and the Bhatishya-Ptirnna. The n arm's oi' these build- 
ings are given below, details 1 eiiig almo'«,t the same as in lire Purauas : 

(1) Mcru (V. 20). 

(2) Mandara (V. 21). 

(3) Kaila^a (V. 21). 

(4) Vimana-fchchhand.a) (V. 17 — 22). 

(5) Nandaiia (V. 22). 

(6) Samudga (Y. 23). 

(7) Padma (V. 23). 

(8) Garuda (V. 24). 

(9) Nandivardhana (V. 24\ 

(10) Kufijara (V. 25). 

(11) Guharaja (V, 25). 

(12) Vrisha (V. 26). 

(13) Bazhsa (V. 26), 

(14) Ghata(V. 26). 

(15) Sarvatobhadra (V, 27). 

(16) Simha (V. 28), 

(17) Vritta (V. 18—28;. 
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(18) Chatush-koria (V, 18 — 28), 

(19) Ashtasra (Y. 18 — 28). 

(20) Shoda&asra (V. 18-- 28). 

7. The Eamikagama, patala LVh 
The four classes : 

Jati (V. 128). Chhanda (V. 129), Vikalpa (130), and Abhasa (130). 

Patala XLV : 

Further classifications : 

(1) Samchita, Apasamchita, and Upasamchita (V 6).^ 

(2) Nagara (6,12,13), Dravida (6,14,15), and Vesara (7, 16—18). 

(3) Jati (7, 19), Chhanda (7- 20), and Vikalpa (7 - 20). 

(4) Suddha (7, 21) Mi&ra (7, 22), and Samkiriia (7, 22). 

(5) Pumdinga or masculine, also called S iihchita (8,9), StrMinga or femi- 

nine (9, 10), and Napumsaka or neuter (11). 

This class (5) docs not refer (like the Manasara) to the sexes of the 
deities. Here they appear more like residential buildings : their 
characteristic features are determined by architectural details The 
distinguishing marks of the divisions in the other four classes (1 to 4) 
are similar to those of the Manasara noticed above. 

In Patala XXXV, Salas, in almost the sense of Prasada, are divided into five 
classes: Sarvatobhadra tS7, 88), Varddhamana (87, 88), Svastika (87, 89), 
Nandyavarta (87, 90), and Charuka (87, 91). 

Their technical names ^ : • 

(1) Sindhuka (XLV, 23—28); (2) Sampurna (29—30); (3) Merukuta (31); 
(4) Kshema (32 — 34) ; (5) Siva (35 — 38); (6) Harmya (39 — 40); (7) 
Saumya (40); (8) Yisala (41) ; (9) Sarvakalyaiia (43—49); (10) Vijaya 
(50); (11) Bhadra (51); (12) Rangamukha (52); (13) Alpa (53 — 
54); (14) Koiia (55—58); (15) Geya (58a— 59); (16) Sara (60); 
(17) Pushkara (61, 63); (18) Adbhuta (61a); (19) Samkirua (62) ; 
and (20) Danda (64). 

8. The Suprahhedagama^ Patala XXXI (named Prasada) : 

Three styles of temples— Nagara, Dravida, and Vesara (38 — 89). 

Different kinds of temples— (1) Kailasa, (2) Mandara, (3) Meru, (4) Himavat, 
(5) Nishadha (also called Nilaparvata, Mahendra), (6) Nalinaka, (7) 
Pralmaka, (8) Nandyavarta, (9) Srivarta (? Sripada), and (10) Parvata, 
(40—52). 


^ This Pa |ala refers to the description cf a bingle building and its component parts. 

So also does the Patala XLV (sec under Malika) ; it is named Malika.(lak 3 hana) and does not 
mean ^ythmg but Prasada: Cf. Pra^adK-vya-a-dirghochchfi jh d!>dda- 7 ndlikd {11, 4). 

roT further details see the writer's Dictionary under these terms and Malika. 
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Ma^clapas are first divided into four classes : 

Deva-mandapa, Snapana (bath)-maadapa, Brisha (bull, nandin)-mandapa, 
and Ni’itta (inusic)-iiiaii(lapa (96 — 97, 98—99): and further classified under 
epithets, Nandavritta, Sriyavritta, Virasana, Jayabhadra, Nandyavarta, Mapibhadra, 
aud Visala (100 — 104). 

The attention of readers is invited to the lists of the buildings described in the 
eight works under observation. 

The list in the Manasara contains in 12 classes (storeys) 98 types of buildings; 
the Agni-tiirana has in 5 clashes (or divisions) 45 types, the Gariula-turana also 
has in the same 5 classes (or divisions) the same 45 types ; the Miitsya-Purana has 
in 3 divisions 20 types, the Bhavishyrx-Purana has left out the broader divisions but 
contains the 20 typos; the Brihat-samhitd in the verj^ same way contains the 20 
types ; the Eamikdgama has in 3 divisions (of various kinds) 2U types ; and the 
Suprabhedagama has left out all the minor divisions but preserves the most im- 
partant one, namely, the 3 styles (Nagara, Vesara, Dravida), which comprise 10 
types of buildings. 

The various broader divisions, such as Suddha, Saibchita, Sthanaka, Jati, 
Purfalihga, etc., we have seen in the Mdnasara, are repeated in the same terms and 
same sense in the Arjamas, The most important division into the styles — the 
Nagara, Vesara and Dravida — is also preserved intact in the latter works. These 
are purely architectural divisions, and they are not taken into consideration in the 
non-architectural treatises like the Purdnas and the BrihatsamJdta . Even the 
broadest division into storeys, under which the Mdnamra describes the buildings in 
12 or 13 chapters, has lost its prominence in the latter works. 

Thus the Mdn<isdra has the largest number of the types, namely, 98, The Agni- 
Purdna and the Garudi-Purdna have 45 types each. The iJatsya-Purdna, the 
Bhavishya^Purdna , the BrJtat-samlntd^ and the Edm ikdganivi have 20 types each. 
The Suprabhedagama has the smallest number of types, namely, 10. 

The technical names of these types of buildings are, as we have seen above, 
common in many cases. We have also seen that in some instances the architec- 
tural details are identical. The lists of the Agni-Purdna and the Garuda-Purdna 
on the one hand, aud the Matsya-P^trdn’i, the Bhavishya-Purdoia and the Bri- 
hat'Samhitd , on the other, are strikiagly similar. Of the works containing the 
lists of 20 types, the BHhat’Samhitd has the best description. But in respect 
of brevity, explicitness and precision, the Su'prahheddgaran, which contains the 
smallest number of types, surpasses all. And it happens that the smaller the 
types the better the description. 
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The coinmoa names of the types, the identity of tiieir details, and the similarity 
in the description may not be accidental. The grades in the linguistic style and 
in the explicitness and precision of the description do not seem unconnected. And 
the variations in the number of types of buildings treated in these works may not 
also be meaningless. But before hazarding an opinion it vvill be better to compare 
some of the other important points of similarity bet^yeen the MdnasZtra and the 
architectural portions ot the other works. 

Amongst others, the three crucial features in architecture, at least so far as 
these ancient records are concerned, seem to be the measurement, the orders or 
columns, and the styles. Similarities in these respects are hardly accidental and 
may be ascribed to a common origin. 
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Measubements 

(A) The linear measurement irf dividud into six kind'^^. 

(1) Mana, (2) Pramai.ia, (3) Parimaua, (4) Lamba’inaua, 

(5) Unrnana^ and (^6; Upamana (M. LV. 3 — 9), 

References to these measureiueiUs aie mot with also in noii-aiehitoctural 
treatises, like the Matsya^Pnranci (chapter 258, V id), the Suprahlieddg'Xhia (patala, 
XXXIV. 35), as well as in the Blnihamdna (British Mu->euin, Mss. 053 . 5292, verse 9), 

(B) The primal’}^ measurement (fKiimans) refer- to comparaii ve meac^uieinents 

aa<l is divided into nine hinds : 

The height of an image is determin d by comparing it nith iIk* 

(1) breadth of the main temple, 

(2) height of the adytum, 

(3) length of the door, 

(4) measurement of the basement, 

(5) cubit, 

(6) lala, 

(7) auguia, 

((S) height of the worshipper, and 

(9) height of the riding animal 1 M. LV, 10 — 15). 

Each of the measurements is again divided into nine kiiaL (]\L hV, *>2). 
Under (1), (2), ('3), (4), the prjporiions iiatn.Miiy vaiy mi vMrioim ocea^ion.- 
but the general methods are cimilar in these ireati'C- ; c<--mpare, lor instances the 
tSuprahhecldgaina (XXXI 1—15), 

The ahgula (finger breadth) and the haMa (cubit) (5i, 7) measures are 

in fact of the same class. The finger breadth, oquivalenl to J inch, is perhap- 
the earliest unit of meuMirement iiivimled by huiaun brain Though not liable 

1 Mca>urement fL-om thefuut to tho top oi the b. ci.i- Maui {^^b,cb a.ah:ng but height). 

Pramana is the measure merit ot bre.'.cith. 

Parimana ib the measurement oi width or cii cuinlcreuce (p.tutal)) 

Eambauiana is the measurement by the piumb-iinea or tbe Iiuc> diawu pc -pcaaiculai'ly o 
different paits of tbe body, the mina or the measurement of height being taken by the suif'iee ot the 

body. 

Uumana is the measurement of tbickue.ss (riiniua) cr diameter. 

Upamana IS the measurement of interspace (antara), .iich rs that between the tv.u feet oi an 

image, 

Parimana, unmaua and mana are also mentioned in the Sukia-niti (I. 310), but their meanings are 
not quite clear. 
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to being lufct in the course of time, it its o^vn defects, namely, the finger of 
two persons is hardly of equal breadth, and the finger of a person is liable to 
change owing to various natural causes. Apparently with a view to avoiding these 
defects finger-breadth is ascertained by the measures of certain other objects, atom, 
car-dust, hair-end, nit, louse, and barley-cornd The largest size of finger breadth 
is stated to be equal to eight barley corns, the intermediate seven barley corns, and 
the smallest six barley corns. Again, for the same purpose, this standard measure 
is divided into three kinds — manahgula, matrahgula, and dehalabdhahgula. Of 
these, inauangula, which is equal to eight barley corns, is meant to be the unit 
proper. Matrahgula is the measure taken by the middle finger of the master 
who makes an image (or a building), dehalabdhahgula is the measure equal to one 
of the equal parts into which the whole height of a statue is divided for sculptural 
measurement.^ 

This atgula measure is practically the same iu almost all the Indian works 
bearing upon measurement, for instance — 

(1) Manasara(Il40— 45,46— 47, 48-52,53-64, LXIV, 49—53, etc,). 

(2) Brihat-samhita (LVIII, 1 — 2). 

(3) Siddhauta-Mromani, ed, Bapudeva (p. 52). 

(4) Kaja-vallabba-Mandana, ed. Bharati (Introduction) 

(5) Brahmarida-Purana (part I, section 2, chapter Vli). 

(6) Matsya-Purana (chapter 258, verses 17 — 18). 

(7) Vustu-vidya, ed. Gayapati Sastri (I, 3 — 5f). 

(8) Bimba-mana (Ms, British Museum, no. 558, 5i:92, verse 9f.) 

(9) iSuprabhedagama (XX. 1 — 1), 10 — 16, 20 — 26, etc.). 

(10) Kautiiiya-Artha-sastra, ed. Shama Sastri (p. 106); compare also 

(11) Manu-^arnhita (VIII . 271). 

(12) Ramayaria (VI. 20,22). 

(13) Sata-patha-Brabmana (X, 2, 13, III, 5, 4, 5). 

(14) Aitareya-Brahmaiia (VIII. 5). 

(15) Chhandogya-Upanishacl (V, 18, 1, etc,). 

(16) Sulva-Sutra of Baudhayana (J. R. A, S. 1912, 231 -233, notes 1, 2). 

^ 8 atoms = 1 car-dust. 

8 car-dusts = l hair-end. 

8 hair'Cndb = l nit. 

8 nits = l louse. 

8 lice=l barley coin. 

8 barley coriib = l angula 

* For further details see the writer’s Dictionary Under acgula. 
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The ^aid-mana (under 6) is a sculptural measure. The leugth of face iucluslve of 
head is taaen as the unit of measurement.^ But it seems more convenient to have the 
particular span, namely, the distance between the tips of the fully stretched thumb 
and middle finger, which is technically called tala, as the uuit.^ It admits of many 
varieties : ten tala measures are mentioned in the Manasara^, while the Bimba-maua 
has reference to twelve kinds^ Each of these ten or twelve varieties is t gain divided 
into three types, namely, uttama or large, madhyama or intermediate, and adhama 
or small. Thus an image is of the ten (dasa) tdk^, measure when its whole length is 
ten times the face. In the large type of the ten tala system, however, the 
whole length is divided into 124 equal parts which are proportionately 
distributed over the different parts of the body ; in the intermediate type the 
whole length ts divided into 120 equal parts, and in the small type into 116 
equal parts. In the nine (nava) tala system, the whole length would be nine 
times the face, in the eight (ashta) tala eight times, and so forth. 

The principle of the tala measure ib iuudamentally the same in all the 
works dealing with the subject, although certain differences in matters of detail 
are noticed, compare, for instance, — 

(1) Manasara (LX, (3-^35, LVII, LIX, 14-^64; 67*^100; LXVI. 2—78; 

LXV. 2—179). 

(2) Bimbamana (verses 17 — 72,91 — 138, and appendix X), 

(3) Suprabhedagama f XXXIV, 30 — 34 ; XXX, 31 — 40). 

(4) Brihat-samhita (LVIII, 4). 

(5) Aiiifeumadbheda of Ka^yapa (foL 251, Eg. 3148, 3012). 

(6) Bramhauda-Purana (Part 1, Anusamga-pada, VII. 97). 

(7) Matsya-Puraria (chapter 258, verse 19). 

The details of the tala measures from the following authorities are given by 
Mr. Rao®: 

(8) 6ilpa-ratna. 

(9) Aihfeumad-bbedagama. 

(10) K ar?k i )raTiagama . 

(11) Vaikhauasagama. 

(12) Kamikagama. 

^ Mdtsya Purna\, chapter 258, verse ID. 

Mukbamunena k<irta\ya saivuvayava-kalraiia. 

* Ariifciumadbheda o? Kasyf\pa, fol. 251. (Ms. Egg. 3148, 3012). 

* One to ten tala (M. LX, 6—35, etc.). 

* One to twelve tala (Appendix). 

^ Elements ol Hindu Iconography by L'. A. Gropinath Rao, Appendix B, pp, Q— 28. 
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Another exclusively sculptural measure is that mentioned under (8),^ (9), 
namely, the height oi an image is compared with the height of the worshipper 
(yajamaua), and the height of the riling animal (vahana) is compared with the 
height of the main idol. Each ol these admits ot nine varieties, ihe heighu of an 
image may be equal to the full height or its woifcbipper, and may extend up to his 
hair-limit cn the forehead ( times it is stated to be the eyedine), nose-tip, 
chin, arm-limit (to the slnmlder^ br^abt, heart, navd, and sex-organ. Ihe height 
of the riding animal is in the suae manner compared with the height of the main 
idold 

Corresponding to the abovmnentioned sculptural mcabiUcS tliere are exciu- 
.'jively architectural measures alse. 

The architectural (jany or the CAUiiparutive heights ol the component 

members of a structure corre:>ponds to the sculptural ia/a-mana or the comparative 
heights of the component limbs ot a statue 

The ghana-^tiuraa or the measurement by the exteriur, nnd the aghana-vuma 
or the measurement by the interior, of a sirueture-is also exclusively aicbitectural 

111 another architectural measure the height of a structure is compared ^Yith 
its breadth. It admits of five proportions, technically called, Santika, Pautblika, 
Jayada, JSarva-kfunika or Dhanada, and Adbhuta, the lieight being respectively 
equal to breadth, 1], IJ, ij, and twice of the breadth/ 

These latter items, highly technical and extremely minute in detail, are found 
in no other treatises under observation than the J/doiasd/a. Thus in respect of 
at ^east puiely architectural and sculptural moasuiement the MdufisHva, of all these 
works, should occupy the firtt place. 

^ Mfiaasra'a, LV. 30—33 etc. 

* See tht! writer’s Dictioairy, and coinpaie the Munwdni, XXVIl, 36—40; XXI 35-^33; 
XXXIII, 134--H5, 216-117, 248 , XLV. 86, [97-101 ; LllI, 29-31 ; XIII. 3t— 10, etc. 

^ See the writer’s Dictionary, sub voce. 

* See the writer’s Dictionary, under Utsedha. 

When a large number of absolute me.iMiru.^ ar<. proscribed for the one and the same object, the 
light proportion is ‘.elected by the ted of six formuUb tichniually calk i, aya, \yaya, rikaha. yom, 
Vara, and tithi or arii'^a (-ee dj tails in the writer’s Dietiotiary under Sbad-varga). 
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The F[ve Okueus*" 

Like the five Graeco-Roman orders, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, Tuscan and 
Composite, columns in ancient India also were divid- d into five main orders or 
classes In the Manasara ^ they are o-alled Brahma-kanta^ Vislniu-kanta, 
Rudra-kanta, Siva-kanta, and Skanda-kanta, These divisions are based on the 
general shapes of columns. With respect to dimensions :snd ornaments the five 
orders are called Chit ra-karna. Padma-kanta^ Chitra-skambha, Pfilika-stambha, and 
Kumbbastainbha. A sixth variety in the ]a:ter division is pilaster and not pillar 
proper, and is called Koshtha-stambha a ml Kudya-stambha h 

Among the Ptbrdna^, the-e details are very clear only in the Matsya-Furdnn, 
In this Piirdna^ as well as in the BYiliat-samhita^ the five orders arc called Ruchaka, 
Vajra, Dvi-vajra, Pralinaka, and V^ritta. 

Of the Agamas^y the S aprahheddgama contains the essential details. The 
names of the five orders according to this Agama ’ are 6iT-kaia, Chaudra-kunta, 
Saumukhya, Friya-darsana, and Subhahkari ; the last one is stated to be the Indian 
composite order, being compound of Saumiikliva and Priya-darsana, just as the 
Grasco-Roman composite order is a compound of Corinthian and Ionic. 

Between the Euiopean and the Indian columns, however, there is obviously a 
striking point of difterence. Of the Gneco- Roman orders, the five names have been 
left unchanged, while in India the names of the five orders have varied in various 
treatises referred to above, It is true, all the same, that the criteria of 
divisions are essentially the same in the Mdnasdr a. the Aganias, the Purdgas, 
and tlie Brihat-samhitif.^ We have also seen above that the Mdnasdra contains 
two sets of names of the five orders, one set referring like the Jg^nna-^, the PiiraiuiSy 
and the Brihat'Samhita^ to the shapes of the columns, or more precisely the shafts, 
while the other refers mostly to the capitals. The works other than the Vastu-Histraa 

* Chapter XV. -20—23, 31, SO, 40, 73, 204 

* Also mentioned in Coipus Inscriptionum Jivlicaruin, volume III, p 252, 253 ; Epigrapbia 
Indica, XII. p. 212, 216 ; V. 151. 

3 Muaasrira, XV, 84. 

k ^ Matsya-Piirana, chapfejr 155, 1— C. 

® Bfihat-samliita, Vlli 27—30 ; als-. J. R, A. B- (N. S ). VI, p 285, notes 1, 2 
, ®Sec, for instance, the Kumikagama. PatUa XXXV, 24—2 , ]G1,LV. 2c3. i^:c 

‘ Suprahhedagama, P.itili, XXXI. 05— G7 

®See references given above, and for further details consult the wntfc’s Diecioany under s(a nbha. 
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as represented by the Manasara have not kept this distinction clear. What 
we can reasonably infer from this as regards the mutual relation of these treatises 
will be further elu idated by a consideration of the component parts of the 
column. The question of variation of the names of the five orders in the 
Indian works can perhaps be explained. While in Europe the crigin of the 
names of the five orders is traced to historical geography,' in India the names 
were based on the shapes of columns. And as the Indians are comparatively 
religious and poetical rather than historical in temperament and imagination, 
they chose mythological and poetical names according to the spirit of the times 
when these various works were composed. Thus in the Manasara, we see the orders 
bearing the names of mythological deities, Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra, 6iva, and 
Skauda : as well as called (variegated ears), Padma^kanta (graceful 

like lotus), Chitra^skambha (of variegaied shaft), Pdlikd-stambha (edged like a 
measuring pot), and Kumbha- stambha (of jug-shaped capital); while in the Agama, 
they bear highly poetical names— (beautifying), Ghandra-kanta (graceful 
like the moon), Saumukhya (of very charming face), Priya^dariana (sight-pleas- 
ing), (auspicious), and in the PuraTias. and the Bifihat-samhitd, they 

are called Ruchaka (beautiful pleasing), Vajra (club, hence lasting), Dvi-vajra 
(doubly lasting), Pralinaka (firmly attached, hence a pilaster), and (round, 

hence solid and dignified), 

With regard to the names and the functions of the component parts of the 
column the variation is a little less marked. But these subservient parts, called 
mouldings and common to all orders, vary in number. Thus in the Mdnasdra, which 
of almost all the treatises deals separately and exhaustively with the pedestal, the 
base, and the entablature, mention is made in connection with the pillar, of five 
mouldings ^ apparently of the shaft, namely, bodhikd^ mushti-handha, phalakdy 
tdtikdy and ghaia. The Suprabheddgama describes two sets of seven mouldings, ^ 
one set referring to the column of the main building and the other to that of the 
pavilion — danda, mandi, kantha, kumbha, phalakd, vlra-kantha Q.ud potikd ; 
and bodhikd^ uttara, vdjana, murdhifed, tuld^ jay anti, and tala. These increasing 
number of mouldings have reached the significant number of eight in the 
Matsya-Purdna, the Brihat^samhitd and the Kirana-tantrd, and bears the 

^ Doric is derived from the species of columns first seen in the cities of Doria (Vitruvius, IV. 1). 
That species of which the lonians (inhabitants of Ionia) were the inventors has received the appellation 
of Ionic (ibid). Callimachus constructed columns after the model of the tomb in the country about 
Corinth, hencathis species is called Corinthian (ibid). The other two orders, Tuscan and Composite, 
are of Italian or Homan origin. The Tuscan order has reference to the country of Tuscany, formerly 
called, Etruria, in Italy (Gwilt encyclopEedia of architecture, article 178)* 

^ Manasara, XLiVII, 16—18. 

3 Suprabhedagama, Paula, XXXI, 5G— GO, 107—108. 
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very same eight names h to wit, vahanay ghata, padma, iitioroshthay hahulyay 
bhara (or hara), tulUy and upatulfu 

The significance of the nuirher eight referred to above lies in the fact that the 
component parts of the Graeco-Roman orders also are eight in number^, and like 
the five orders themselves, their names are always the same ever since their 
introduction, though most of them have been given more than one name. They 
are called, (1) the ovolo, echinus or quarter round ; (2) the talon, ogee or reversed 
cyma ; (3) the cyma, cyma-recta or cyma-tium ; (4) the torus; (5) the scotia or 
trochilos ; ,6) the cavetto, mouth or hollow; (7) the astragal; and (8) the fillet, 
listel or annulet. 

The Manasara refers to five mouldings ; the Suprabhedagama describes 
seven; and the Matsya'Puranay the Brihata-aamhitay and Kir ana t antra y each, 
makes mention of eight mouldings. But if the very large number of mouldings^, 
described in the Manasara in connection with the pedestal, the base, and the 
entablature, be also taken into account, the Manasara will certainly exceed 
all other treatises under notice. Thus iu the Manasara we can detect the follow- 
ing mouldings^ (1) abja, ambuja, padma or saroruha (cyma) ; (2) antara, 

antarita, antarala or antarika (fillet), (3) ahghri; (4)ain^u ; (5) argala; (6) adhara ; 
(7) ali»ga ; (S) asana ; (9) bhadra;(]0) bodhika ; (11) dala; (12) dhara-(kumbha); 
(13) gala, griv'a, kantha or kandhara (dado); (14) ghata; (15) gopana-(ka) ; (16) 
hara (bead) ; (1 7) janman (plinth) ; (18) kapota ; (19) karapa^ kampana (fillet) ; (20) 
karria; (2l)kumbha ; (22) kumuda (torus or astragal); (23) kondra ; (24) kshepana, 
(25 j mushti-bandha ; (26) mula; (27) mrinrda or mrinalika ; (2S) nataka ; (29) nasi ; 
(30) nimna (drip) ; (31 ) patta or pattika (fillet); (32) prati or pratika; (33) prati-vakra ; 
(34)prati’vrijaaa ; (35)pratbbaadha; (36) pratima ; (37)paduka ; (38) prastara; (39) 
phalaka; (40) ratna, compounded with kampa, pa^ta, and vapra ; ( 41 ) tatika; 

1 Matsya-Poiana, chap. 255, 1— 6f ; Brihat-sariihita, VIII, 29—30; Kirana-tantra, J. R. A. S. 
(N.S.) VI. 285, notes 1, 2 p. 

^ See tigures 867 — 874 and article 2o32i Gwilt, Encyclopaedia of Architecture; Glossary of 
archtiectural terms, Plate XXXIV. 

3 See the writer’s Diotionary, under wpapUha, adhishpiana dknS. prastara. 

* There are mouldings which boar a large number of names or synonyms, e.g., 

(i) Kapota, prastara, maueha, prachclihfidina, gopana, vitana valabhi and matta-varan.i, 

(ii) Prati'prastara, prati-vajana, anv^nta, avasaua, vidbaua and vidhiinaka. 

(iii) Prati- rupa, daldkara, vijana, vfijana, kshepana, vetra, p.itta, uttara, pattika, kampa, 

trika, manda and antarita. 

(iv) Tula-danda, jayanti and phalaka. 

(v) Kapota, vakra-hast t, lupii, gopanaka and chandra. 

(vi) Samgraha, mushti-bandha, maddala, udhrita-hasta, valibbi and dharana. 

(vii) Katika, anta, mriniiliku, vallika, chitrauga and kulikar ghrika 

(viii) Uttara, vajana, adhara, adheya, sayana, udhyita, niurdhaka, mahiVtauJi and svavamtaka, 
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i'42) tungi ; ^43) uttara ffillet'j ; {4J^) upfiaa (plinth") ; (45 ) vapra or vapraka; (46) 
valabhaor valabhl ; and (47) vajana thllet). 

There are a number of compouud mouldings also, such as, Kampa-karra 
Ivarna-padma, Kshudra-kampi, Kshudra-padma, Kshepanambuja, Mahamhuja. 
Padma-kampa, Ratna-karnpa, Ealua-patta, Ptatna- vapra, Vajra-patta, ete. 

Agiin, of all these treatises, only the and the Ayamas reE^ to certain 

highly techiiieal and purely architectural matters. Thus in the Mnnusilra we find 
the measureuieats and other details of sixty-foui variety of bases divided into 
nineteen cla^sesb called (1) Pfidabandha, (2) Uraga-bandha, (3) Prati-krama, (4) 
Kumuda bandha, (b) Padma-kesara, (6) Pushpa*pushkala, (7) Sil-bandha, (8) 
Maucha-baiidha, (3) Sreiii -bandha. (10 Padnn-bandho, (11) Kumbha-bandha, (12) 
Vapra-bandha, (13) Vaira-bandha, (U) Sri-bhoga, (15j Ratna-’ amlha, :16) Patfa- 
bandha, (17) (vukshi-baadha, (^18) Kampa-bandha, and (19) Sri-kanta. 

In the ^^uprahhe Iff gama on]y four classe:.^ of bases are mentioned, namely, 
P^dma-bandha, G.iani-baudha Pd la-banda i, and Prati-krama. The /lami/ca^aTna 
has only the general description of the ba-^e."* 

In the Mdnasara sixteen types ot pedestals arc described in detail under three 
classesb namely, Vedi-bhadra, Prati-bhadra, and Maneha-bhadra. 

0*dy scinty inform itioa of the pedestal is found in the Kdmikdgama^^ the 
Sii'prahheidg irii and a Tamil version of the 

As regards the entablature, various mouldings and thoir measurements are 
described under eight classes in the Mtniasdra^. The Kdviikagama\ the>8up?’a- 
hhedCtj 1 and the Vashi-v idya^^ have only briefly referred to the general 
description of the entablature. 

The comparative measurements of the column proper and the pedes^-al, the 
base, and the entablature, are also given in more detail in the MdwisOra than in 
the Agftmas and some the architectural treatises 

1 Mfiua^UL'a, XIV, li— obT- ^ce duc.aU in t-io ^Yr]lir’s O-ctioaay iin^iec adhispihdna. 

2 Sapi’c^bhedug tinu XX.XJ. 17 f. 

3 XXXV, 22, 33, 111, IIG, 122 ; LV. 102. 

^ Mlnaalra, XIII, 37 -127. Scj delails m the writer's D.ct.onary, niidei' tqapUha. 

^ XXX \ , 115, 1-2. 

Paiala, XXXI, 12 

" Essay on the Architecture ol thi Hindus, Rilm Uaz, pp. 23, 2d. 

3 Chapter XVI, 22—119. S.e details in the writ3rX Dictionary under prafia. a. 

XXXV, 27—29 ; LIV. 1-4, 7—8, 0'-46, 47. 

io XXXI, 68—7!, 72-74 

E i Uiuip ti Sa'tiT, IX. 23, 20, 

** See details in the writer’s Dicti^^uary r ^auil ha, quflui. odh^iyfhona and i)ia<^ta-a. 
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Thus in respect of the names of columns, the number of their subservient parts 
called mouldings, and also the base, the pedestal and the entablature, as well as 
their comparative measurements, the Manasara will always occupy the first place 
among all the treatises under observation. 
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>f' The Three Styles 

The style is also a technical and purely architectura) subject. Thus it is 
not dealt with in the Puranas^ not to speak of the epics or other poetical works 
where, as shown above, casual references to architecture and sculpture are met 
with. In some of the epigraphical documents and the Brihat-samkila mention 
of the SDyles is occasionally made. The Afjamas contain a little more detail, while 
in the Manasara the subject is exhaustively treated. 

The Nagara, Yesara, and Drfivida are the three broad styles distinguished in 
the AJdnasdra,^ They are applied to both architecture^ and sculpture^. With 
reference to the construction of cars or chariots a fourth style is mentioned^ This 
is called Randhra, which seems to be a corrupt form of Andhra. In an epigraphical 
record^, Kalihga is mentioned as a distinct style of architecture. But if the 
identification of Yesara withTelugu or Tri-Kalihga be accepted, the Kalihga and 
the Andhra would be the two branches of the Yesara style. In the case of twelvi;- 
storeyed buildings, which are the most magnificent and imposing edifices as described, 
twelve special types, not necessarily the styles, of residential dwellings are also 
mentioned in the Mdnasfj,ra^. All these names are geographical, implying the 
twelve provinces into which the then India was divided architecturally, if not 
also politically. And these types are distinctly based on geographical divisions, 
in exactly the same way as the three styles, the Nagara, Yesara and Dravida, as 
also the two branches of the Vesara, the Kalihga and Andhra, are based. The 

^ Manasaia, XVIII, 92 — 10-i. Tho Nagara ^tylo is distinguished by its quadrangular shape, 
the Veaaia by its octagonal or hexagonal shape, and the Dravida by its round shape (p. 176, note 1). 
Foi’ details, see p. 176 f. and the writer’s Dictionary under Ndgaja. 

2 Manasara, LHI, 53-51. XXI, 72-73. XXVI, 76. XLIII, 124-125, etc. 

Manasara, LIT, 78, 100. LIII, 46-47, etc. 

Manasara, XLIII, 124-125. 

^ In the record itself it is, however, stated that the Nagara, Vesara, Dravida, and Kalihga arc four 
types, not styles, of buildings (An inscription on the capital of a pillar in the AmritcSvlra temple 
atHolal; Government of Madras, G. 0. no. 1260, August, 1015, Progress Report of the Assistant 
Superintendent for Epigraphy, Southern Circle, 1914-15, pige 90) 

6 Panchala, Dravidi, Madhyakanta, Kalihga, Va(Vi )rata, Kerala, Vamsaka, Magadha, Janaka and 
Sphu(Gur)jaka (Manasara, XXX, 5- 7). We have seen in the previous section, 08 kinds of mansions are 
described in the Mamndra. la the aheve mentioned Holal inscription a lefeience is made to 64 kinds 
of mansions. 
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Graico-Roman orders, on which the European styles of architecture are mainly 
based, are also but geographical names*^ 

In the Kdmihdgama, as well as in the Supvahheddganiaf frequent references 
to the three broad styles, the Nagara, V^esara, and Drfivida, are made^. 

The distinguishing features of these styles are practically exactly the same in 
all the three works, namely, the Mdnasdra, the Kdmikdgdma, and the Suprahheda^- 
gcL^jiQ?, The Andhra and the Kalinga branches of the Vesara style are not men- 
tioned in the Agavias. But we have seen that the Kamikagama, like the Matsyd- 
Purdna, the Bhavishya-Purdna, and the Brihat-Sdmhitd^ describes twenty kinds 
of mansions, while the Suprahheddganna has reference to ten kinds. These varieties 
of buildings, as also the sixty-four kinds mentioned in^the Holal inscription, and the 
ninety-eight kinds described in the Mdnasdra, do not, however, represent the styles 
which fall only under three broad divisions, namely, the Niagara, Vesara and Dravida. 

In the Brihat-samhitd^^ a clear mention is made only of the Dravida style 
in regard to the measurement of the face, although the other styles may be said 
to have been implied, It is stated that according to one’s own ahgula (finger’s 
breadth) the face (of an image) should be twelve angulas (nine inches) broad and 
long ; but as stated by the architect Nagnajit the face should be twelve angulas 
long aed fourteen angulas broad in the Dravida style. Obviously, therefore, 
the former jmeasurement refers to other existing styles or those which are n<'t 
specified here. 

In regard to the styles also, then, the Mdnasdra must be undoubtedly given 
the first place amongst all these works which for the purpose of the present item of 
comparison comprise practically the Againas. 

In the light of all these facts — merely to deal with the question in its aspects 
as they concern the il/anasaro— it seems to me impossible to resist the following 
conclusion. There appears to have been a relation of indebtedness between the 
il/dnasara and the other works, both architectural and non-architectural. Except 
in a few instances noted above, it is, however, difficult to state delinitely that the 
Mdnasdra is the debtor or creditor to this or that work in respect of this or that 
matter. Most of the difficulties, it is needless to observe, hinge upon the chrono- 
logy which is the irritating point in the Sanskrit literature. If the chronology of 

^ See page 126 and foot-note 1. 

* Kamikagama, LXV, 6-7, 12 — 18, etc. ; Suprabhedagama, XXXI, 37—39, etc. 

3 For details see the writer’s Dictionary under Ndgara. 

* Chapter LVIII, 4. 
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the wolks discussed above were definitely known, it would have been easier to 
assume that the works earlier than the Mdna8d)\jL had been known to its author 
and those later than the ^AJdnasdr a had been influenced by it. Except in cases of 
support by archseological records, epigraphical or non-epigraphical, the dates 
assigned to Sanskrit works are mostly but provisional. I have discussed elsewhere 
the available materials and the reasons which have induced me provisionally to 
I place the Mdnasdra somewhere in the fifth to seventh century of the Christian era 
In view of the essential points of comparison and the accepted chronology of the 
works which have been critically studied by scholars, I should say that the Brihat- 
samhitd and the later Agamic and Pauranic works, in respect of architectural and 
sculptural matters, as well as most of the avowedly architectural man us ripts, 
are debtors to the Mdnasdra^ while it is a debtor itself in respect of the same 
matters to the Vedic and the early Epic works as also to the early poly technical 
treatises (like thj Kaiitiriy’X-Arth^'idstra and the Kdmandakiy i)^ and to the 
avowedly architectural works of the thirty-two authorities mentioned in the 
MunasCfra, which might have existed till its own time. Besides, it cannot 
but have been basei on the actual observation and measurement of extant 
architectural and sculptural objects : in this matter lies the special importance 
of the MCmasara, 

An objection may be raised here. It is possible that those works which are stated 
above to have been debtors to the MdnasCtra might have been influenced directly by 
those which are asserted to have been the creditors to the Manosara. Such an 
ohjection, however, can be easily disposed of. The Mduasdrn, in whichever period 
of history it is finally placed, has become a standard work on architecture and 
sculpture, because we have seen, first, it is the largest of its kind, secondly, its treat- 
ment ot the subjects is most exhaustive, and thirdly, in it the subject-matter has been 
scientifically classified and systematised And when there is a standard work exist- 
ing, it is natural and highly probable that those who treat the subject rather casually 
or less exhaustively, should draw upon it instead of going to the original 
sources except in some special instances. For the ordinary meanings or synonyms 
of a word we generally consult a standard dictionary, rather than attempt to 
tiace the history, phonology, morphology, and semasiology of the word. An 
analogical instance may perhaps make the point clearer. Pa^iini^ grammar 
makes mention of some nineteen pre-existing grammatical works, and it has been 
placed by later scholars somewhere in the fourth or third century of the 
pre-Christian era. Like the works on rhetoric and prosody, grammars cannot 
be prepared without consulting the existing literature, because the sole business 
of these works is to generalise certain regulating features of literature. The 
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methods of the pioneers of law books, as well as the grammar, the Alankdra ^dstnif 
and the Silpa~3dstraf must have been inductive. Panini, as he acknowledges 
generously, has been indebted to his predecessors ; it is also clear from his work 
that he himself has consulted the preceding Vedie and post-V'edic literature. It 
is true that grammars have been prepared after Pariini also. But when Panini’s 
grammar reached the status of a standard work, his lules and regulations were 
naturally followed in the later literature. The latir grammarians also must 
have been influenced by Panini, In the field of grammar t^nd literature Panini's 
grammar is, therefore, the regulating and controlling standard work. In the same 
way, and more clearly and significantly, it seems to me, the Mdnasdra occupies 
a unique position in literature, both architectural and non-architectural. 


THE MANASAEA AND VITEUVIUS 


As has already been pointed out in the Preface, the name Manasara is of ambi- 
guous significance, It is, however, clear from the preceding chapters that the text 
bearing the title Mtinasdra is a standard treatise on Indian Architecture. It is 
divided into seventy chapters each bearing a distinct title. In 1834 in his Essay 
on the arcliitecture of the Hindus, Earn Raz referred to the first few chapters of the 
Mdnasdra from a single fragmentary manuscript to which he had access. Since then 
several manuscripts have been discovered ; but owing to some serious difficulties 
stated in the Preface nobody had made any attemp to deal with this huge text in 
any way for a period of 80 years till the present writer undertook in 1914 to edit 
it for the first time. This, the first, edition is based on all the eleven available 
manuscripts which are written in five different scripts in a language branded a; 
‘‘ barbarous Sanskrit/^ Figures, sketches, or illustrations of any kind art 
absolutely wanting in all these manuscripts, 

Vitruvius is the name of Roman architect. His treatise, on which in a sense 
European architecture is bassed, seems to have been composed twenty-five years 
before the Christian era. ‘‘ Ihe materals for a life of Vitruvius are only lo be 
found in his own treatise. Among the ancient authors he is merely mentioned by 
Pliny as one of those writers from whom he compiled ; and by Frontinus, in his 
treatise on Aqueducts, as the first who introduced the Quinarain measure.*’ 

The title of Vitruvius’s treatise is lost, if it originally had one. The editio 
princeps, printed at Rome, in or about 1486, bears no title. The unique position 
of this treatise is, however, sufficiently clear from the fact that since its first 
appearance in the fifteenth century there have been till 1807 forty-two editions of 
the work, practically in all the European languages. There are seventeen editions 
in Latin, eleven in Italian, two in Spanish, six in French, four in German, and two 
in Englishb It is divided into ten books, which too do not bear any titles. ^Each 

‘ beeGwilt, XV—XXV, for fuller details of the following 
Latin editions— 

1486 — Editio princeps printed at Home by George HeroU begins without title— * Sulpitius 
lectori ealutem,’ Polenus Fay's ‘‘there are but few errors in this edition.*’ 

134 
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book contains a number of chapters varying from seven to twenty-two. The 
chapters also have not any proper titles. The treatise deals with both civil 

1496- ~Priiit0d at Florence. According to Fabricus the orthography of this edition is more 

correct than in the preceding one. 

1497 — The name of the editor does not appear. With a few slight variations this is little more 

than a reprint of the Florence edition. In this the chapters of the first book are differ- 
ently divided from those of the two former editions. 

1511 — This is the first illustrated edition. It contains many wood blocks and figures. Jocundus 
(the editor) altered the text of the two former editions in many places. 

1513 — Tbe figures in this edition are the same as in the preceding, but considerably reduced 
and more imperfectly kept. 

1522 — This ig a reprint of the preceding edition with the same blocks for the figures. 

1523 — This was probably edited by Will. Hayon of Lyons. This is a counterpart of the Giunta 

edition. Some of its figures are taken from the first Italian edition of 1521 wuich is 
noticed herein after, 

1543 — The text is nearly the same as that of Jocundus The figures of the wood-blocks are 
partly borrowed from the Giunta edition and partly from the Italian edition of 1521. 

1-550— The text is the same as that of the 1543 edition. But it contains notes of Philander 
w^hich were first published at Rome in 1544. 

1552 - ‘ Philander himself superintended this edition, chiefly following the Giunta text, which 
he collated with several Mss. The wood-blocks are better than in any preceding 
edition.” 

1567 — Darbaro in this seems to have mostly followed Philander’s edition of 1552. 

1586 — Harwood says that the editor of this edition was Jo Toruaesious junior, and that it is 
more correct, though less elegant than that produced by the father in 1552.” 

1649 — With commentary of Meibomius on those chapters relating to musical notation. This 
was the best edition of the author produced at that time. ‘‘ De Laat professes to follow 
the text of Fhilander’s edition ; but neither was this accurately done, nor were the 
notes of Philander, nor the Lexicon of Baldus given entire, as the title would import.” 

l 75 g By Marchese Berardo Galiani at Naples with an Italian version noticed under the Italian 

editions, Harwood says that this is a fair and valuable edition.” 

1800 ^The text of this edition is o! littb value. Nor its plates well executed. It has no notes 

appended but it contains the glossary in five languages. 

1807 —It contains notes. 

1807— In the same year another edition was published. The second and third volumes ace 
devoted to commentaries on the text. In contains, however, no plites. “ TLis is the 
best edition of the author which has appeared.” 

Italian editions — 

1521- -This is one of the earliest and rare version of Vitruvius. It was translated with the 
assistance of Benedict Jovias by Ciesar C 80 >arianus who was one of the architects of the 
Cathedral of Milan. One of the plates contains a plan and two sections of this 
Cathedral. 

1524 This is a repetition of the preceding edition but without the note . of Cassar Ccesarianus. 

153.5 This is copied from the preceding edition, but the Index is not quite so copious, 

1530— A translation of the first five Books. Perugia. 

1556— With Biirbaro’s commentary. , • 
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and military architecture. The rules respecting military engines, “now 
incomprehensible, but doubtless in his time suthciently clear/' are laid 
down in the last book. The treatment of civil architecture includes both temples 
and residential buildings. “ That he should have met with opposition from his 
brethren is quite consonant with later experience, for the rabble of ignorant 
builders, and ’artisans, and draftsmen are of the same class as those that 
flourished subsequently to Vitruvius/* From this remark of Gwilt it appears 
that Vitruvius was induced to write his treatise with a view to assisting the un- 
educated professional architects^' who, like those of India, depended solely on the 
knowledge handed down tc them from their equally uneducated forefathers, 

* Certain points of similarity bet\Neen MOnascira and the treatise of ^ itruvius 
arc so striking that thev raise a presumption that the twa works are in some way 
dependent on each other/ This thesis^ is proposed to be illustrated in this 
section. 


1567 — With Barbaro’s commentary. 

1684 — Similar to the preceding edition. 

1629 — Very similar to the preceding edition. 

1641 — Little differing from the preceding. 

1758— In Napoli, accompanied with the Latin text, 

1790 — Another edition by Galiani, similar to the preceding, but without the Latin text. 
Spanish editions — 

1602 — Without plates. 

1787— 'Large folio with plates. 

French editions— 

1547— First version in French, Jan Martin, Paris. 

1572— A reprint of the preceding, Cavellat, Paris. 

1618 — Printed from the two preceding editions by Jean de Tournes at Genevi. 

1673 — Tranblited by Perrault. Figures are numerous and well executed. 

1684— ‘With plates, best of PerrAulFs editions. 

1816— With plates. Bruxelles. 

German editions— 

I54S— With plates cn wood-blocks cut by Erard Schaen. 

1575— A repetition of the preceding. Basil. 

1614— Another repetition with a little different title. 

1796— With a life of VitruviUs in the first volume. This edition contains many illustrations 
of the author. 

English editions — 

1771 — Translated from the original Latin by Newton, London. 

1791= — Second volume with many plates. 

It exhibits defective knowledge of Latin, but the notes are good 
Latterly a portion was translated by Wilkins 

After Joseph Gwilt’s translation there have been several others in English. 

* Submitted as such to Leiden University by the present writer. 
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Practically seven-tenths of both the works is avowedly architectural. 

Out of the seventy chapters of the Mojuasdra the hrst fifty deal with architeciurc 
proper, and out of the ten books of Vitruvius the first seven deal with the same 
subjects. 

The remaining twenty chapters of the former are devoted to sculpture, and 
the remaining three books of the latter deal mostly with war instruments, machines, 
and engines. Of the similar seven tenths in both the works, the names of many 
chapters, and the contents too in most instances, are the same. 

The Mdnasdra opens, following the usual custom, with a prayer to the Creator 
Brahma aud touches upon the origin and development of the science of architecture, 
from Siva, Brahma, and Vishnu, through Indra, Brihaspati, and >iarada,to the class 
of His his called Manasara, and concludes the introduction with a list of the chapters. 

Vitruvius too opens with a prayer to his patron, Csesar, and acknowleiging 
his obligations to Csesar’s father and sister, concludes with a proposal to give an 
account of the magnificent edifices Csesar had built, and to develop all the principles 
of the art. 

The next chapter (II) in the Mdnasdra deals with two distinct subjects, the 
system of measurement {mdnopakarana) and the requisite qualifications of an 
architect {bilpi-lakshana)* 

The corresponding chapter is marked I instead of II by Vitruvius, because the 
preceding chapter goes without any numbering, as it is called Introduction. This, 
the present, chapter deals exactly like the corresponding chapter in the Mdnasdra 
with two distinct subjects under the heads, * what architecture is ’ and ‘ of the 
education of an architect/ The former of these two subjects has again been treated 
in the following chapter, namely, III, of the Manasara^ and is noticed below. The 
striking similarity in the training demanded of the architect by the two authorities 
may be noticed here. 

According to Vitruvius “ an architect should be ingenious, and apt in the 
acquisition of knowledge. He should be a good writer, a skilful draftsman, 
versed in geometry and optics, expert at figures, acquainted with history, informed 
on the principles of natural and moral philosophy, somewhat of a musician, not 
ignorant of the sciences both of law and physic, nor of the motions, laws and rela- 
tions to each other, of the heavenly bodies.’’ The absolute necessity for these 
qualifications has been very satisfactorily elaborated by Vitruvius. 

In the Mdnasdra y artists are first divided into four classes. Together they form 
the guild of architects, each an expert in his^own department but possesing a 
general knowledge of the science of architecture as a whole. They consist of the 
chief architect {Sthapati)^ the draftsman oi ^he designer {Sutra-grahin), the 
painter [yardhaki)^ and the joiner {Sutra^dhara^' , 
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According to the Manaadra the chief architect is expected to be well versed in 
all the sciences. He must possess a knowledge of all the Vedas and all the Sastras, 
He must be proficient in law, mathematics, history, geography, painting, draftsman- 
ship, mechanics, and deep '‘in the ocean of the science of architecture/’ He 
must be very learned, meritorious, patient, and dexterous, a champion, of large expe- 
rience, of industrious habits, and of noble descent, full of resource and capable of 
application to all kinds of work. He must possess a wide outlook, bold tempera* 
juent, and ^elf-control. He must be above committing errors. He must have a 
good name and be faithful to his employers (lit., friends). He must be endowed with 
all the qualifications of a supreme managing director. He must not be deformed or 
have any disease or disability ; he must also be free from the seven vices, namely, 
hunting, gambling, day-dreaming, blackmailing^ addiction to women, etc. 

A similar set of qualifications is also demanded of each of the other three 
artists; hut the STitragrahin is expected to possess an expert knowledge of drafts* 
manship, the Vavdlial'i of painting, and the SiitradhCira of carpentry. 

The utility or the possibility of so many attainments in a single person has 
not been expressly discussel in the Mdnasdra, But Vitruvius has submitted 
an interesting explanation. 

It is familiar to every body that for success in ary profession in life one 
must be clever, industrious, honest and generous. It is also easily understood that 
an architect, who has got to do both manual and brain work must not be deformed 
anl must be free from any disease or disability. 

According to Vitruvius he is required to be a good writer also, because an 
architect is to commit to writing his observations and experience, in order to 
assist his memory. Drawing is emplo3^ed in representing the forms of his designs. 
Geometry, which forms a part of mathematics, affords much aid to the architect ; 
to it he owes the use of the right line and circle, the level and the square, whereby 
his delineations of buildings on plane surfaces are greatly facilitated. Arithmetic 
estimates the cost, and aids in the measurement of the works ; this, assisted by 
the laws of geometry, determines those abstruse questions w^herein the different 
proportions of some parts to others are involved. The science of optics enables 
him to introduce with judgement the requisite quantity of light according to the 
aspect. Unless acquainted with hisiory, he will be unable to account for the use 
of many ornaments, which he m^ have occasion to inroduce. For history the 
expression purana is used in Indian literature and it implies mythology or 
mythological stories which are as a rule depicted in the buildings of a nation. 
There are, however, other uses of history for an architect. 
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Moral philosophy/’ says Vitruvius, ‘‘will teach the architect to be above 
meanness in his dealings and to avoid arrogance, and will make him just, com- 
pliant and faithful to his employer: and what is of the highest importance, it will 
prevent avarice gaining an ascendancy over him ; for be should not be occupied 
with the thoughts of filling his coffers, nor with the desire of grasping everything in 
the shape of gain, but by the gravity of his manners and a good character, should 
be careful to preserve his dignity.” These precepts of moral philosophy are 
prescribed by our Indian authorities almost in the same terms. We have seen above 
that the architect is required to be of noble descent, pious and compassionate. 
He must not be malicious or spiteful. He must be content and free from greed 
H 0 must be truthful and possess solf-coutrol. He cuust be above the seven vices. 
He must be faithful to his employer. He must not have excessive desire for gain. 
He must be of good behaviour and generous enough to forgive his rivals. 

‘‘ The doctrine of physic is necessary to him in the solution of various problems, 
as for instance, in the conduct of uater, whose natural force, in its meandering 
and expansion over flat countries, is often such as to require restraints, which none 
know to apply but those who are acquainted with the law'S of nature.” This matter 
too has been more exhaustively discussed in various chapters of the Mdnamra, 

“ Music assists him in the use of harmonic and mathematical proportion.’’ In 
these matters, the Mdnasara is rather too elaborate ; in most individual cases, nine 
proportions have been suggested and the selection of the right proportion and 
harmony has been made dependent on the application of the six formulas which are 
treated in a very technical manner based on mathematics. According to Vitruvius, 
music is moreover absolutely necessary in adjusting the force of the balistae, 
catapultae, and scorpions, in whose frames are holes for the passage of the homutona, 
which are strained by gut- ropes attached to windlasses worked by hand-spikes. 
Unless these ropes are equally extended, which only a nice ear can discover by 
their sound when struck, the bent arms of the engine do not give an equal impetus 
when disengaged, and ihe strings, therefore, not being in equal states of tension, 
prevent the direct flight of the weapon. A knowledge of music is especially 
useful to the architect in building theatres, lecture rooms, and such other hallc 
where the spread of sound is taken into particular consideration. Both Vitruvius 
and the MdnasO^ra are equally enthusiastic in speaking about it The former, further, 
says that the architect would, moreover, be at a loss in constructing hydraulic 
and other engines if ignorant; of music.” “ Skill in physic enables him to ascertain 
the salubrity of different tracts of country, and to determine the variation of 
climates, for the air and water of different situations being matters of highest 
importance^ no building will be healthy without attention to those points/' 
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A very elal^orate account of the selection of sites and the examination of soil is 
given in the Ji/fmas^ra and other architectural treatisesh The salubrity of the bracts 
is minutely ascertained with reference to the site where a village, town, fort, 
palace, temple or dwelling house is to be built. The soil is examined with regard 
to its contour, colour, odour, features, taste, and touch. The level of the ground 
as well as the chara^.teristic vegetation of the site, as pointed out above, are also 
minutely examined. 

“ Law should be an object of his study, especially those parts of it which 
relate to party-walls, to the free course and discharge of the eaves’ waters, to the 
regulations of cesspools and sewage, and to window lights. The laws of sewage 
require his particular attention, so that he may prevent his employers from 
being involved in law-suits when the building is finished. Contracts, also, for the 
execution of the works, should be drawm up with care and precision, because, when 
without legal flaws, neither party will be able to take advantage of the other.” 

Law, as explained by Vitruvius, is not mentioned in so many words in the list 
of accomplishments given in the Vastu-^^astras quoted above. Bub most elaborate 
instructions are given in the Arbha^astra and other treatises on party-walls, the 
sewage system, and on windows and other openings. 2 

“ Astronomy instructs him in the points of the heavens, the laws of the 
c<-lestial bodies, the equinoxes, solstices, and courses of the stars; all of which 
should be well understood in the construction and proportions of clocks.” In the 
Vristu-sastras dialling is an important subject; but astronomy, wdiich is always 
mixed up with astrology, has been drawn upon particularly with regard to the 
auspicious moment invariably observed in almost all matters. 

Vitruvius has added an explanatory note on the expressioa ‘ all sciences ’ of 
which the architect is required to have sufficient knowledge. This explanation 
will indeed throw a clear light upon a similar expression, sarva-klstra, used by 
the Indian authorities. Bub for the following note of Vitruvius, we might have 
taken ti e term sarva’^dstra as an exaggeration, which is very often found in 
Sanskrit literature to imply nothing more than a general knowledge. 

“Perhaps, to the uninformed mind,” begins Vitruvius, “ it may appear 
unaccountable that a man should be able to retain in his memory such a variety 
of learning ; but the close alliance with each other, of the different branches of 
science, will explain the difficulty. For as a body is composed of various concordant 
members, so does the whole circle of learning consist in one hirmonious system.” 

1 BrilKi^-s irhhitri, Uarjr.i, Vi^^vak, Ka-yapo, Vastu-ratnavali, Vasishtba-samhita, Vastu-pradipa, 
2>arada, Griba karika, Bbrtgu, Silpa-cipaka, Bhavi=hya-Puraua, 

See quotatif ns from these works under BhU-patlkshd in the writer’s Dictionary. 

See the writer’s Dictionary under Jaladvdra and Vdtdyana, 
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^ On this account, P^^lhius, the architect of the noble temple or -Minerva at Prienc 
says, in his commentaries, that an architect should have that perfect knowledge of 
each art and science, which is not even acquired I *y the professors of any one in 
particular/ This seemed rather too much to Vitruvius, so he asks '‘how can it 
be expected that an architect should equal Aristarchus as a grammarian, yet 
should he not (sic) be ignorant of grammar. In music, though it be evident he 
need not equal Aristoxenus, yet he should know something of it. Though he ne ed 
not exceed, as Apelles, in painting, nor as Myron or Polycletus, in sculpture/yet he 
should have attained some proficiency in these arts,” 

“ Thus also, in the other sciences,” concludes Vitruvius, "it is not important 
that pre-eminence in each he gained ; but he must not, however, i.c ignorant 
of the general principles of each. For in such a variety of matters, it cannot be 
supposed that the same person can arrive at excellence in each, since to be awaie 

of their several niceties and bearings, cannot fall within his power 

Wherefore Pythius seems to have been in error, forgetting that art consists in 
practice and theory. Theory is common to, and may bo known by all, but the 
result of practice occurs to the artist in his own art only. The physician and 
musician are each obliged to have some regard to the beating of the pulse, and the 
motion of the feet, but wdm would apply to the latter to heal a wound or cure a 
malady ? So, without the aid of the former, the musician affects the ears of },is 
audience by modulations upon Ins instrument. The astronomer and musician 
delight in similar proportiens, for the posiiions of the stars, which arc quartile and 

trine, answer to a fourth and fifth in harmony Throughout the whole range 

of art, there are many incidents common to all. Practice alone can lead to 
excellence in any one. That architect, therefore, is sufficiently educated, wdiose 
general knowledge enables him to give his opinion on any branch when required 
to do so. Those unto whom nature has been so bountiful that they are at once 
geometricians, astronomers, musicians, and skilled in many other arts go beyond 
what is required of the architect.” 

Further observations are perhaps unnecessary with a view to reiterating the 
striking similarities between the Manasara and Vitruvius on this point. This 
series of similarities betwmen the injunctions of the two standard works on such an 
important matter as the training of the architect, the very soul of architecture, 
seem to have been due to something more than mere coincidence. 

The next chapter (HI) in the Manasara, called V asta-prakarana, defines 
vastu or habitation and divides it into four classes, ground, building, conveyance, 
and couch (dhard, hnrmn, ^jana, paryavka). 
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Chapter (IV), called hlin-purlkslta or examination of soil, deals ^vith the site 
where a village, town, fort, palace, temple, or dwelling is to be built, and examines 
the soil thereof with regard to contour, colour, odour, features, taste, touch ; the 
elevation of the ground ; and the luxuriance of certain plants, trees, and grasses. 
Chapter (V), called Bhumi'Samgraha or selection of site, deals further with the 
soil before it is final!}' selected for a building site. 

The next chapter (VI) considers the orientation of buildings, and recommends 
that a .building should preferably face the east or north-east, and never the 
south-east. Reasons have nob been discussed fully, beyond stating that this is 
auspicious or that is inauspicious. Incidentally, the principles, mechanics, and 
details of dialling have been exhaustively discussei. 

The following chapter (VIlj discusses the design or division of the site selected 
for a village, town, or house, into a number of plots. Thirty- two schemes are 
distinguished, each of which is divided into squares of various numbers* 

Following the usual custom, this introductory section concludes with a chapter 
, VIII) on offerings to various deities. In this matter too the chief architect takes 
leading part. 

The corresponding chapter (II) of Vitruvius is called, “ Of those things on 
vhich architecture depends.” It deals ^^itih the fitness (ordinatio) and arrange- 
ment (dispositio), also proportion, uniformity, consistency and economy, and is 
divisible into three heads, ichnography, orthography and scenography, which con- 
sidered together constitute design. 

The next chapter (III) is called, '‘Of the different branches (building, dialling, 
and mechanics) of architecture,” and the chapter following (IV ) is named, ‘‘Of the 
choice of healthy situation,” which deals with the climatic conditions and elevation 
of the building site as well as with its aspects or orientation. Unlike in the 
Manasarx the consideration of fogs, rains, heat and cold, which are peculiarities of 
the European countries, has been given prominence here. The explanations of aspects 
recommended are satisfactory. A city on the eea-side,” it is stated, “ exposed to 
the south or west will be insalubrious ; for in summer mornings, a city thus placed 
would be hot, at noon it would be scorched. A city also with a western aspect would 
even at sunrise be warm, at noon hot, and in the evening of a burning temperature. 
Hence the constitution of the inhabitants of such places, from such continual 
and excessive changes of the air, would be much vitiated.” After citing 
opinions of physicians and others and supporting by illustrations, it is further 
stated When, therefore, a city is built in a marshy situation near the sea coast, 
with a northern, north-eastern, or eastLru aspect, on a marsh whose level is higher 
than the shore of the sea, the site is not altogether improper ; for by means of 
sewers the waters may be discharged into the sea ; and at those times, when 
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violently agitated by storms, the sea swells and runs up the sewers, it mixes with 
the water of the marsh and prevents the generation of marshy insects ; it also soon 
destroys such as are passing from the higher level, by the saltness of its water to 
which they are unaccustomed.” The frequent mention of the sea-side, it is needless 
to point out, is due to the situation of the prominent Italian cities on the sea-shore, 
and of Rome, in particular, which was the object of special study to Vitruvius. 

Vitruvius has also elaborately treated the subject of dialling in as many as 
four chapters (Book IX, chapters, I, II, VIII, IX) 

In this matter of dialling, as in many others, Vitruvius of eouise differs in 
certain details from the Mdnasara> For instance, regarding the principles of 
dialling each of the twelve months is, in the Mdnasara fVII), divided into three 
parts of ten days each and the increase and decrease of shadow are calculated in 
these several parts of the different months. Vitruvius (Book IX, chapter VIII) on 
the other hand discusses “ the principles of dialling and the increase and decrease 
of the daySf^ not the shadow thereof, in the diff’erent months. 

In both these works, therefore, this introductory section comprises exactly 
eight chapters, which bear similar titles and deal with the same subjects practically 
in the same way. 

Town-planning is the next topic treated in both the ^Yorks, and it covus exactly 
two chapters both in Vitruvius (Book I, chapters VI, Vll), as well as in the 
Mdnasara (chapters IX, X). 

The Mdnamra describes the subject under two heads, Grdmadal'shaiia and 
Nagara-vidhanay and three categories, village, town and fort. Villages are 
divided into eight classes, called dandaka^ saivatoWiadra, iiandydvartaj padmaka, 
svastika, prastara^ knrmuka, and chaturmukha ; each of these, as the names 
indicate, represents a particular design and lay-out. Towns are also divided into 
eight classes : rdjadhdnlj nagara, pur a, nagarl, kheta, kharxata^ kubjaka and 
pattana. These refer more to the situation and distribution of buildings than to 
their shapes or designs. 

Forts are first divided into eight classes : Hhiray vahirumukha^ atlajulya, 
dronaka, samviddha or vardhaka, kolaka. nigama, and f^kandavdra According 
to their situation, they are further classified into mountain fort {vana-durga), 
water fort {jala<lurga) , chariot fort {ratha-duvija), gods* fort {deva-dnrga) , clay tort 
ipanka-durga), and mixed fort {mUra-durya), The mountain fort is sub-divided 
into three classes, according as it is built on the top of the mountain, in the 
valley, or on the mountain slope. 

According to the Mdnasdra there is, however, not much difference between a 
village, a town and a fort. The towui is the extension of a village. And the fon 
is in many cases nothing more than a forxified town. There seems to be only this 
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difference that a fort is chiefly meant for purposes of defence,, while a village or 
town is mainly intended for habitation and commerce. But the village scheme 
‘^eems, all the same, to have originated from the plan of the military camp. 

Eich village is surrounded by a wall made of brick or stone. It is supported 
by ramparts Beyond this wall there is a ditch, broad and deep enough to cause 
serious obstruction in the event of an attack on the village. There are generally 
four main gates at the middle of the four sides, and as many at the four corners. 

In>ide the wall there is a large street running ^11 round the village. Besides, 
there are two other large streets, each of which connects two opposite main gates. 

They intersect at the centre of the village, where a public temple or hall is generally 
built in which the villagers may meet. The village is thus divided into four main 
blocks, each of which is again subdivided into many blocks by streets which are 
always straight, and which run from one end to the other of a main block. The 
two main streets crossing at the centre have houses only on one side facing the 
felreet. The ground flour of these houses on the main streets consists of shops. 

The street which runs round the village also has houses only on one side. These 
houses are mainly public buildings, such as schools, colleges, libraries, guest-houses, 
liquor saloons. All other streets generally have residential buildings on both sides. 

The houses, high or low, are always uniform in make The drains and sewers are 
made towards the slope of the village. Tanks and ponds are dug in all the inhabited 
parts and located in such quarters as can conveniently be reached by a large number 
of inhabitants. The temples of public worship, as well as the public commons, 
gardens, and par^s are similarly located. People of the same caste or profession are 
generally housed in the same quarter. The habitatioi of the dead body burners 
(chandalas) as well as the places for cremation are located outside the village wall 
to the north-west in particular. The temples of fearful deities, such as Chamunda, 
are also located outside the wall. 

A town may be situated from east to west or from north to south according to 
the position it occupies There should be one to twelve large streets in a town. It 
should be built near a river or a mountain, and should have facilities for trade and 
commerce with foreigners. It should be furnished with walls, moats, ditches, 
gates, drains, parks, commons shops, exchanges, temples, guest-houses, colleges, 
etc. The king and hi^ court usually reside in a town, and traders and forum are 
essential element in its population. 

Forts are also surrounded with strong walls and large and deep ditches. The ^ 
wall is made of brick, stone, and similar lasting materials. It is at least eighteen 
feet in height and its thickness base is at least nine feet. The wall is pro- f 

vided with wat^^h-towtrs, 
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Fortified cities are specially honoured with the residences of the king, the 
princes, priests, ministers, and military officers. There are also humbler dwellings 
as well as courts of justice, arsenals, traders’ booths, sho[;S, work-houses for artisans, 
various assembly halls, dancing halls, liquor saloons, and gambling halls. 

According to Vitruvius (Book I, chapter V) — 

‘‘ When we are satisfied with the spot fixe:1 on for the site of the city, as well 
as in respect of the goodness of the air, as of the abundant supply of provisions for 
the support of the population, the communications by good roads, and river or sea 
navigation for the transport of merchandise/ we should take into consideration the 
method of constructing the walls and the towers of the city. From the exterior 
face of the wall, towers must be projected from which aa approaching enemy mav 
be annoyed by weapons ; from the ambrasures of those towns, right and left, an 
easy approach to the wall must be provided against ; indeed they should be sur- 
rounded by uneven ground, and the roads leading to the gates should be winding 
and turned to the left from the gates. By this arrangement the right sides of the 
attacking troops, which are not covered by their shields, will be open to the weapons 
of the besieged.” 

The thickness of the walls should be sufficient for two armed men to pass 
each other with ease. ‘ The walls ought to be tied, from front to rear, with many 
pieces of charred olive wood ; by which means the two faces, thus connected, will 
endure for ages ” 

“ The distance between each tower should exceed an arrows’s tiight ... * 

The walls will be intercepted by the lower parts of the towers where they occur, 
leaving an interval equal to the width of the tower, which space the tower will 
consequently occupy. The towers should be mode either round or polygonal. 
A square tower is a bad form on account of its being easily fractured at the 
quoins by the battering ram; whereas the circular tower has this advantage, 
that when battered, the pieces of masonry whereof it is composed being 
cuneiform, cannot be driven in towards their centre wichout displacing the whole 
mass. Nothing tends more to the security of walls and towers, than backing them 
with walls or terraces ; it counteracts the effects of rams as well as of 
undermining ” 

“ In the construction of ramparts, very wide and deep trenches are to be 
first excavated, the bottom of which must he still further dug out for receiving 
the foundation of the wall. This must be of sufficient thickness to resist the 

* Compare (Cliiinnkya's sayingj-j^-^jj; I 

q ^ II 

10 
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pressure of the earth against it. Then, according to the space requisite for draw- 
ing up the cohorts in military order on the ramparts, another wall is to be built 
within che former, towards the city. The outer and inner walls are then to be 
connected by cross walls, disposed on the plan after the manner of the teeth of a 
comb or a saw, so as to divi:le the pressure of the filling-in earth into many and 
^ess forces, and thus prevent the walls from being thrust out.*' The materials are 
stated to be ‘‘ what are found on the spot, such as square stones, flint, rubble ston'^s, 
burnt or nnbiirnt bricks.’’ (Book I, chapter V). 

The plan of the city should not be square, nor formed with acute anc^les, but 
polygonal, so that the motions of the enemy may be open to observation.’^ (Book 
I, chapter V). 

The lanes and streets (of which no details are given) of the city should be set 
out, the choice of sites for the convenience and use of the state remains to be decided 
on , for sacred edifices, for the forum, and for other public buildings. If the place 
adjoin the ^ea, the forum should be seated close to the harbour ; if inland, it should 
be in the centre of the town. The temples of the gods, protectors of the city, as 
those of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, should be on som? eminence which commands 
a view of the greater part of the city. The temple of Mercury should be either in 
the forum or, as also the temple of Isis and Serapis, in the great public square : 
those of Apollo and Father Bacchus near the theatre. If there be neither amphi- 
theatre nor gymnasium, the temple of Hercules should be near the circus The 
temple of Mars should be out of the city, in the neighbouring country, that of 
Venus near to the ga^e. According to the revelations of the He^rurian Haruspices, 
the temples of Venus, Vulcan and Mars should be so placed that those of the first 
be not in the way of contaminating the matrons and youth with the influence of 
lust ; that those of Vulcan be away from the city, which would consequently be 
freed from the danger of fire, the divinity presiding over that element being 
drawn away by the rites and sacrifices performing in his temple. The temple of 
Mars should be also out of the city, that no armed frays may disturb the peace of 
the citizens, and that this divinity may, moreover, be ready to preserve them from 
their enemies and the perils of uar. Tiie temple of Ceres shall be in a solitary 
spot out of the city, to which tlm public are nob necessarily led but for the purpose of 
sacrificing to her This spot is to be reverenced, with religious awe and solemnity 
of demeanour, by those whose affairs lead them to visit it.” (Book I, chapter VII). 

It should he observed that in the Manasnra eight distinctive plans of villages, 
and some twenty-five varieties of commercial cities and military forts have 
been described with all details. In town-pbmniog, the Indian authority has 
recommended almost all tho suitable designs, square, rectangular, and polygonal. 
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But Vitruvius recominencls only the polygonal. In the matter of the disposition 
of temples within the city wall and outside, the two authorities very strikingly 
correspond. In both the treatises the fear-inspiring deities are similarly located 
outbido the city wall. 

The following seven chapters (XI — XVII) in the Manasai'a serve the purpose 
of a preamble to the subsequent chapters dealing with buildings,^ 

The first of these (XI) is named, Bhuini-lamba or height of storey, in 
the Mdnasdra, It is defined in the Kumikdgama as the dimensions of the 
four sides. The contents of the chapter in the Mdnasdra describe in detail the 
measurement of length, breadth and height of buildings of one to twelve storeys, 
assigned to persons of different ranks. The five forms, namely, square, rect- 
angular, round, octagonal and oval, arc prescribed for Luil lings of different classes, 
jdti, chhanda, vilcalpa and abhaSd. These shapes are equally applicable to 
religious, military and residential buildings. A palace of five to twelve storeys 
is stated to suit the emperor or the universal monarch, highest in rank among 
the nine classes of kings. Eesidences of one to three storeys are assigned to 
the heir apparent and the chief feudatories, and so on. 

The title of the corresponding chapter of Vitruvius (Book VI, chapter VIII) 
is more significant. It is called, “ Forms of houses suited to different ranks of 
persons,” As in the Mdnasdra buildings are divided exactly into five classes, 
though the criteria of classification are different. It is stated (Book III, chapter 
ii) that ‘‘ there are five species of temples, whose names are, Pycnostylos, that 
is, thick set with columns ; Systylos, in which the columns are not so close ; 
Diastylos, where they are still wider apart; Aneostylos, when placed more 

distant from each other ; Eustylos, when che intercolumnation. is of the 

best proprotion.” “ The conditions of temples are distinguishe<l, ” it is further 
stated (Book III, cliaptor 1), “ by their different forms. First, that known by 
the appellation In Antis, then the Prostylos, Peripteros, Pseududipteros, 
Dipteros and Hypaethros,” “ Circular temples are constructed, of which some 
are Monopteral, others are called Peripteral.” (Book IV, chapter ^"I^Ij. 

As regards the distribution of buildings it is stated (Book IV, chapter III) that 
temples of the Doric order are erected to Minerva, Mars and Hercules; on 
account of whose valour, their temple should be of masculine proportions, and 
without delicate ornament. The character of the Corinthian order seems more 
appropriate to Venus, Flora, Proserpine, and Nymphs of Fountains; because 

* Of these seven preliminary chapters the twelfth, on fmndation {ga,bhci'nydsa)f should 
have been in the placj of the eleventh which treats of dimensions of buildings as lU 

Vitruvius’s treatise. 
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its slenderness, elegance and richness, and its ornamental leaves surmounted 
by volutes seem to boar an analogy to their dispositions. A medium between 
these two is chor.eu for temples to Juno, Diana, Bacchus, and other similar deities, 
which should be of the Ionic order, tempered between the severity of the Doric 
and the slenderness and delicacy of the Corinthian order.” (Book I, chapter II). 
As reo-ards secular buildings, it is laid down that “the houses of bankers and 
receivers of the revenue may be more commodious and elegant than those of 
persons of middling condition in life. For advocates and men of literature, 
houses ought to be still handsomer and more spacious, to suit the reception of 
persons on consultations. But for nobles, who in bearing honours, and di-charging 
the duties of the magistracy, must have much intercour-e with the citizens, 
princely vestibules must be provided, lofty atria, and spacious peristylia, groves, 

and extensive walks, finished in a magnificent style If, therefore, houses 

are erected, thii^ adapted to the differ ^ut classes of society .....there will be 
nothing to reprehend, for they will be suitable to their destination.’b.. .,.‘‘1 have 
thus described,’' concludes Vitruvius, ‘‘ the proportions of town residences as 
I promised. I shall now proceed to those of houses in the country/’ (^Book VI, 
chapter VIII). 

It is needless to point out that the subject matter of this chapter is 
virtually the same in both the authorities. The small differences are due to 
the local conditions and requirements of the two different countries. 

The next chapter (XII), called GcLrhha-nydsa in the Mdnasdra, deals wdth 
the foundations whereupon buildings, villages and tanks are built. The foundation 
is excavated in the ground best suited for a structure to the depth of a man’s 
height with uplifted arms. It is laid down that the bottom of the pit thus 
excavated must be rocky or watery, in other words, it must reach rock or water. 
It implies that the best soil for receiving foundation, when it is not erected on 
water, is rock, gravel or closely pressed sandy earth. 

The depth of the foundation. cave is equal to the height of the basement. 
The four corners and sidts, built of brick or stone, are equal. This cave is 
filled with water and ten kinds of earth; thus the earth from an ant-hill, a crab-hole, 
etc., is placed at the bottom, and closely pressed and hardened by means of 
wooden hammers shaped like the elephant’s foot. Portions of certain plants 
are then deposited on the four sides, the root of the blue-lotus to the east, the root 
of the white-lotus to the south, and so on. Upon these are placed grains of ten 
J;inds of cereals such as 2 )haseolus munejo^ phaseolus radiatus, dolichos uniflorus. 
seasamum indicum, and so on. The vault is built thereon, the details of which 
need hardly be repeatel here. Upon such ‘ strong * foundations, the fctrengtli 
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whereof varies according to the weights of the buildings above, various stiuctures 
ate constructed. 

“ When v,e are satis tied,” says Vitruvius (Book I, chapter V), with the 

spot fixed on for the site of the city their found itions should be carried 

down to a solid bottom, if such can bo found, and should be built thereon 
of such thickness as may be necessai y for the proper support of that part 
of the wall which stands above the natural level of the ground, They 
should be of the soundest workmanship and materials, and of greater thickness 
than the walls above.” Importance of solid ground is emphasised and it 
is again stated (Book III, chapter III) “ if solid ground can be come to, the 
foundations should go down to it and into it, according lo the m;giiitude of 
the work, and the substruction be built up as solid as possible. Above ihe 
grround of the foundation, the wall should ba one-half thicker than the column 
it is to receive, so that the lower part^ which carry the greatest weight, may 
be stronger than the upper part... ...Nor must the unmldings oi the bases of the 

columns project b.^yond the solid. Thus, also, should be regulated the thickness 
of all walls above ground. The intervals between the foundations brought up 
under the columns, should be either rammed down hard, or aiched, so as to 
prevent the foundation piers from swerving. If sulici ground cannot be come 
to, and the ground be loose or mar:>hy, the place mint be excavated, cleared, 
and either older olive, or oak pilco, pjcniously e*]iai‘red, must be dri\eii with 
a maednne, as close to eac-li other as pi'Stible, and the internals between the piles, 
filled with charcoal. The heaviest foundations may he laid on such a base ” 

These details aie also strikingly similar in buth the aiilhori' ies : and this 
sirailaiity seems to be due lo sonic thing more than mere ccincidem‘e. 

The next four chapteis (XIII—XYl ) in the Mdnatdra deal with the column and - 
its different parts, the pedestal, 1 a^e, shaft and entablature, and their various mould- 
ings. Vitruvius also treats the subject in exactly fuur chapters fBook III, chapter 
IIlj Book IV, chapters I— III), But the titles of the chapters are a little different ; 
they are named in the Alanasara^ uy-apllha or pedestal (XIII), adhishtluina or base 
(XIV), stamhha or shaft (XV), and pradara or entablature (XVI) ; and Vitruvius 
calls them, ‘ columns and their ornaments ’ (Book III, chapter III), ‘ origin of the 
tliree sorts of columns and the Coiinthian capital ' (Book IV, chapter I), ‘ orna^ 
ments of columns ’ (ibid, chapter II b and ' Doric pre portions ’ (ibid, chapter III). 

^Vitruvius, in the Doric, Corinthian, and Tuscan orders, makes no mintion of 
pedestals, and in the Ionic order he seems to consider them rather as a necessary 
part in the construction of a temple than as belonging to the order itself' (cf. 
Book V, chapter VII). In the Mdnasdra tw^elve kinds of pedestals are described 
with detailed measurements of the various mouldings of each pedestal. A 
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comparison of these vith similar details of pedestals, quoted iu full iu the writer’s 
Dictionary from European authorities other than Vitruvius, makes it clear that the 
Indian pedestals surpass the Orfeco-Eoman pedestals iu \ariety, beauty of propor- 
tion and the richness of ornaments. 

As regards the base also there is in the Mdnasara a larger variety of types, 
sixty-four in number, described in detail with their mouldings and ornaments. 
A comparison of the details gathered together in the writer’s Dictionary will show , 
^ that the Indian bases and pedestals are made more systematically and afford 
a greater variety of proportions than those of the Grseco-Pvoman orders. In Euro- 
pean orders the forms and dimensions of both base and pedestal are fixed by 
invariable rules with respect to the orders in which they are employed, while in the 
Indian orders the choice is left to the option of the architects. 

There are, however, more similarities between the Indian and the Graeco-Roman 
entablatures, consisting of four parts, the capital, architrave, frieze and cornice. 
“But the massiveness of the Indian entablature offers a striking contrast to the 
lightness of the Grecian.” This is shewn by a comparison of details, given in the 
writer’s Dictionary, of eight kinds of Indian and some five kinds of Grteco- 
Roman entablatures. 

' But the point to be clear about is whether or not there is some fundamental 
resemblance beUveen the Indian and the Grreco-Romao column as a whole. This is 
a crucial point; because the column in a building is stated by authorities to be the 
regulator of the wdiole composition ; and it is the one feature of the ancient 
architecture, w^hich ‘ illustrates its rise and progress as well as its perfection and 
weakness.’ 

Like the five Grseco-Roman orders, colled Doric, Ionic, Corinthan, Tuscan, and 
Composite., columns in ancient India were also divided into five classes or orders. 

V ^ In the Mdnasara they are called Brahma-kdnta^ Yishnii-kdnta, Ritdra-kanta^ 
&iva*kdntay and Skanda-kdnta, These divisions are based on the general shapes. 
With respect to dimensions and ornaments they are called Ghitra-karna, Padma- 
kanta, Ghitra-^amljha^ Pdlikd-siambha, and Kuniblia-stamhha, 

Matsya-Purdna, Briliat’Samhitd, and Gae Kir anad antra they are 
called Ruchaka) Vajra, DvPvajra, Pralhiaka, and Vritta. In he Siipralheda- 
gama the names of the five orders are BrVkava, G}io.ndrorkdixtai Sanmukhya, 
Priya’dariana^ and Snhhankarl, This last one is expressly stated to be the 
Indian composite order, being a compound (raisrita) of Saivmukhya and Priya- 
c?arsa7ia, uxactly like the Grseco-Roman Composite order whi *h is a compound of 
Corinthian and Ionic. ^ 


^ For I'oieroncei ste 


page 125 and the toot uotas, and the writer’s Dictioouiy under otambha. 
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Between the European and the Indian columns, theie is a point of difi'erencc. / 
111 the Giu'co-Eoman orders, the names of the five orders do not vary while in 
India the names of the five orders have varied in various treatises referred to 
a' ove. It is true, all the same, that the criteria of divisions are essentially the 
same in all these authorities. The variation of the names of the five orders can 
perhaps be explained. The iiLunes of the Graeco-Roman orders, according to 
Vitruvius and other Europeori authorities referred to in the Encydopredia of 
Architecture by Gwilt, aro geographical. 

In India, on the other hand, the names of the orders wore based on the 
yhapes of the columns. And as the Indians are comparatively more religious 
and sentimental than critical in temperament and imagination, they chose mytho* 
logical and poetical names according to the spirit of the times, when these 
various works were composed. Thus in the Mf'fnasnra we see the orders bearing the 
names of mythological deities, Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra, Siva and Skanda; as well as 
the poetical names like Chitra-Jiarn% (variegated ear), Gliitni-blcamhlia (variegated 
capital), Padma-kanta (graceful like lotus), Kumbha -stamlh a (of jug-shaped capital), 
and Palikd’Stambha (shaped like a measuring pot). In the AQarr.ay the names are 
more poetii al ; orikara (beautifying), ChandraPaata (graceful like the moon), 
SatimuJchya (of a charming face), and Sitlliaidm 1 (auspicious). In tl e I'uraua, the 
Brihat-samhitd, and tie Kiraya-tanira, the Lames combine beauty and utility— 
Ruchaka (pleasing), Vritta (round and dignified), Vetjra (beautiful and solid like 
the club), Bvi va^ra (doubly so), and Pralhiaka (firmly attached). 

With regard to the i}ames and functions of the component parts of the 
column the variation is a little less marked. The number of these >-ul servient 
parts, called mouldings and common to all orders, is very significant. Thus 
in the MdnasCii^a, which, of almost all tie treatises, deals separately ard exhaus- 
tively with the pedestal, the base, Tie column or shaft, and the entablature, 
mention is made, iu connection with the pillar, of five mouldings apparently of the 
shaft. They are called bedhika, mushti-bandha, yhalakd, and ghnta. But the 

total number of mouldings, when the base, pedestal, and entablature are also taken 
into consideration, is forty-seven. The SiLprabhed(~fgama describes two sets of seven 
mouldings, one set referring to the column of the main building and the other to 
that of the pavilion. They are called respectively dayda, mandi, kantha, kiimbha, 
phalakd, vlra-kantjui and potikd ; and hedhika , lUiaray vajana^ muradhikdj tnld 
jayantl and tala, 

' See page 126, note 1. Tha contents of the four following paras are referred to in more detail 
elsewhere in thie hook (p. 125 f ) ; their repetitinu here is felt unavoidably necessary. 
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This iucreasi ag number of mouldings has reached the significant number 
of eight in the Matsya-Purana, the Brihat-samhttd and the Eirana tantra, and 
bears the very same eight names — 'tdhana, ghatcif padma^ uttarosJifha^ bdhulya, 
hdra, tiddy and iipa-inld. 

The component mouldings of the Grseco-Rornan orders are also exactly eight in 
number, and like the five orders themselves their names have remained invariable 
ever since their introduction, though most of them have been given more than one 
name. They are called (1) the ovolo, echinus or quarter round ; (2) the talon, 
ogee, o reversed cyma ; '^3) tho cyma, cyma-recta, or cymatium ; ^4) ihe torus; 
(5) the Scotia or trochilos ; (6) the cavetto, mouth, or hollow ; (7) the astragal, and 
(8) the fillet, listel, or annulet. 

Some of the eight mouldings of the Indian order can be identified, with a 
reasonable certainty, with the corresponding rdHuldiugs of the Qroeco-Roman order. 
Padma, for instance, implies lotus (petal), and cyma also sugge.^ts the same thing. 
Uttaroshfha, literally the lower lip, and the cavetto, mouth or hollow are apparently 
the same. Hdra, meaning chain, seems to imply the same object as the torus, bead 
or astragal. Gha{a means a pot ; it may cerrespond to the ogee, talon or reversed 
cyma. Vdhana is that which supports anything, and the abacus also serves the 
same purpose ; so they may correspond to each other. Tula and iipa-tula otherwise 
called vdjana and tUlai'a seem to correspond to the fillet, listel or annulet. 

The proportionate measurement of the columns is another important point of 
comparison. The details are discussed in the writer's Dictionary. The first Indian 
sort is six diaineters high, the second seven diameters, the third eight diameters, 
the fourth nine diameters, and the fifth ten diameters high. 

“ Concerning the proportions of columns/' says Ram Raz (page £8), “ the 
second sort of column in the Hindu arthitecture may l e compared with the Tuscan, 
the third with the Doric, the fourth wdth tlie Ionic, and the fifth with the Corinthian 
or Composite pillar." He further adds that “ there ere other columns in the Indian 
architecture, not cmly one diameter lower than the Tuscan, but one to two diameters 
higher than the Composite." The same is also the case with the Eurojiean columns. 
“ The orders and their several characters and qualities," says G^Yilt ^2538)," do not 
merely appear in the fixed species of c duiims into which they have been suLdi\i led, 
but are distributed throughout the edifices to which they are applied." 

Botli the Indian and Grecian columns are diminished gradually in their 
diameter from the ( ase to the summit of the shaft, a practice which has never been 
observed in the Egyptian ; on the contrary, a diametrically opposite rule has been 
o' 'Served in their shafts, which are made narrower at the bottom than at the top. . . 
The proportion in which the diminution at the top of the columns cf the two 
former (Indian and Graco-Rciuan) is n i de tcims to lave been legulatcd by the 
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same principle, though not by the same rule. The general rule adopted by the 
Hindu architects in this respect is that the thiel^ness at the bottom, being divided 
into as many parts as there ai;e diameters in the whole height of the column, one of 
these parts is invariably diminished at the top; but in the Grecian and Roman 
architecture, the diameter of the upper part of the shaft, in a column of fifteen feet 
in height, is made one-sixth loss than its thickness at the base ; and in a column of 
fifty feet, the diminution is one-eighth. The higher the columns are, the less they 
diminish, because the apparent diminution of the diameter in columns of the same 
proportion is always greater according to their height, and this principle is 
supposed to have been discovered with greater scieutific skill, and is adduced as one 
of the proofs of the highly refined taste of the Greeks : but we observe that precepts 
derived from the same principle have been taught and practised in India from time 
immemorial.*' 

The point at issue is not the actual identification The striking similarities in the 
names of the mouldings, like padma or cyma, or bcad> or in tbe names of orders 
like the Mtiriia or Composite, may sometimes be attributed to inexplicable coinci- 
dence. But in view of other striking similaiities between Vitruvius and the 
MdnasO/ra, su ^h as the classification of orders into exactly five, and the division 
of subservient parts, called mouldiiigs, common to all the orders, into eight, and 
also tbe proporiionate measurement varying equally Irem six to ton diameters, 
and tapering almost in the same way, there would seem to have been something 
more substantial than mere coincidence. An influence, direct or indiiect, of the one 
upon the other, seems highly probable. I venture to think, fuitber, that there 
might have been a relation of indebtedness between the two authorities. 

The concluding chapter (X^'1I) of this section in the Mtinasdra deals with 
joinery. Xo separate treatment has been accorded by Vitruvius to this subject. 

The next cha^pter i XVIII) in the Mdnaf^.am is a summary of details coucerning 
buildings of various storeys and kinds described iii chapters XIX — XXX. The 
following chapters, XXXI— XXXVI, deal with attacliLd buildings of various 
descriptions and requirements Chapter XXXVII refers to the first entry into a 
newly-built house. Doors are separately describe 1 in two chapters, XXXVIII — 
XXXIX; so also the royal palaces anl courts are described in chapters XL — 
XLII. Cars and chariots, couches and thrones are treated in the next throe 
chapiers^ XLIII -XLV. Arches are separately described in chapter XLVI, so 
also the theatre {MadJtya'Vahg'X) is treated in chapter XLVII. And this archi- 
tectural portion of the Mdnasava ends with the description of ornamental tree 
(chapter XLVIII), crowns (chapter XLIX), and ornaments and articles of furniture 
(chapter L)h 


* For more details see pages 47—70, 
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Tne sculptui-al portion of the work (^chapters LI — LXX) deals with the art of 
carving and measuring images. This portion praclically comprises illustrations of 
the tcda measures, Vitruvius, as we shall show presently, has not treated the 
subject separately ; he ha^ inix^d it up with the architectural description. 

With regard to these subjects the comparison between the Manasara and 
Vitruvius need not be lengthy. Both these au‘‘ horiiies in matters of detail must 
necessarily differ from each other even if one were translated from the ’other, 
because the local conditions and national requirements are entirely different 
regarding not only residential buildings but also temples. On the broad lines 
of methods and principles, however, the comparison can be briefly eontiimed 
in the expectation of fruitful results. 

Thus, in the Manasara^ the whole compound of the house is divided into five 
courts (chapter XXXI), each of which is furnished with a gate-house (chapter 
XXXIII), and a large number of detached buildings are also built wdthin each 
court (chapters XXXII, XXXVI, XIX-XXX), 

Vitruvius also divides the compound into exactly five courts, which are, 
however, imt used simultaneously (Book VI, chapters III— VII). “ There are,” 
says Vitruvius, “ five specie^ of courts, which receive their names from their 
forms. The Tuscan, the Corinthian, the Tetrastylon (with four columns), the 
Displuviatum (open at the top), and the Testudinatum (roofed).” In the 
MOnasara also, it should be noted, five technical names have been given to 
these five courts, antir~i navel da (innermost court), ccntanihara (the second 
court), madliya-ruhnra ^the middle court), 'prttl<ara (the fourth court) after 
which the chapter has been n tmed and which is stated to be first introduced in the 
d/dnasdra, though as many ab seven courts are described in the Mvichclihakatika^ 
The fifth one is called maha-marynda or extreme boundary. Thus in the Manasara 
the courts receive their names from their situation, and not from their forms. 
Forms are discussed in the Manasara also. In fact the treatment of this subject, 
like all others, is by far the more exhaustive in the Manasara* Even the five gate- 
houses of the five courts have been treated at great length in a separate chapter 
(XXXIII) and given five technical names, dvdi a’Sobha (beauty of the gate) 
belonging to the antar-viandala or first court, dvara-seda (lit., ‘ gate house’, of the 
second court), dvara^prasada (lit., edifice of the gate), clvdra-harrnya (lit , palace 
of the gatej, and viahd-yopura (lit., great gate-house 

Within these courts, buildings of different requirements have been similarly 
distributed by the two authorities. For instance, in the M dims 'fra, chap: er XXXVI 
is called Griha-mana-sthana vinydsa, literally meaning, ‘ location and measure- 
ment of house’, and chapter XXXII is called Parivara-vidhana, meaning, ‘ the 


> For references &ee pages 51, 52. 
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buildings for the members of ihe family* (of gods). The corresponding chapters 
(Book VII, ohapbers, I, II, IX) are named by Vitruvius ‘situation of buildings 
according to the nature of different places/ ‘ proportions of private buildings to 
suit the nature of the sites/ and ‘ proportions of houses in the country/ Detached 
buildings, situated both within the compound and outside, have been described in 
the Man^sara in two very long chapters XXXIV, XXXV) called 3Ian(lap(x 
and ^ald» The term Mandapa is used lo imply, fir^t, a house or pavilion set up in 
a village or on the bank of a sea, river, tank or lake ; secondly, ^1 the detached 
buildings jvithiu a compound which is divided into five courts ; lastly, it implies 
various sorts of rooms in a temple or residential building. ^Cdd also implies 
almost the same kinds of buildings; but they are more commodious, and their forms 
and twelve storeys are taken iuto special consideration. Chapter VI (Book I) 
called by Vitruvius ‘ distribution and situation of buildings within the walls* 
may be compared with ‘ Mandap^i ' and * Sdla * with respect to general principles 
and methods. But Vitruvius’s troaCment of the subject is comparatively brief. 
The brevity of his account of individual buildings also becomes obvious when 
the ‘arrangement and parts of Grecian houses* and ‘interior of the cell and 
the arrangement of Proaaos’, described in two small chapters (Book VI, chapter X, 
Book IV, chapter IV), are compared with the exhaustive description of similar 
subjects detailed in some thirteen chaptei s (XYIII — XXX) in the Manasdva. 

Doors are separately descrihe l by both the authorities. Vitruvius calls the 
chapter ‘ Proportions of the doors of tempi es * (Book IV, chapter VI). In 
the Mdnasdra the subject is treate.i under two chapters (XXXVIII, XXXIX), called 
Dvdra-sthdna (location of doors) and Dvdra-mdna (measurement or proportions 
of doors). Both the authorities classify doors under three species. Vitruvius calls 
them Doric, Ionic, and Attic; and in the itfemasdra they are called 0/i/iand<e, 
Vikalpa, and Ab/idsa. Here is a striking point of similarity with respect to an 
important omission, In the Mdnxsdra the Juti class always goes with the other 
three classes mentioned here. Vitruvius has also omitted Corinthian and Tuscan 
which generally go with Doric and Ionic. In the Mdnasd7'a the height of the door 
is stated to be, as a general rule, twice its breadth. “ Their width/’ says 
Vitruvius, “is found by dividing the height into two parts and a half, and taking 
one and a half for the width below,” Single folded as w ell as double folded doors 
are mentioned in the Mdnasdr.\ Vitruvius has referred also to four-fold doors. 
Indian doors are decorated with foliated and floral ornaments, as well as 
with the images of deities, “ These doors,** says Vitruvius, are not to be 
inlaid cerestrota), nor in two folds, but single folded, and to open outwards. 
According to Vitruvius doors are generally constructed in the middle of the 
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front wall Uut accorJing to the Manasara doors may also be constructed some- 
times not in the centre of the frontage, but on either side of the middle. 

Windows are not separately described by Vitruvius, But in the Manamra^ 
long account of them has been given at the end of chapter XXXIII; similarly 
an account of stair-cases, omitted by Vitruvius, is found in the JifTnasv ra at the end 
of chapter XXX. No separate mention has also been made by Vitruvius of 
arches, to which subject an entire chapter (XLVi) has been devoted in the Mana- 
sara. Vitruvius has left out the accounts, given in the Manasara, of cars 
and chariots (chapter XLIII), couches (^XLIV), thrones (XLV), crowns (XLIX), 
ornaments of the body and articles of house furniture (M. L), as wedi as the 
ornamental tree (XLVIII). 

In the Manasara^ on the other hand, a very brief leference is made loan object 
resembling a theatre, to which Vitruvius has devoted several chapters (Book V, 
chapters III — IX). \ itruvius has not treated separately the ro3a\l palaces found in 
the Manasara (chapters XL~XLII), nor does the Met^tasdra contain any account 
of his special buildings, such as ‘ Forum and Basilica/ ‘ Treasuiy, Prison, and 
Curia/ ^Harbours and other buildings in water * (Book V, chapters I, II, XII), 
Building materials, though frecjuently mentioned, ate not desTibed in the 
Manasdra under separate chapters. Vitruvius has devoted some eight chapters 
(Book II, chapters III— X) to the subject ot building-materials, namely, bricks 
(compare the chapter XII, last part), sand (M. XII , lime (M. LI), 

Pozzolona, stone quarries (M. XV), timber (M. XV) and firs, called Supernas and 
Infernas, and the Apennines 

Vitruvius deals with painting an I preparations of colours in the larger part of 
a book (VII) of fourteen chapters. This subject, as well as Vitruvius’s books 
(VIII — X) on Instruments, SJachines and Engines, have no place in the 
Manasara. In place of these matters, some twenty chapters (LI — LXX) of the 
dianasara have been devoted bo sculptural matters to which only the following 
brief and casual reforence has been made by Vitruvius (Book III, chapter I) : 

In truth they (symmetry and proportion) are as necessary to the beauty of 
a building as to that oi a well formed human figure, \\4iich nature has so fashioned, 
that the face, from the chin to the top of the forehead, or to the roots of the 
hair, is a tenth part of the height of the whole body. P'roin the chin to the crown 
of the head is an eighth part of the whole height, and from the nape of the neck to 
the crown of the head the same. From the upper part of the breast to the roots ^ 

of the hair a sixth, to the crown of the head a fourth. A third part of the height 
of the face is equal to that from the chin to the under side of the nostrils, and 
thence to the middle of the eyebrows the same ; from the last to the roots of the 
hair, where the forehead ends, the remaining third part, The length of the foot 
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is a sixth part of the height of the body. The fore-arm a fourth part. The width 
of the breast a fourth part. Similarly have the other members their due 
proportions by attention to which the ancient painters and sculptors obtained 
so much reputation, 

“ The navel is naturally placed in the centre of the human body, and if, in a man 
lying with his face upward, and his hands and feet extended, from his navel as the 
centre, a circle be described, it will touch his fingers and toes. It is not alone by 
a circle that the liuman body is thus circumscribed, as may be seen by placing it 
within a square. For measuring from the feet to the crown of the head, and then 
across the arms fully extended, we find the latter measure equal to the former; 
so that the lines at right angles to each other, enclosing the figure, will form a 
square.*' 

“If nature, therefore, has made the human body so that the different members of 
it are measures ot the whole, so the ancients have, with great propriety, determined 
that in all perfect works, each part should be some aliquot part of the whole ; 
and since they direct that this be observed in all works, it must be most strictly 
attended to in temples of the gods, wherein the faults as well as the beauties remain 
to the end of the time.” This is all about the defects, to which in the Manmara 
practically a whole chapter (LXIX), one of the two concluding chapters of the 
work, is devoted. It is called Ahgci’dushana, literally, ‘ defects of the limbs.* In 
both the authorities the subject is discussed in connection with sculptural objects, 
but curiously enough, defects and consequent penalties concerning images and 
idols have been entirely left out both by Vitruvius and the Mdnasdra. Both the 
authorities have referred to the subject as conceming buildings only. This sort 
of similarity can hardly be due to mere coincidence. 

It is worthy of remark,** says Vitruvius, “ that the measures necessarily 
used in all buildings and other works, are derive ! from the members of the human 
body, as the digit, the palm, the foot, the cubit, and that those forma perfect 
number, called by the Greeks TeteiosJ^ Phonetically this sounds like what the 
Indians call Talas ; and there is a similarity in meaning also^. In the above 
quotation Vitruvius has briefly referred to only the eighth variety with which 
the male human figure is measured also by the Indian authorities. Details of 
the tala measures given in the writer’s Dictionary need not be repeated here. 
It should also be noted that in both the authorities the face from the chin to the 
top of the forehead is taken as the standard of all the iZila measures which number 
ten in the Mana^araZ^ 

* T41eios is an adjective from telo^s, meaning end, and tala is derived from tala and implies 
the distance between the ends of two lingers (see page 123). 

2 See page 123 above. 
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The last point of comparison between Vitruvius and the Manasara is in 
respect of the linguistic style. We have already pointed out that Silpa-utsiras or 
architectural treatises in India wtre wiitten in a very peculiar style. Sanskritists 
like Dr. G, Buhler and Sir R. 0. Bhiudaikar have truly branded it as the ‘ most 
barbarous Sanskrit.’ This remark really means that all possible sorts of violation 
of the rules of grammar and rhetoric have been committed in the language of the 
Silpa-sdstras. The matter has been discussed elsewhere in great detail, which need 
not be repeated here. One of the theses presented by the writer before the 
Leiden University and passed in Ins favour by that learned assembly after long 
discussion was this : 

“ The ungrammatical style of Sanskrit revealed in the branch of literature 
of which the Mnnasdra is a representative, is due to the want of literary proficiency 
on the part of the professional architects who seem to have been the authors of it.” 
With this the following apology, for ungrammatical style, of Vitruvius may very 
fruitfully be compared : 

I beseech you, 0 Caesar,” says Vitruvius, ‘‘and those who read this my 
work, to pardon and overlook grammatical errors ; for I write neither as an 
accomplished philosopher, an eloquent rhetorician, nor an expert grammarian, but 
as an architect in respect, however, of my art and its principles, I will lay down 
rules which may serve as an authority to those who build, as well as to those who 
are already somewhat acquainted with the science.” (Book I, chapter I). 

I cannot help thinking that if the writers of the ^^ilj^a-sdstraa generally, and 
the author of the Mdnasdra in particular, were conscious of the nature of their 
style they would certainly have added to their treatises an apology like that of 
Vitruvius. 

There is yet another curious similarity between Vitruvius and the Mdnasdra* 
It is regarding the titles of both the works. Both are hidden in a mystery. Vitru- 
viuses work bears practically no title. It is called by his translators ‘ The 
architecture of Marcus Vitruvius Pollio.’ It has been pointed out in the Preface that 
the term ‘Manasara’ also admits of various interpretations. For a sage, Aldnasdra 
is a very unfamiliar name No such sage is mentioned in the various branches of 
Sanskrit literature except in this newly discovered Vastu-.4astra, A king of 
Malwa. however, bore this name. As a derivative name, Mdnasdraj meaning 
essence of measurement, and suitable for the title of a work like this, has some 
philological resemblance with mensuration. The derivative meaning of the 
term * Vitruvius’ is uncertain. The point, however, to which attention is invited, 
is the curious similarity between the treatise of Vitruvius and the Mdnaedra ia 
respect of the uncertain signification of their titles. 
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There is also an uncertainty lurking over the ages in which the architecture 
of Vitruvius and the Mi'masara were composed. It is likely that the former 
** was composed twenty-five years before the Christian era/* This conjecture is 
based mainly on Vitruvius’s mention of his patron, Julius Csesar But there is no 
mention of anybody under whose patronage the Manasdra might have been 
compose 1. 

The simil irities so briefly outline! will be more convincing to those who 
have carefully studied both Vitruvius and the A/dnasara, 

Those who are, however, inclined to think like myself and refuse to attribute all 
these affinities to mere chance, will be anxious to find out the connecting link between 
the two authorities, Tiie question was put before the Oriental Conference held in 
Calcutta in January, 1922, to point out the link, about the existence of which there 
seems no reasonable doubt. A learned discussion w is held on the paprr but no 
suggestion was received on this point. 

There is the expedition of Alexanler the Great to explain the Grecian 
influence on the Gandhfira sculpture. The * Questions of Menander’ may perhaps 
stand for the title Mikind-a' panha. There is again the Romaka-siddhdnta to 
indicate the influence of the Roman astronomy upon the Indian Jyotisha- 
.<(7 sira which had, however, alroaly established it&elf as one of the six essential 
limbs of the Veda, the most ancient extant lore of human learning. Similarly 
the art of building, which is intimately connected with all living beings, was 
developed by the ancient Hindus at the early Vedic period. But the ^ilpa~ 
idsira, which is but an analysis and commentary of the art, was necessarily evolved 
much later. There are reasons to think that the Manasdra is not the first work 
in which the 'essence of measurement and the system of proportions’ were codified 
in the form of ^dstra, though this may be the standard treatise. 

*Until the missing link is found out, it is, however, possible to think that there 
was some work or works, or some floating traditions, which influenced both treatises. 
It will, therefore, serve no useful purpose in trying to further develop the nature 
of the various similarities between Vitruvius and the Manasdra. I would not, 
therefore, hazard an opinion at present as to the precise nature of the connection 
between these two treatises There are arguments which might support a claim of 
priority on behalf of either work. I shall be content, for the present, if th^ 
learned world be convinced that there are undeniable similarities between the 
two standard works and that these iffinities do not seem to be accidental. 
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In trying to establish, in the preceding section, a relation of influence between 
Vitruvius and the Mdnasay'a, one of my objects wus to find out a land-mirk for the 
latter, as the date of the former is known approximately. 

''From the fragments of inscriptions relative to the Vitruvia family found 
in the neighbourhood of Farmiae (the present Mola di Gaeta), it has been presumed 
without a great stretch of probability, that it was in this territory Vitruvius was 
born. The age in which he lived was doubtless between the time of the death of 
Julius Caesar and tire battle of Actium, though some have assigned it to the reign 
of Titus. But his omission of the mention of a great number of magnificent build- 
ings, erected after the time of Augustus, and his especial mention of the 
theatre of Pompey as the only one of stone, sufficiently prove that such a conjecture 
is not warranted by circumstcmces. The dedicition, moreover, points to Augustus 
as the patron of Vitruvius, and the incident of C, Julius, the son of Masanissa, who 
was born in the army of Julius Caesar, having lodged with him, as related in 
the third chapter of his eighth book, seems clearly to indicate the time of his 
existence. It is likely that the following treatise (of Vitruvius) was composed 
when ho was advance! in life, and that it was presented to his patron after he had 
assumed the title of Augustus, that is, twenty-five years before the Christian era, 
inasmuch as he speaks of a temple erected to Augustus, in his Basilica at Fano.’** 

The other land-mark may perhaps be supplied by the following thesis admitted 
by Leiden University. " There seems to have been a relation of indebtedness 
between the Manasdra, on the one hand, and on the other hand, the architectural 
portions of the Agni-piirdna^ the Garncli-'purdna, the Matsya^purdna and the 
Bhavishya-purdnay the Edmikdgama, the " uprahhedagama, and the Brihat- 
sxrhJiitd.^’ The reasons for and the arguments in favour of such a belief have been 
discussed in great detail elsewhere,® and need not be repeated here. For further 
scrutiny and more minute comparison, the Brihat-samhitd of Vanihamihira, one 


^ Prof. Gwilt, Preface, xii. 
" Bee p ’ ge- 110-131, 
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of the nine gems^ at the court of a mythical Vikramaditya, is selected. Professor 
Kern has given a probable date, 550 A. D., to the Brihat-samhitd. The ages 
of the Purdnxs and the Aganfiis mentioned in the thesis are more conjectural. 

Although primarily not a treatise on architecture the Brihat-samhitd has devoted 
five chapters^ (LIII, LVI, LVII, LVIII and LXXIX) to this art. Three of these, 
called VdstU‘vidyd or the science of architecture, Prdsdda-lakshana or the 
description of temples under twenty types, and Sayydsana-lakshana or the 
description of bedsteads and couches, deal with architecture proper ; and the other 
two, called Vajrcdepa or the first casting of image and Prat f^mddakahana or the 
description of images, briefly refer to sculpture. The following similarities 
between the MdnjusCtra and Brihat-sarnhitfA may be noticed : 


Origin and development 
of the science of architec- 

Mdnasdra ; 

Brihat'Sa^fihitd 

ture 

I, 1. 

LIII, 1. 

Objects of architecture . . . 

Ill 

LIII, 2 — 3 (details differ). 

Testing of soil 

IV— V. 

LIII, 95-97, 85-92, 115-117. 

Grounl plan ... 

VII. ' 

LIII. 42—69, 83-84. 

Oflferings to deities 

VIII. 

LIII, 99—100. 

Dimension of storeys 

XI 

LIII, 4-26, LVI, 29-30. 

Columrs 

XV. 

LIII, 27-30, 112-113, 121—123. 

Temple-buildings 

XVIII 

LVI, 3 — 8 (site), 9 (ground), 10 — ! 
•.general), 17 — 19 (twenty types). 

One-storeyed buildings ... 

XIX ‘ 

LVI, 23, 26. 

Five-storeyed buildings ... 

XXIII. 

LVI, 27. 

Six-storeyed buildings .. 

XXIV. : 

LVI, 22. 

Seven-storcyed buildings. . . 

XXV. 

LVI, 24. 

Eight-storeyed buildings 

XXVI. 

LVI, 21. 

Ten-storeyed buildings ... 

XXV^IIl. 

LVI, 20. 

Halls and pavilions 

XXXIII 

XXXIV. 

LIII, 118. 

Situation and measurement 


of houses 

XXXVI. 

LIII, 70. 


( Kern. B. 8. 17). 


The exist^'nce of these gems as contemporaries has been held to be untenable. 

* This refers to Kern’s edition published by A. S. Great Britain and Ireland. In some other 
editions, for instance, in that of Sudbakara Dvivedi, Benares, Viktama era 1C58, these chapters have 
got a difierent numbering. Our references to the Brihat-snriihita are mostly to edition. 

11 
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Ceremonial entry into a 

Mdnasdra 

newly-built house 
Situation and measurement 

XXXVII. 

of doors 

XXXVIII. 

XXXIX. 

Phalli 

LII. 

Imacres of female deities... 

D 

LIV. 

Images in general 

Largest type of ten tala 

LXIV. 

measures ... 

LXV. 

First casting of images ... 

LXVIII. 


An elaborate discussion has already 
buildings^ and the five orders.^ Two otht 
importance may be elaborated here. 


Brihat-samhita 
LIII, 125, 

LIII, 26-27, 70-^82 ; LVI, 10, 12—16. 

LVIII, 53—55. 

LVIII, 56. 

LVIII, 31—52, 57 — 58 (ends abruptly) 

LVIII, 4^30. 

LVIII, 1—8. 

been introduced regarding the types of 
r points of special interest and general 


The ground plans are treated under twenty-four schemes in the Manaadra. 
Of these, descriptions in detail are given of the eighth and the ninth schemes 
which consist respectively of sixty-four and eighty-one squares. In the Mdnasdra 
it is stated, by way of explanation, that these two plans v/ere much in use. 
Varahamihira also has described only these two plans. In the Brihat-samhild 
there is not the slightest reference to the other twenty-two schemes. As is usual 
with him, Varahamihira has changed the names or location of the squares here 
and there. Another striking point of similarity is that only the square plans 
are described in both the treatises, although in the 2I(lvasr2ra five shapes or forms 
are given to the buildings. Varfibamihira also has referred to the round type of 
buildings. Corresponding to these shapes there should bo the ground plans also. 
But these are unexpectedly missing in the Mdnasdra and also in the BrihaU 
sariihitd. But the detaiL of round or circular plans and also of triangular 
plans, both consisting of eighty-ono squares, have been quoted from a mythical 
Bharata-muni by Bhattotpala, a commentator of the Brihat’Samkitd. So in 
matter of such a striking omission also Varahamihira seems to have faithfully 
followed the Mdnasdra, Garga, or whatever else his sources might have been. 

The other point proposed to be discussed here is that concerning the sources 
of the Brihat’Samhitd in architectural matters. Varahanjihira says that the 
science of architecture has come down to him from Brahma (Kamalabhu^ through 
several generations of sages. He further admits that all matters relating to 


> Sce'ptigos 111 -l^.^ 


- See pages 125—123, U3— 152. 
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architecture are taken from Garga, and small portions of the architectural trea- 
tises of Manu and others have been put in from memory.^ 

The names of the sages passed over here may be gathered together from casual 
references. Mention is made of Vasishtha, Maya, Vi^vakarman, Bhaskara and 
Nagnajit.* The Purauas are not mentioned by Varahamihira. But some of the 
Purauas are no doubt earlier than the BrihaUsarnhita ? 

It has been shewn that with regard to the technical names and other details of 
the twenty types, under which temple-buildings are described, the Matsya^'^nrana 
(chapter 269, verses 28— 53), the Bhavishya-pibrana (chapter 130, verses 27 — 35), 
and the Brihat-samlLitu (chapter 56, verses 20 — 28) are identical.^ The Bhavishy a- 
purdna (chapter 130, verses 15 — 26, 36—37, 27 — 35) can be read, letter for letter, 
in the Brihat~samhi(d (LV'L 8 — 19, 30, 20 — 28), When verses 22 and 36 — 37 
of the former are compared with the identical verses 15 and 29 — 30 of the latter, 
it seems as if Varahamihira were the debtor.® It should be noted that the linguistic 
defects of the Bhavishya-piirdna are removed in the Briliat^samhitd, 


’mT'T ^^*3: II 

(Erihat-saihhita, LVJ, 30-31). 

' i LVIII, 8. 

' LVII, 8. 

^f^cT II LVI, 29. 

gwjgw I LVIII, 62. 

| LVIII, 15. 

5fFSTf5faT 1 I LVIII, 4. 

3 See page 194 
* See pages 114 — 118. 

II 22. 

^ II 36. 

FTTf.- I 

^^qTf^^frg^Fl^T l^q-cTTH II 37. 
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Similar illustrations can be drawn from the Matsya-purdna and the Brihat- 
samhita 2 l\^o, For instance^ of the former versos 2 (chapter 255), 19 and 20 
(chapter 270) can be compared with the latter in respect of LIII, 28 and LVI, 12, 
13. Varahamihira’s is apparently the improved version in the revised edition. On 
this ground one is tempted to place these Purdnas before the Brihat-si^mhita* But 
Varahamihira himself has not admitted his debt to these authorities. In these 
circumstances priority might be claimed for him. 

There is one other point, which deserves speeiaJ notice. In the Matsya-purana 
eighteen professors^ of the science of architecture are mentioned, namely, Bhrigu, 
Atri, Vasishtha, Visvakarman, Maya, Narada, Nagnajifc, Visaiaksha, Purandara, 

/ ^ f r 

Brahman, Kumara, Nandisa (Siva), Saunaka, Garga, Vasudeva, Aniruddha, Sukra 
and Vrihaspati. Of these eighteen professors, Garga, Maya, Vi^vakarman, Yasishtha 

and 

il 15. 

I! 29. 

^TTf ; i 

II 30. 

* I 255, 2. 

and fg[3in; | LIII. 28. 

^H'cTcT.* I 

git ii 270, 39. 

and fwiTT^T ^W^cTcT: | 

qwqj^ g[Tt Tgg^gf^g'ij; ll LVI. 12. 

again cT^IT T5g^^5rgw)EcIgl^^:-- I 

^ 13 ; II 270, 20. 

and 3'^TJrTcq'T^fq^'tW | 

qTf5q ^^cTij; I! LVI. 13. 

* Matsya-purana, chap, 255, 2—4. 

Compare: 

qra^WFqTm ff5«r -- 11 

1 1 

^ ff^TqT^^jqcgq.' II 

(Vi^va’karmn-prakata, Benares, 1888. XIII, 25~-27|. 
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and Nagnajit have also been mentioned in the Brihat-samhita. Varahamihira, 
the author ot the Brihat-samhita, has included Bhaskara and Manu, who are not 
met with in the Matsya-piuana, The identity of these mythical sages is a 
vexatious matter in Sanskrit literature. One Bhaskara or Bhuskaracharya was the 
author of the Lilavati and the Siddhanta-siromani. Of Manu, we shall presently 
speak more. But the Matsya-purana does not include these names in its lists, nor 
does it mention Varahamihira. 

In the Manasdra there is a list of thirty-two authorities, namely, Visva- 
karman, Vi&ve&a, Vi^va-sara, Prabodhaka, Vrita, Maya, Tvashtar, Manu, Nala, 
Mana-vid, Mana-kalpa, Mana-sara, Mana-bodha, Prashfar, Yisva-bodha, Naya, 
Adisara, Vi^ala, Vi^va-ka&yapa, Yastu-bodha, Mahatantra, Yastu-vidyapati, 
I'ara&ariyaka, Kala-yupa, Chaitya, Chitraka, Avarya, Sadhakasara-samhita, Bhanu, 
Indra, Lokajna, and Saura. In the opening verse it is stated^ that the science 
of architecture has come down to the sage Manasiira from Siva, Brahma and 
Vishriu, through Indra, Bvihaspati, Narada and all other sages. In a mythical 
genealogy of the artists it is further stated that from the four faces of Brahma 
originated the four heavenly architects, namely, Yi.^vakarman, Maya, Tvashtar, 
and Manu. Their four sons, called respectively, Sthapati or the chief architect, 
Sutra-grahin or the designer, Vardhaki or the painter, and Takshaka or the 
carpe-nter, represent the guild of the modern architects.' 

It should be noted that Visvakarman, Maya, Manu and Tvashtar are men- 
tioned twice, once to represent the heavenly architects, and again as modern 
architects. In the same sense Indra is also mentioned twice. 

Vi^va-karman and Maya, to whom many extant architectural treatises 
are ascribed, are common in the Mdrtasdra, the Matsya-purana, and the Brihat- 
saihhitd. The Manasdra and the Matsya-purana have, therefore, in common five 
authorities, namely, Brihaspati, Indra under the name Purandara in the Purdna, 
Vi6alaksha alias Yifeala in the MOnOjScira, Visva-karman, and Maya. The 
Manasdra and the Brihat-samhita have in common Vifeva-karman, Maya and Manu. 

wttrtr I il 

ct55fjiT€r 35 ^ II 

3^1 II 

trr33i 3=3 ^T3^T3n?; I 

'5r3T^3 3Trr33ft3^JI II 
3T33 3T5:T^5Tis3flT3=^T?53 33I^3iH I 
IpTISR 3^13 g 353 ^T53: II 

(Agai-Puraiii, chap. S9, v. 1 — 5.) 

• Chapters, LXVIII, I,' II ; see pages 86, 34, 35. 
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Vi^va-karman, etymologically implying the Creator of the universe, is 
more or less a professional name for an architect. Manu is less so. This is a 
generic name. Mention is made of fourteen Manus, ^ namely, Svayarhbhuva, 
Sviirochisha, Auttami, Tamasa, Raivata, Chakshusha, Vaivasvata, Savarui, 
Daksha-savarin, Brahma-savarui, Dharma-savarni, Eudra-savariii, RauchyaMaiva- 
savari^i, and Indra-savariii. Manu is a sort of second Creator, the Indian Adam, 
representative of man and father of human race. It seems, however, clear that 
there must have been an architect Manu also in the ordinary sense of the term, 
because with him several architectural works are asbociated. He is stated in the 
Ramayaria^ to have built the ancient city of Ayodhya, the capital of king 
Rama. 

Maya is a more historical person. Several existing architectural treatises 
are ascribed to him.^ He luiy not be as old as the Zend Ave^ta. Ahura-Mazda 
and Maya-Asnra are perhaps not one and the same person. But he is 
mentioned in unmistakable terms as the architect of a wonderful council 
hall, of which it is stated there could not be any parallel in the world of the 
mortals, and whereon all heavenly ideas were depicted in bricks and stones. He 
declares himself as a great poet of architecture (mahakavi), a Ruskin, among the 
rivals of gods, and he is their Vi.^vakarman who was the heavenly architect among 
the gods.^ 

^ Manusamhita I, 63. 

«[35fT liT grr II 

(Ramayana, Idikandi, verse 6). 

s See tbe writer’s Dictionary, Appendix I, where a note on the latest discoveries of the Maya 
civilization in America is also given. 

cf saWT | II 9 

fe^T^cfT q'r I 

il 10 

JTT HpRT-* I 

^ I II 11 
f^ajTqfwrrq-T’? ff ^'r^c^qi I 
’iiTg?:i^rgqf#w gwf % wq ii J2 

(Mahabharata, Sabha-parvan, chapter I, 5, 9—12). 

The famous commentator Nilakantba adds the iollowing note ; — 
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Like Manu, Maya is also a generic name. He is also known by some other 
personal names.^ So the Maya of the Mdnasdra, of the Matsy a-purana and of 
the Brihat-saonhitd may not be one and the same person. It is just possible 
that there might have been a Maya, who borrowed from or based his treatise in 
any ease upon the Mdnasara,“ In fact it is perfectly clear from the list of 
authorities quoted from the Mdiidsar^t that there must have been at least one 
more Manasara, from whom or from which our Mdnasdra has borrowed. It has 
also been pointed out^ that the term Mdnasdra has been used to imply both a 
person and a treatise. The uncei’tain identities and the confusing chronology are 
indeed stumbling-blocks in the field of Sanskrit researches. 

In all items of comparison between the Mdnasura and ihe cognate works, 
wo have seen^ that the Mdnasdra contains fuller lists. In th^ present instance 
also there are more than thirty -tv.o authorities mentioned in the Mdnasdra, while 
the Matsya-purdna is content with a list of eighteen, and the Brihat-sarkhita has 
specified only seven, Bub none of these three treatises has admitted the authority 
of either of the other two. From this it would appear as if they were quite 
ignorant of the uxistcnce of one another, being separated by an insuperable gap in 
time or space. But such a relation is untenable, I should say improbable, between the 
Matsya-purdna, the Bhavishya-purdna and the Brihat'S'xmhitO in any case, unless 
however we choose to suppose that there might have been an unknown authority 
or some floating tradition, by which these treatises have been influenced in the same 
way even to the extent of chapter and verse, but without any knowledge of one 
another. But I have failed to satisfy myself with such a hypothesis. For we have 
seen identical passages in these works.® All these three contain the same list of 
twenty types of buildings bearing the same technical names, and identical in other 
details.® Buildings are described under certain types in all the architectural 
works. Their technical names have no signification. Unless one list is copied from 
the other, these names need not be identical. In fact such is the case with regard 
to the fuller list in the Mdnasdra. Therein we have seen ninety-eight types of build- 
ings described under more architectural divisions and with fuller architectural details 

qfq 1 

^ See pages, S9, 91. 

^ See page 91. 

3 See Preface, paged 2-3 

* See p:ges 110—131. 

'■'* See pages 163, 164 

® See pages 114-^118. 
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than in these non-arcbitectural wnrks.^ But except in one or two solitary 
instances like Kaila^a, the names of these types of buildings are not iilentical. 
But there are ceriaiu similarities ail the same. For instance, the Merukunta of the 
Mdnasara is read simply as Meru in the Purdnus and the Brihat-samhitd. This 
is certainly an improved rea ling, first, because Moru as the name of a mountain 
or as a geographical term is well known in Sanskrit literature^, and secondly, 
*kdnta' in the expression ' merukdnta " is meaningless. Similarly the reading 
Vritta of the Purdnas and the Brihat-iamhitd is an improved version, a good 
emended form of vivrita of the Mdnasdra, Almost similar is the case with 
regard to another architecturally very important object, namely, the column 
or order, for the columns are stated by the authorities to be the regulator of 
the whole composition. In this case also the Mdnasara contains a fuller list. 
It has two sets of five technical names for the orders, while the Maisya- 
pibvdna and the Brihat-samhita contain, only one set of the five orders. The 
names of these orders in the Mdnasdra are different from those in the Purana 
and the Samhitd. but Varahamihira has given the very same five names to 
the orders the Malsy a^purdn and they have also the very same eight names 
for the mouldings or the component parts of a column. The Mdnasdra^ as in all 
other cases, has a fuller list of mouldings also. It contains more than forty -seven 
mouldings for the pedestal, base, shaft, and entablature ; the shaft being given 
five special mouldings. And as in the case of the types of buildings, there are 
some names of mouldings, for instance, ghata and hdr f^ common in the Mdnasdra^ 
the Matsya-purdnOf and the Brihat^samhitd, 

So in three important architectural matters, namely, the preceding authorities, 
the t3^pe3 of buildings, and the orders and their component parts, the Mdnasdra 
has fuller lists than those in the Matsya purana and the BrihaUsamhita which are 
exactly identical in these matters. In these circumstances one is ordinarily likely 
to think that a 1 iter work only can make a thing more complete. But there is 
another essential point to consider, namely, that the Mdnasdra is avowedly an 
archicectural treatise, while the Matsya-purdna and the Brihat-samhita are not, 
their treatment of architectural matters is but casual, aud in fact they have entirely 
left out purely architectural description. It is clear beyond doubt that the 
Purana and the Samhitd must have consulted an architectural treatise for their 
informstioD and guidance in architectural matters, just as they have^ certainly, 
based their references, for instance, on medicine, to a standard medical treatise. 

^ S3e pages 110 -113. 

* For instance, Naishadhacbarits, 16; PliEirtrihan, Vairagya-sataka, 150, etc. Compare the 
terras like Sumeru, Uttarameru, etc. 

3 See pages 125—128 
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If the Mdnasara had an opportunity of consulting Varfihamihira or the 
M dsyn-purdnciy the reading like Vivyltti for Vyitta, or Meruj-kahta for Meru could 
not have remained unamended in it. Besides, if the Mdnasdra had been composed 
after the works like the a and the Brihat-bamhitd, why should it not 

have added these two to its long list of authorities ? It would be no argument to 
say that the author of the Mdnasdra might not have consulted these authorities or 
might have been quite ignorant of their existence. For, though not primarily 
works on architecture, the Matsy a-purdna and the Brihat-samhitd have been well 
known to subsequent literature, and we shall presently show that the author of the 
Mdnasdra had an extensive knowledge of things from a wide study and observation. 

In these circumstances, though ready to readjust my views in the light of 
new facts, my present impression is that there must have been a direct influence 
between the Matsya-purdna, the Brihat-samhita, and the BhavisJ^ya-purana 
wdiile the conojctioa between these treatises and the Mdnasdixi might have been 
indirect. The age of the Mdnasdra, however, is indicated by other things also ; 
and these will be discussed presently. 

There are only a few treatises wherein the term Mdnasdr i is mentioned. The 
Agni'purana, as already pointed out,^ has some passages of uncertain meanings, 
wherein the term occurs. For instance, it is stated, that above the Suka-ndsa 
(literally, parrot*s nose) or gargoyles, that is the water-spout in a building, there 
should be a redi or platform furnished with a neck. And this should be as 
prescribed in the Mdnasdra {mdnasdraka) , or, the object of it is to make a passage 
for refuse (malasdraka),^ This latter interpretation seems untenable; for the adjec- 
tive is used in the neuter singular, and ordinarily would not qualify a feminine 
singular noun. If the first rendering be acceptable, the expre^^sion would form a 
separate clause, iti mdnasdrakam^ m^^aning, this is in accordance with the rules of 
the Mdnasdrar 

There are reasons to think that a relation of direct influence exists betw een the 
Agni-purdna anA the Garuda^purana? And through the latter the former may 
be connected with the Matsya-purdna^ the Bhavish y a -purd na and the Brihat- 

samhitd^ 

The Sukra^nlti is another important work, which, though not an architectural 
treatise, deals largely with subjects rela'-jing to arthitecture and sculpture'^ It 

‘See Preface. Compare also note jpagL 164 — ICo. 

’ ctfi# 1 or ) I 

^ {Agni-puiana, XLII, 17) 

See pages 113 -114. 

* Sej pages 114 — 118 and the writer’s Dictionary under Trdsdda. 

-chapter IV Section 4.(1) 

etc. (see details in appendix I, in the writer’s Dictionary) 
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is a work on royal polity ascribed to an author, Sukrachfu'ya, whose age has not 
been clearly established. It appears to be anterior to the Mataya-'purana for tho 
reason that the latter has included Sukra as one of its eighteen authorities.' 
.The question of the identity of Sukrficbarj^a with this Sukra mast necessarily come 
in. But there is hardly a satisfactory answer to give. 

In the Siilcra-ntti we notice also a large number of passages common to it with 
another work called the Kamandakljja-nUi which has been us.signed by Dr, R L. 
Mitra to the fourth century of the Christian era on the ground of its dedication 
to Chandra Gupta, existence of Hindu temples and absence of any trace 
of Buddhism in the fifth century A. D. when the Chinese traveller Fahicn 
visited Java, where in an island called Bali the work has been discovered. 2 

This Edmandaldya^niti. which has apparently borrow ed from the A rthaddstra 
of Vishnu Gupta, * seems in its turn to have been freely drawm upon by the Agni- 
Fii^ana,^ This Purttna^ we have shewn, may have borrowed from the Ldnasdra 
also.^ 

This introduction of tho the Kamandaklya'mti the 

together with Matsya^purana, the Agni-purdna and the Mdnasdra, 
may appear as an episode. But a time may come when the inter-relation of all 
these treatises will be more satisfactorily established. 

The next external references to the name of Milnasara are met with in a famous 
prose romance, the Baia- KwttUfra-ChariUi^ ^ by a very eminent author, Dan din, 

1 Ptigo If '4. 

^ fcTORT I 

II (Kamundaklya-mti, 1-5). 

II ICG, it i wU'gaei, O .1 mlcti Oapj'i ritcTs to 1, oc II Chandra Gupta o( the Imperial Gupta 
Dynasty who arc a^sjga4.>d ro-pcctively to 320—320 A D , and 375 — 413 A.D. 

^rg^'sO II 

(Kamandakiya, L. 0). 

Dr Jacob places the Artha Sastra in the fourth century B. C., (Berlin Academy Seitiiunga- 
beriobte, 1911, pages 954'— 973 , I0l2, pages S32— 819). Prof. Keith tend^ to bring it down to tne 
seconder first century B. G (J. H. A. S. 1915), 

* Dr. B. L. Mitra, Kamandakiyii, Bibl. Ind. page 4, 

5 Soo pages 110—118. 

« Edited by Kale, Bombay, 1917; see page 4; repetition below is felt unavoidably necessiiy 
(i) Page 4, i)aragcaf h 5, line 3- JI»TSfJrrg%T 

HHPT^nt ufcf l 

(II) P. 8, para 1. line b- 
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who probably dates from the sixth cetitury A. D. Thtirein Mfinasara is 
repeatedly mentioned in unmistakable terms as the king of Malava, (^modern 
Malwa). with whom was engaged in w’ar king Rajahaihsa of Mngadha or 
Patali-putra, the mordern Patna. The latter was the lather of Rajavahana, the 
chief of the ten princes or after whom the work is named. 

Here is a possibility of the Manasara being connected with the king of 
Malwa bearing the name Manasara. There are several wmrks in the Sanskrit 
literature, which seem to have been named after their patron, for instance, the 
Shanda-imrana is supposed by some scholars to have been associated with the name 
of Skanda-Gupta of the Imperial Gupta Dynasty. The Harshfi-charita has 
undoubtedly been named after king Harsha. But nothing more is known about 
king Manasara of Mfilwa ; nor is anything stated, directly or indirectly, about 
him in the ilfanasara itself. On the other hand, ^he internal references to the 
expression Mfl nasara, which have been already introduced elsewiiere,^ prove 
that the term has been used in three different senses, namely, a treatise, an 
architect, and a class of sages or professors of architecture bearing the sur- 
name, like, Manu or Maya, or the profe&j^ional epitliet, Alanasara» In none 
of these senses, however, would the king of Malwa fit in. If he were a real 
personage and had any connection with this standard treatise on architecture 
and preferred to remain incognito, the author of the Manasara would 
have added a fourth ambiguity referring to his anonymous patron. In the body 
of the ife/nadam there are several passages, which wTll be presently discussed 
evincing on the part of its author not only a clear knowledge of man and 
things of the then Magadha and Mfdwa but also of all other chief cities and the 
broadest divisions of India of his time. 

The third external reference to {the architect) MauasAra is found in two 
epigraphical records of uncertain reading. In these unpu])lished documents the 
epigraphist reads the expression, w^hich is used in two inscription^ to imply the 
name of an architect, as Mdna-sarpa and not Manasara. In the light of informa- 
tion presented for the first time in our volumes, the epigr<tphist may perhaps be 
ready to revise his reading of the expression wdien the inscriptions are properly 
edited and finally published. 2 

(iv) P. 

T^^TtT- I 

^ See Preface, pp. 2, 3. 

* Epigraphist^s Report, Madias, lOOl, no3. 207, 209. pages 4, note 2 ; 130, note 5 ; 176, no 
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In an architectural compilation, pa^saragraha, of apparcnly a very late date, 
we have shewn already^ that the Mdriasdra is quoted in its true form. About the 
worth of considering this reference I am rather doubtful. Not that I am un\\illiDg to 
bringdown the Md^i fscfra^ but because there are several lacts, which cannot fib iii to 
a verv late date, bke 1830 A. D. when a manuscript ot the Mdiiasdra was 
copied. The compilation could have easily consulted the Mdna.dra even if the 
latter were placed side by side with Vitruvius, or before Maya-Asura of the 
Mahdhhdrata or Ahura-Mazda of the Zend-Avesta. 

Of the internal evidences from the Mdnasdra the following points may be 
considered. 

Ft>r the orientation of buildings it was necessary for the Indian 
architects to ascertain the risrht cardinal points. For this purpose the Manasara 
in agreement with all complete works on architecture including Vitruvius, makes 
use of a gnomon,'^ obviously because the mechanism of the compass was not 
known to the ancient architects. For similar purpose the astronomical treatises* 
also like the ^urya-siddi'dutix^ and the Lildvatl and the Siddliduta-iiTomaiii of 
Bhaskarachfirya use the gnomon. Ihe calculation of the shadow is the main object 
in this matter, and the gnomon is used simply to ascertain the shidow The 
sun’s ’ays falling on an object like the gnomon C'luses the shadow. So at first the 
obstructed light which gives rise to the shadow, must naturally be taken from the 
sun. But the sun’s light is uncertain and cannot be adjusted according to the 
requirements of the scientific and alvanced study. It is, theiefore, not difficult to 
believe that the lattr astronomers easily found out some artificia' and 
adjustable light to replace the natural and unadjustable light from the sun. 

In the Man sdra only the sun’s light is made use of, while in the Surya- 
siddhdn'a and o'jher astronomical works lamp light was used in order 
to measure the shadow. These latter works also followed an improved method 
in ascertairdng the level wh- reupon the gnomon was erected in order to 

* S e page lOu. 

» Called ‘ C * in the description of manuscript, attached to our edition of the Mauasara. * B 'is 
dated 1077 ut the Sajivahaaa era (1823) ; < D ’ is dated 1651 of the Saka era (1734). The remaining 
eight copies, A. E. F. G. H. I. J. K, arc not dated. 

3 For lull description <ee the writer's dictionary under Saiiku. 

* Burya-siddbanfca, UI, 1— 4 ; Lilavati, part 2, section 4, chapter 2; Siddhauta-sirom.npi, liat 
pirt, chapter YII, 36^49. Cf. Vitruvius Book I, chapter VI, Book IX, chapter IV, VIII. The actual 
[roces. of working the gnomon for ascertaining the cardinal points and idialling is described in full f 
dctaiU from all those authorities in the writer^s Dictionary under 
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calculate the movemeut of the 'shadow accurately. The methods followed in the 
Mdnasara are antiquated. It seems, therefore, that the Silryi-siddhant i and 
other astronomical works must come after the Mdnasara. 

The next internal eviden( 2 e presented here for consideration is that concerning 
the knowledge evinced in the 3Idnasdra of the most prosperous countries throughout 
India. We have seen that ninety-eight types of buildings are descrihed in 
the Mdnsdra under twelve divisions, namely, of one to twelve storeys. Although 
sixteen-storyed or even seventeen-storeyed gate-houses (qopuras) are mentioned, 
religious or residential buildings are not erec ed beyond twelve sioreysd The 
technical names of buildings of one to eleven storeys are more or less poetical. 
But the buildings of twelve storeys, largest and most gorgeous oi all edifices, bear 
more significant names : 

They are called Magadha, Janaka, Madhya-kanta, Vamtiaka, Virata, Pailcbfila, 
Sphri(Gu)rjaka, Kerala, Dravida, and Kfiliiiiga. These are the namei, of tea 
countries which cover the length and breadth of India. At one time or another 
they seem to have been very prosperous, possessing as they did distinctive types 
of the largest and most magnificent edifices. 

Magadha * is the country of South Bihar, where the Pali language was 
spoken. Janaka or the country of some twenty one generations of Janaka kings, 
otherwise called Videha with capital city Mithila, is North Bihar, which corresponds 
to the modern Tirhut and Purniya divisions between the Gaudaki and Kosi rivers. 
Madbya-kunta stands for the Madhya-de^^a, the miadle country or the tract 
situated between the Himalayas and the Vindhya range to the east of Vina^ana 
and to the west of Prayfiga or Allahabad.^ Some auihorities make it the 
Doab. Vaibsaka is the country of the Yatsa kings, of which Kausambl was 
the capital city. It apparently bordered on Madhya-desa. Virata ^ is the 
country in the vicinity of the modern Jaipur wherefrom the Paflchala country 

* Magadba is also mentioned fn the Dafeikumara-charita : 

which was conquered by king Mannsar? of Mal-iva (sea Preface p. 4, note). But Malwa is not 
honoured with a separate typo of twelv-esloreyed buildings; and it would appear strange and unusu.'l 
if this king Man Sara were the patron of the Mdtiasdra, tbe standard woik on architecture. 

^ ^'tff cT.- II 

« It was at the court of the king of Virata that the Pand iva princes and Draupadl passed the 
thirtee .th year of their exilo incognito. The Viiut^ t riucoss Uttara was married to Arjuna s son 
Abhimanyu who at the ago of sixteen only gfilhntly challenged Simultaneously seven most famoui 
generals of the Kaurava army at the battle of Kurukshetuit. 
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begins. The present town of Bairat is one hundred and fifty miles south of 
Delhi. Pafichala is the Punjab, “ with a little territory in the more immediate 
neighbourhood of Hastinapura/' extending north and west from r>elhi from the 
foot of the Himalayas to the Chambal, Abi-chhatra being the capital city of 
north Ptinchala or Rohilkhand. and Kampilya of south Panchala or the Gangetic 
Doabd The reading of the name of the country mentioned next is uncertain. 
I would read it Gurjaka for Qurjaraka instead of Sphurjaka^ and identify it with 
the country of Gujarat. Kerala is the country of Malabar proper on the western 
coast extending farther down from Gujarat. Then comes Dravida^ or the country, 
where the Tamil language is spoken, extending from Madras to Cape Comorin. 
This tract is roughly bounded by the Viadhya range on the north where 
Madhyadesa ends, Kerala or Malabar coast on the west, and Kalihga or Coromandal 
coast on the east. Kalibga implies the twelve-storeyed buildings of Kalibga^, the 
country along the Coromandal coast, north of Madras, wherefrom the Dravida 
country begins. It is clear, therefore, that India comprising these ten countries 
extends from the Himalayas on the north to the Cape Comorin on the south, from 
Bihar including perhaps north Bengal on the east to the Punjab and Gujarat on the 
west. 


According to the Mahabha>’ata king Virfita’s capital was called Matsya which Cunningham 
finds in the neighbourhood of Jaypur. Wilson says: “ Din.ijpoor, Bungpoor, and Cooch Behar.” 
Apparently there was more than one country of this name and one would appear in Northern 
India. Manu fll. 19) places XIatsya in Brahmarsbi-deSa. 

^ According to the Mc.habharata ^Smith’s History, fage 34S;, it w’ould seem to have occupied the 
Lower Doab. ilanu (II. 19) placss it near Kanauj. Wilson will have it extending north and west 
tiom Lelhi from the foot o: the Himalaya to the Chambal and separated by the Ganges into 
Northern and Southern PanehaU. Cunningham considers North Panchala to he Rohilkhand with 
the capital city Ahi-chhatia represented by the ruins neai Bamnagar, and the South Panchahi 
to be the Gangetic Doab with the capital city Kampilya between Budaun and Fairekbabad. 

2 This term seems to mean literally something belonging to the fiiat union of lovers 
characteiized by joy in the beginning and some expectation of fear in the end. Of the ten names, 
it should be not^d, this is the only one wliich a^ the nami of a country can be doubted if the amended 
reading be not acceptable. 

3 As applied to the classification of Brahmins (Pancha- Dravida, namely, Dravida, Karnaja, 
Gurjara, Mahaiashpa, and luiJanga), it has a much wider application embracing Gujarat, Maharashtra, 
and all the southern countries, 

* The Calingce proximi mari of Pliny. 

II (Tantras, sec Apte’s Dictioenry) 

I (Ha^ayana, IV, 38), 
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A number of questions may now arise. Did these ten countries exist 
in a prosperous condition at any one time in the history of India ? Did they ever 
possess gorgeous edifices of twelve storeys admitting of ten different types ? How 
could the author of the Manasara come to know of them? Was the description of 
these buildings based on the details of the existing edifices, or was it meant to be an 
injunction to be followed in erecting edifices in these countries ? Is there 
any reason to think that the iJdnasdra is a technical treatise on architecture, 
and not a work on poly-technics like the Brihat-samhitd dealing casually with 
architecture and sculpture, nor an encyclops&dic work like the Purdnas of northern 
India and the Jgaraas of southern India, which too have incorporated within them 
architectural nnd sculptural as well as literary, religious, and scientific subjects ? 

That the Mdnasdya is an avowedly architectural treatise meant for 
professional students of architecture and written by an architect, there reed be 
DO doubt. This will be clear beyond doubt even to a casual reader of this volume, 
not to speak of those who care to look up the writer’s Dictionary, and Text or Trans- 
lation of the Mdnfiamva ^ To me it is, further, clear that the Muiuxbdra was largely 
based on details gathered together from the existing buildings and partly on 
details from the existing literature on the subject. It was, of course, meant to be 
a guide book ; but it never aimed at being the sort of poem which is read for the 
beauty of its language or the general interest of its theme. It is very likely that the 
author of the Mdnc^sdra was aw’are of the condition of buildings existing in the then 
India comprising the ten countries mentioned al ove. There might not have existed 
simultaneously buildings of twelve storeys in all the ter countries What seems 
to be really meant is the distinctive types of magnificent buildings belonging to 
each of these countries.^ For the MdTiasZtra is not an history of buildings 
any country ; it is a guide book, and as such it must give illustrations 
and generalise its findings. It matters not, therefore, if these countries were 
not equally prosperous at any one time. It is sufficient that these countries had 
fiourished, and that they were well known in the history of India, and also that 
every one of these could at some time or other claim prosperity, and magniScence, 
Of these, Panchfila and Drf.vida are stated to be of the smallest types; next 
higher in size and importance are Madhyade&a, Kalinga, Virata. Kerala and 
Vaih&aka; the largest and most important are Maga.lha and Jauaka. SpIiu(Gu)- 
rjaka is not specified {Mdnasdra, XXX, 10-- 36). 

i About the existence of these types there need not he much doubt ; because, for instance, 
Magadha, Pafichaln , Dravicla and others arc Ubed to imply types ether than of buildings also. For 
instance Mag.^dha stands for a Prakrit language, a tribe of people born of a Vaisya mother and 
Kshatriya fiiLher ; Panchala stands for one of the four styles of compo^ition ; anclDruvida for a 
language, a clas^ of Branihins, etc. The point ig ^ufliciently elaborated Utor on. 
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The last question to answer is how the author of the Mdnasdm came to 
know' of these countries or divisions of India. If these countries were autonomous 
and independent of each other, the knowledge of them must have been received 
through literature, should a tour all over India for a purpose like this be thought 
an improbability in days before the establishment of the British Govern- 
ment. If on the other hand the internal affairs of all these countries were settled 
by a common and central authority, who alone could decide upon a policy for common 
good and under whom alone guide books like the Mdnasdra discussing general 
methods and principles of building for all countries could flourish, there must have 
been an empire comprising all or most of these countries. The probability of the 
latter view is strengthened by the consideration of the styles of architecture, apart 
from the types^of buildings discussed above, These styles are also designated by 
geographical names, which imply much broader divisions, namely, iSorthern, 
Southern and Eastern. They are called Nagara, Dravida and Yesara In case of 
some architectural objects Yesara admits of two other branches, namely, Andhra and 
Kalihga, the three together constituting Tri-kalihga or three Kalihgas. 

The Nagara style is distinguished by its quadrangular shape, the Dravida by its 
octagonal or hexagonal shape, and the Yesara by its round shape^. 

' I 

II (Manasara,XLIII,l24-5). 

This is applief^ to cars and chariots. The rules referring to buildings proper are given in XVIll, 
h2 — 104 ; XX7I ; 76 ; XXl, 72—7.^, etc. etc.; referring to sculpture proper, see for instance, LH,78 
100 ; LIIT. 4G 47 53-54, etc. 

Hpit ^ f^'srr ncuj i 

f tT’ II 

gg I II (Supiabhedagama, XXXI, 37—39). 

Those also refer to buildings. For rules referring to sculpture see the Kamikilgania, LXV. 6—7; 
12-lS ; and the Brihat-samhita, LVIII. 4 (Kern’s edition). 

“ An interesting record from Holal is the label cut out on the capital of a finely carved pillar in 
the Amrite^vara temple. It is called in the inscription a Sukara pillar. Speaking of the sculptor 
who made it, the record say^ that he Bainm^ ja, the pupil of Padoja of Soge, was a Vifevakarman, i.e., 
the architect of the gods in this Kali age , the master of the sixty-four arts and sciences, the clever 

builder of the sixty. four varieties of mansions, and the architect who had invented [ ? discovered] 

the four types [styles] of build ngs viz,, Nagara, Kalihga, Diavida and VeSara. ” 

(Progress report of the A=:s;stint Axchceological Supe nntendent for E pigraphy, Southern Circl , 
1014-15. page 90). 

In another inscription »Ep Cainat, volume VIII, part 1, Sorab Taluq, Inscription, no. 275 , 
Roman text, ^age 9i, tran.-latiun piige 46, note 1) these stjles are called Dravida, Bhumija, and 
Nagara, ’* of which Bhumija, wl ichliter<dly mean-. < grown up on the spot’, may refer to the Vesar-i 
style with Kalihga ami Andhra as its two branches, 

These and many other quotations will I e found in the writer’s Dictionary under Nagara 
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“So far as is yet known, we cannot point to any buildings...... of very early date, 

or before the sixth or seventh century, if indeed quite so early.” This is the state- 
ment made by authorities like Fergusson, Burgess, Smith and others. This may be 
referred to all parts and all styles of India. Cunningham has gathered together 
fragments of what he calls the Gupta style, of which, however, no single example 
in its entirety can be cited. 

The Dravidian “ temples . generally consist of a square base ornamented 
externally by thin tall pilasters, and containing the cell in which the image is 
kept. In front of this may be added a manta'pam or hall, or even two such, but 
they are not characteristic of the style. Over the shrine rises the Hlchara, of 
pyramidal form, but always divided into storeys and crowned by a small dome, 
either circular or polygonal in shape. Another special feature of these temples 
is the gopurams or great gateways, placed in front of them at the entrances to the 
surrounding courts, and often on all the four sides. In general design they are like 
the vimanas or shrines, but about twice as wide as deep, and very frequently far 
more important than the temples themselves. Another feature is the cornices of 
double curve ; in other Indian styles the cornices are mostly straight and sloping 
downwards. As the contemporary northern styles are characterized by the 
prevalence of vertical lines, the Dravidian is marked by the prevalence of horizontal 
mouldings and shadows, and the towers and gopurams are storeyed. Then the 
more important temples are surrounded by courts enclosing great corridors 
or prdlcaras, and pillared halls. 

‘‘ The square rathas were evidently models of Buddhist vihdras, and became 
the designs from which the temples proper or viradnas of Southern India were for 
long copied ; and further, the oblong raths, like Arjuna's temple,*^ppeared to have 
given the first form to the great gate- ways or gopurams,^* ^ Pierced stone windows 
are found at Ellora and other places. 

Regarding the Cbalukyan style, which covers the Hyderabad territory, 
the Central Provinces, Berar, and the Marathi-speaking, and a part of the Kanarese- 
speaking districts of the Bombay presidency, it is stated that “ the earliest 
temples within this area, however, are not very clearly marked off from 
the Dravidian and the more northern style — some of them have distinctly northern 
spires, and others are closely allied to the southern style. ” For instance, “ the 
old temple of Papanath at Pattadakal presents a curious combination of styles. The 

^ Burgess cites (Imp. Gazetteer, II, pages 172, 171) as example temples at Madura, RameSwaram, 
Tinnevelly, Srirangam, Kanchipuram ; Pattadakal (Virupakeha temple), Ellora (rock -cut KailiiSa 
temple). 
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body of the temple is Dravidian but the Sikhara is a curious approximation 
to the form of the early northern Hindu or Indo- Aryan order, while in details the 
temple shows a strong leaning to the Dravidian.” “ Still in Mysore, Dharwar, and 
Belgaum, as well as in Berar and Maharatha districts, sufficient remains still exist 
to illustrate the various development of the (Chalukyan) style. 

“ In the Chalukyan temples the corners are often made prominent by incre- 
ments placed over them, or the whole plan is star-shaped, the projecting angles 
having equal adjacent faces lying in a circle as in the temple of Belur in Mysore 
(built about 1120 A. D.).” There are other examples, where ‘‘ the S'ikhara did not 
preserve the southern storeyed form but was rather stepped, forming square 
pyramid with breaks corresponding to the angles in the wall, and with a broad 
band answering to the larger face in the middle of each exposed side of the shrine. ” 
“The pillars are markedly different from the earlier Dravidian forms ; they arc 
massive, richly carved, often circular and highly polished. Their capitals are usually 
spread out while middle section of the shaft is richly carved with mouldings in the 
round. They are almost always in pairs of the same design. ” The richly carved 
and richly ornamented pierced windows belong specially to this (Chalukyan) style 
as we see it at A janta and elsewhere, just like the pierced stone windows employed 
in Dravidian temples at Ellora and other places, “ The buildings were trected 
without mortar, and the joints were carefully fitted. The whole was covered with 
sculpture, often of geometric and floral patterns, intermixed with numerous mytho- 
logical figures ; and in the later examples, the courses of the base were carved with 
the succession of animal patterns prescribed for them in the Silpa^SOstras, This is 
very fully exemplified in the great temple of Hoysalesvara at Haltbid.” ^ 

These peculi^ities of the Dravidian and tfce Chfilukyan styles are taken 
from existing examples. Most of these detail? are also found under the 
Dravida style of the Manasdra which, however, does not refer to the Chalukyan 
9 byle as a separate order, 

I The Northern or Indo-Aryan style of architecture covers the whole area 
once occupied by the Aryans “ usually designated as Hindustan ’’ to the north of the 
Tapti and Mahanadi rivers. “What is known as the Jain style of architecture in 
Western India is a development or variety of this Indo-Aryan order, and was used 
by the Hindus and Jains alike all over Kajputaaa, Malwa and Gujarat. It was 
employed in its most ornate form by the Jains in their famous marble temples on 
Mount Abu, and by both the Jains and Hindus at Nagda near Udaipur. At Girnar 
also and ^atrunjaya in Gujarat as well as Khajuraho in Bundelkhand are cluster? 
of temple of this order.^’ 

* Burgess, ibid. p. 175, * Ibid, pages 176, 177. 


Ibid, page 177, 179. 
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‘‘ Under this style are classified monuments of very various orders which may 
be separated into two or more distinct types.*^ The Vesara of the Manasdra is 
apparently one of these orders. 

“The shrines and mandapas are square^ and only slightly modified by addi- 
tions to the walls of parallel projections, which in the earlier examples, were thin ; 
the walls were raised on a moulded plinth (pUha) of some height, over which was 
a deep base [adhishftidna], the two together rising, roughly, to about half the height 
of the walls ; over this is the paralleled face of the wall, usually of less propor- 
tionate he’ghb than in the Chalukyan style, and though devoted to figure sculptures 
in compartments, the tall thin pilasters of the southern style have disappeared, over 
this is the many-memberei architrave, and cornice, above which rise the spire and 
roof. The spires follow the vertical lines of the wall, and present no trace of 
division into storeys, but vary in details with the age. In the earlier examples 
the summit was crowned by a large fluted, circular block called amala (pure, 
shiDing)*6’i^7, probably mistaken for AiiUtlak>.i (Fhyllanthus Emblica) The finial 
over this is of the shape of a vase, known as the Kaluga or Karaka,'" One of the 
most striking features of the style is the richly carvel domes over their iivindapu s 
or porches. (Nothing can exceed the elaboration and delicacy of details in the 
sculptured vaults of the temples at Abu and Nagda). These, with the diversified 
arrangement of variously placed and highly ornamented pillars supporting them, 
produce a most pleasiog impression of symmetry^and beauty/’^ 

“The earlier examples were apparently astyiar, then— like the southern 
forms — with columns arranged in the mandapas in groups of four, and later, 
especially in Western India, the larger domes or twelve pillars formed the 
central area of the halls. These mandapasiii early examples weie roofed with 
long, sloping slabs; but, to provide for carved conical roofs inside, their outer 
forms represented courses of masonry, which were carved as in temples of Kanarak, 
Bhuvanesvara (older,; Ambaranfith, Baroli, Khajuraho, Abu and Chitor (mediae- 
val^ ; Nasik, Benares, Udaipur, Satrunjaya, etc. (recent n”® 

The peculiarities of the Nagara style, except in one or two rather unessential 
points, would correspond to these details of Northern or Indo-Aryan style.'’ The 
Amala or Amalahx Hid is not mentioned in the Manasdra under this appellation; 
but i\\Q mnrdhni-ishPika (brick at the top) seems to serve the same purpose as the 
Amala-Hld, The kala^a or dome, Hkkd and Hkhara, are the distinguishing 
features of the style found also in the Manasdra in adflition to the square shape. 

“ The temples at Bhuvanesvara . . . difler very markedly from those in the 
west in being almost entirely astyiar— pillars having been iutroduced in later 


nbid pages 178, 179. 


2 Ibid, pages 181, 180. 
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additions. They have the early form of sifc/iara— nearly perpendicular below, 
but curving near the summit ; and the crowning member has no resemblance to 
any thing like the small domes on Chalukyan spires.” 

Burgess, following the classification of Fergussoii, has included the style found 
at Puri, Bhu vanes vara, and Kanarak under the Indo- Aryan or Northern style. 
But he has a dmitted that it ‘‘ may be separated into a distinct order.” What is 
called the Ve>sara in the MuTiascira seems to be identical with this style. The 
main characteristic feature of this style is, according to the Mauasara, its round 
shape, and this is clearly exhibited by temples and images in the Orissan countries. 

The identification of Nagasa with Northern India needs, however, an explana- 
tion. It seems to have been never before used exclusively in that sense. 
Moreover, it is the name of an extensive division in Mysore, a part in Tanjore 
and a number of ancient villages in the Deccan But it is found used more 
frequently as the name of villages, towns and rivers in Bengal, Bihar, the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Rajputana, the Punjab, ard Gujarat^. Nagara is also 
the name of a portion of the Jiaitd'ji-P ardnUj of a sect of northern Brahmins, and 
cf a script. The ISkandci'Purdna, which to some scholars seems to have been named 
after Skanda-Guptu (455 — 480 A. D.), the seventh emperor of the early Gupta 
dynasty, contains a part called Nagara-kharida, In this part of the Skanda- Purdna 
it is claimed that the Nagara Brahmins are superior to all other Brahmins, It is 
held that they came over fiorn the north and settled down in Gujarat at a place 
known as Nugaranandaua-pura. P'rom these Nagara Brahmins, it is said, came the 
use of the Nagari alphabet, which belongs exclusively to Northern India. Indetd 
it is very famous as the name of a script particularly of Northern India extending 
from Bihar on ihe east to the Punjab and Gujarat on the west, and from the foot 
of the Himalayas on the north to the Vindhya range on the south. This is the 
very tract which seems to have been covered by the Nagara style about the time 
of the Mdnasdra, 

The southern and eastern tracts represented by the Dravida and the Vesara 
styles can also be associated respectively with the Tamil, and the Telugu including 
the Orissan scripts. As based on scripts and languages, these divisions, Nagara, 
Dravida and Vesara, have existed apart from the architectural styles. 

The expression Nagara is certainly not coined in the Mdnasdva. Nagara is u 
common name for the town, and Nagara is an adjective therefrom and implies 
something connected with a city. Madura of Southern India is apparently an identical 

^ See the ^Y^iteL*6 Dictionary under Ndgara^ 

* J. A. S B., 1896, volume LXV, part I, pages 116—117* Ba&u’s collection of references in this 
Journal and many other quotations \sill be found under in the writer’s Dictionary of Hindu 

architecture. 
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Dame to Mathura of Northern India, In the same way, the Nagara-khaiida of 
Mysore, the port Nagore of Tanjore, and the village Nagara of the Deccan can he 
accounted for. There are several things to prove conclusively that the Aryan 
influence and civilization were spread, from Aryfivarta or Northern India, all over the 
Dakshinatya or Southern India. It is true that the borrowed names sometimes 
become more prominent than those of which they are but imitations. New York of 
America, for instance, is much more prominent than old York of old England. 
Similarly the name Nagara, though originated in and indicating Northern India, 

^ might have become more prominent in Southern India. 

All these divisions are indicated by terms which were already in use as 
class names. The architecture of the country is divided into three broad styles and 
ten types, corresponding to the geographical divisions and the political entities. 
And there seems to have been a bond of union between these entities, however 
autonomous and independent they may have been in their mutual relation. 
In the total absence or rather non-existence of a unifying authority, the 
growth of a record of generalization, a guide book for the whole country, 
would he highly exceptional if not improbable. In other words, the presence 
of a standard work on architecture like the Manasara seems to presuppose 
an empire comprising countries having their own styles, methods, and principles, 
which are recorded and illustrated under so many divisions. Whether or not 
such books of generalization could have been written in those ancient days of 
India even without the patronage, active or passive, direct or indirect; of an 
imperial authority, it vvill be a useless, at any rate an unceeessary, discussion for 
our purpose. It is sufficient for me that the existence of such an empire may 
be taken to be conducive to the growth of such a treatise as the Manasara. 

Existence of an empire at the time of compilation of the Manasara seems 
to be indicated also by the following facts. 

In connection with construction and disposition, according to ranks, of 
royal palaces, thrones and crowns, royalty is divided into nine classes.* They are 
called, in descending order, Chakravartin, Maharaja or Adhiraja, Mahendra or 
Narendra^ Pdrahnika^ Potjadharaf MandalesHy Padahhaj j P) dhfrr oka and Astra- 
grdhin. The number of storeys and halls in a palace, the divisions of the whole 
compound into different courts, the quarters for royal personages and officials, and 
other buildings, which are necessary adjuncts of an Indian palace, are described. 
The royal qualities, courts, army, and rate of revenue in accordance with the 
class to which a king belongs, are also incidentally mentioned. A consideration 
of these matters might have helped us in arriving at a time in the history of 
ancient India, if *the historical materials and especially chronological data were 
available. 

• AlanJ^Pura, chapters XL, XLT, XI ; see pagos 75— GO, 42 of this volume. 
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What, however, coQcerns us most here is to ascertaia the relation existing 
between these nine cbisses of kings. They are mentioned by their common names, 
and not by proper and persona! names. 

An empire in any ease has k-eeu expressly recognised in the M anasara. It is 
clearly declared that the empire of the ChaJcravj,rtin or universal monarch reaches 
as far as the four oceansd So it must include the whole of India, divided into 
three divisions, Northorin Southern and Eastern, otherwise apparently known as 
Nfigara, Dravida and Vesara, According to another classification, we have 
seen, this empire seems to have comprised ten kingdoms. But here the empire is 
stated to have nine kinds of rulers. 

The C/uiA*rai;arim is the suzeraiu of all the subordinate kings who send up 
tiibutes and taxes to hitn.^ The next king, called both Maharaja and Adhiraja, is 
the lord of seven kingdoms/ Maheudra or Narendra is the master of three king* 
doms, aud more honourable than the Pdrshnihi, Pattadhora, Mandale^a^ and Pap 
iabhdj classes of kings. ‘ The Pdrslinika is responsible for the administration of one 
kingdom, and the Pattadhara governs only half a kingdom.^ The rest seem to be 
chiefs rather than kings though they possess their own army aud courts. The Man^ 
dfdem is stated to be content v/ith a mayidala or province, ^vhile half a mandala or 
province is left to the charge of the Pattahhdj^, The Prdlid/aka is the king of 
several jana-pada or divisions ; and the Astragrdhin looks after several districts 
and IS the ruler in a large city." 

About the Adhiraja it is stated that he must belong to the solar or the lunar 
race.*^ The kings of these races are Kshatriya by caste. Jsothing is specified 
regarding the caste or castes of the other classes of kings. But the Prdhdraka is 
expressly stated to be born in a Brahmin, Kshatri} a, Vaisya, or Sildra family^ 
This state of thingr^ points to a time when the Sudras were also recognised as kings. 

* JT?t \ 

f^c^T ’af^cT: I C*- XLII, C-7), 

’ I Cl- lO) 

^ Cl- 75-70). 

-• M. XLII. 11— l:?. 

‘ M. XLII, 14—15. 

- M. XLII, l^ 21—22? 

M. XLII, 23— -2S. • 

■ JI XLII, 2'.>— 15. 

» M.XLII, 13-13. 
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There does not seem to be much doubt that the recognition of these divisions 
presupposes the existence of an empire, the extent and the boundaries of which are 
made clear by the geographical classification of the ten types of gorgeous buildings 
and the three styles of the architectural and sculptural objects. These various 
divisions seem to represent the different schools of one system, the difierent branches 
of one united civilization and culture. Fur such an empire, it is not absolutely 
necessary to find out a political head who can keep together the apparently separate 
and exclusive entities under his direct military control. 

When was there such an empire existing in India embracing the Nagara, the 
Druvida, and the Vesara portions all within itself? It is true perhaps that even 
in the time of Maim tracts of the country south of Vindhyas were known to 
the Aryans, and truer still that in the time of king Asoka, who partially 
conquered a portion of what we are now describing as Vesara and Dravida, 
there was a friendly intercourse subsisting between the north and the south. But 
the south was sou'h still, a^d did not come to he considered as forming, along with 
the north, part of on 3 and the same whole. The idea of such an empire as would 
include whole India from the Himalayas to the capo ('omorin, from Gujarat 
to Bengal, had not yet grown up. It was still to come, and arrived much 
later when all the difierenb parts came to be united under one hand. This 
leads us to consider next the course of development of such an empire, the story 
of which as a matter uf fact is the story of the gradual spread of tlie Aryan 
influence and pow’or from Aryavarba or Northern India southwards. 

Dr. Buhler seems inclined to think that the Aryan conquest of South India 
took place “ a considerable time before the Vedic period came to an end, and it 
certainly was an accomplished fact, long before the authentic history of India 
begins at the end of the fourth century B. C/' ^ According to Khys Davids, till 
about the time of Buddha, Kalinga and part of the Deccan below the banks of 
the Godavari were outside the area of Hindu settlement.* 

King Asoka conquered Kalinga and annexed it to his empire. The same 
monarch in his edict (XIII) refers to the Cholas, Paudyas, and Keralaputras as his 
pffchantas or neighbours. It is evident from this edict of king Asoka that the 
three South Indian powers — the Cholas, Pa^dyas and Keralaputras — were, bill the 
third century B. C , quite independent of Magadha. But presumably the friendly 
relation, which had existed between king Asoka and those three powers, opened for 

* Apastamba, S. B E., II, page XXXVI— XXXVII. 

* Sutta*Nipata, 1011 ; see also Anguttara Nikaya,!. 213 ; IV, 252, 25G, 200 ; Vinaya texts, II. 

140. 

The account of Ruma’a advance up tc Ceylon as giv.^n in the Ramuynni reflects a travel rather 
than a conqne&t. 
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the first time the road of an exchange or amalgamation of twp distinct civilizations, 
namely, the Aryan and the Dravidian, It is also not inconceivable that in or 
before the third century B.C., Andhra or Telugu country was in part Aryanised. 

And lastly it is clear from the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta 
that this Indian Napoleon directed his campaigns against eleven kings of the 
south, nine named kings of Aryavarta, besides many others not specified, 
the chiefs of the wild forest tribes, and the rulers of the frontier kingdoms 
and republics. He had also diplomatic relation with very remote foreign powers. 
“ Although it is at present impossible to identify every one of the countries, kings 
and peoples enumerated in the inscription, enough is known to enable the historian 
to form a clear idea of the extent of the dominions and the range of the alliances 
of the most brilliant of the Gupta emperors.” 

He conquered south Ko&ala in the valley of the Mahanadi, subdued all the 
chiefs of the forest countries, which constitute the tributary states of Orissa ; and 
the more backward parts of the central provinces, Pishtapura, the ancient capital 
ofKalinga; the hill-forts of Mahendragiri and Kottur in Ganjam ; the kingdom 
of Mantoraja on the banks of the Kolleru lake ; Vengi between the Krishna and 
the Godavari ; Kailchi to the south of Madras; Palakka in the Nell ore district; 
Devarashtra or the modern Mahratta country; and Erandapalla or Khandesh. 
This would imply the whole of the Dravida country bounded by the Coromandal 
and the Malabar Coasts. The only place left by Samudragupta for his son 
Chandragupta to conquer and to annex to the empire was Kathiawar in Gujarati 

The dominions under the direct government of Samudragupta thus comprised 
all the countries of Northern India. It extended from the Hooghly on the east 
to the Jamuna and Chambai on the west ; and from the foot of the Himalayas on 
the north to the Narmada on the south. Beyond these wide limits, the frontier 
kingdoms of Assam and the Gangetic delta, as well as those on the southern slopes 
of the Himalayas, and the free tribes of Rajputana and Malwa, were attached to the 
empire by bonds of subordinate alliance, while almost all the kingdoms of the 
south had been overrun by the emperor’s armies and compelled to acknowledge his 
irresistible might. The empire thus defined was by far the greatest that had been 
seen in India since the days ot Asoka. He maintained diplomatic relations 
with the Kushan kings of Gandhara and Kabul, and the greater sovereign of the 
same race, who ruled on the banks of the Oxus, as well as with Ceylon and other 
distant islands.”^ 

We now see that it was not until the time of the Imperial Gupta dynasty 
that the kind of empire implied in such a work as the Mdnasdra came 
into existence. It is not our intention to say indeed that before or after 


* V. A. Smith, History of India (1008), pages 271-72. 
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this there had been nothing in the shape of an empire. It cannot certainly 
be gainsaid that there ^vas a flourishing empire under king Asoka. It cannot 
be denied either that there was an empire flourishing in the south indepen- 
dent of the Aryans, that of the Andhras, so far back as about the beginning of the 
Christian era. The Chfilukyas also built up an empire after the fall of the early 
Guptas and remained powerful till about the middle of the eighth century, when 
the Government of the country passed into the hands of the Kiishtrakutas for more 
than two hundred years. Harshavardhana of Kanauj also built an empire which, 
however, did not include within itself the Dravidian countries. What appears 
clear to us is that not till the reign of Samudragupta (32G— 375) or until Chandra- 
gupta II (375 — 413) w^as there any one empire which comprised the whole land, 
including the Telugu and the Tamil speaking places. It is further clear from the 
Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta that some of his suboidinated kings 
belonged to the Sudra caste. 

The next internal evidence to be considered is one regarding religion. This is 
illustrated in the Manasdra by the indifferent treatment accoided to the Buddhists 
and the Jains, and also by the unusually dignified manner of addressing the Brahmins 
as the gods on earth {bhu-sura), and lastly by the predilection for Vaishnavism. 

Two separate chapters are, however, devoted to the description of the Jain and 
the Buddhist images.^ 

The description of the Jain deities, ostensibly the main object of a chaiHcr, is 
submerged in a lengthy discussion of the various measurements used both in archi- 
tecture and sculpture. The twenty-four Tlrthahkaras or Jain apostles are referred 
to, but not specified. The whole description of the Jain images is disposed of in a 
few lines at the fag end of the chapter. The Buddhist images are also described in a 
very small chapter of eighteen lines only. The account of these images too is very 
meagre. Evidently the author had in mind solely the efifigies of Buddha, not of other 
Buddhist deities. This slight seems to have struck the author himself. So he 
adds in conclusion that the rest should be in accordance with the directions given 
in treatises specially dealing wdth these images.* 

The Buddhists and the Jains have been mentioned, it is true, in connection with 
all matters referring to people of different sects. But the indifferent treatment 
accorded to the followers of Buddhism and Jainism is clear beyond doubt. For 
instance, in connection with the village scheme described in a chapter of five 
hundred and forty lines, only two lines are devoted to them. The slight is all the 
more prominent from the fact that rather unwelcome quarters are reserved for the 

* Chapters LV, LVI, see pages 76-79 of this volume. 
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Buddhists and the Jains, and that the temples of their deities are built outside 
villages and townsJ 

Similarly in connection with buildings of different storeys they are treated 
with indiflferenco, and nothing is specified about them. ^ 

The same tre atment is also apparent in connection with the temples of attendant 
deities. The Buddhist and the Jain temples are passed over with the remark that 
they should be built according to the rules of their owm Sastras. It is true, 
however, tliat Buddha is rccognhed as one of the ten incarnations of Vishiiu, 
whose family consists of the three groups of eight, sixteen including Buddha, 
and thirty-two deities. 

Again, in the chapter on pavilions twa'jzrfujju.) which consists of five hundred 
and seventy-six lines, only one is given to the Buddhists and the Jains.’^ 

In connection with the description of cars and chariots, it is stated in only 
one line that there should I e one to seven platforms in the cars ot the Budddist 
and the Jain deities." Thrones and seats for the Buddhists and the Jains are left 
undescribed with the remark that they are ^ thus stated.’ ^ 

* g \ 38^) 

qJtqjqTSW || (ix^Co-c) 

g ii 

(XIX, 252 — 3; two lines out of 263 lines). 

(XXI. 73 — 74, last two lines). 

* See the summary^ chapter XXXIV, pages 53 — 54. 

and compare the following : — 

qqs g qisf i 

^ niqqfi irq cf=^?5T^'TTRWTqqg i 

^iT^Wraqai?:^ qfqftqr?:^ ^qjq ll (XX^n, 149, 157, 165-6). 

‘ fq'ani^fsqTq-^^qTfq ^qiT^(f;f)qqqfgq>T: I 

iira[TTgf5iq-5PT^qt 11 

(XLIII. 144—5). 

'qr^qrrq qifq k ^r^qrfq qjRjqifq a 

2ll — 212, last two lines). 
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Lastly in connection with the general description of images, the Buddhists and 
the Jains are left unspecified with a similar remark as before.' 

These are all the instances wheie the Buddhists and the Jains are at all 
mentioned. A significant point of omission also may be considered. Monasteries 
and such other architectural objects as are intimately associated with Buddhism 
and Jainism, have not been referred to, while the Q7mute details of Brahmanical 
Hindu temples have been raihtr edaborately described. From all this, two points 
seem to me to be clear. First, the Buddhists and the Jains, at the time of the J/avia- 
sdra, were not in a flourishing condition, secondly, they were not persecuted eitlier. 
It was apparently a time of toleration for them. 

The next point to be clear about, is, which religion had the preference? It 
was Vaishnavism. The following references will, I hope, confirm this view. 

In support of the indifferent treatment accorded to the Buddhists and the Jains, 
the passages quoted above contain references to Saivi^m and Vaishijavism also. 
Vishiiu, I^vara; Vishiiu, Rudra ; Vishnu, Trainbaka; and Br.ihma, Vishiiu, 
Rudra are mentioned alongside Buddha and Jina‘'^. brom this it must not he 
concluded, however, that Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva are tieated in the same way 
as Buddha and Jina. In these passages it is directed how the latter should be 
treated, the former having been elaborately described. But in the treatment of 
Brahma, Vishuu, and Siva themselves a clear distinction and predilection have been 
shewn. It is true that the opening verse is an invocation to Brahma, not to 
Vishnu or Siva, and that in the next verse the ultimate sources of the Silpa- 
Sastras, like many other Siistras, have been ascribed to Siva, Brahma, and Vishnu.^ 
These deities are described in the usual order of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva in the 
chapter dealing with the images of the Hindu triad, ^ 

In describing the riding-animals {viihana) of the Triad, the same order has 
been followed, the goose, the garuda bird, and the bull being treated in 
turn®, 

^ 3 II ^ ^LXIV. 91-92) 

* See notes 4, 5, page ISO, 

Mauasara, 1. 1. 2 ; 

this is the order ; but in Sanskrit, the order may bo 
changed; here, however, the term? form component parts o£ a dvanda comp)un:l where the 
order of terms has some Bignifioance. 

♦ Chapter LI, sec page 70 

•‘'Chapters LX, LXI, LXlI, sec pages 81 — 82. 
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It is also true that the phallus of Siva and his pedestal (pUha) have been 
elaborately treated in two separate chapters.^ This, however, does not seem to 
have been due to the author’s or his patron’s predilection for Saivisin. For the 
phallus of Siva is a very famous object of the Hindu sculpture ; and it would have 
been given the prominence all the same even it the artist had belonged to an 
entirely different sect, because without this his treatise would have been 
incomplete. Similarly the extollation of the phallus Avorship added in conclusion 
may be explained®. 

Preference for Yaishnavism seems clear ako from the following points: — 

The whole compound of a large building is divided into live courts^ around 
Avhich the temples of attendant deities are built. Brahma, Vishnu and Siva 
may individually possess attendant deities. There afe, therefore, no reasons Avhy the 
attendant deities of any one of the Triad should be specially treated, unless 
the author were closely in touch Avith the temples of any one group of the 
attendant deities, wherefrom his ideas and illustrations originated. In 
this connection the groups of eight, sixteen and thirty-tAvo deities of the Vishriu 
family alone are illustrated. The ten incarnations of Vishriu are also dealt with. 

But no mention is made of the attendant duties of Brahma or Siva,^ This 
omission is significant, all the more because the Mdnasara is avowedly a treatise 
on architecture. If the work had been compiled in a place Avhere Saivism 
or Brahma Avorship was favoured, the temples of their attendant deities could 
not but have been described in this connection. 

A similarly striking omission in connection with the Siva temples is also noticed 
in another important matter, namely, the foundations. Foundations of buildings are 
divided into two classes — according as they belong to temples and to human dwel- 
lings. Of the residential buildings, there are four classes of foundations according 
to the four castes, Brahmin, Kshatriya, Yai^ya and Siidra^. Of temples, those of 
Vishnu and Brahma are illustrated. Siva is not mentioned at all in this connec- 
tion beyond the author’s usual method of passing on with the remark that the 
others should be similarly clone. Very little is authoritatively known about the 
places in India where Brahma Avorship Avas ever so much favoured as Vaishaav- 
ism in Northern India, and Saivism in Southern India. The author’s predilection 
for Vaishnavism seems to be indicated by this point also. 

1 Chapters LII, LUI, ^ec pages 72 — 74. 

* Chapter LII, see page 74. 

s Chapters XXXI, XXXIII, see pages 51, 52-53. 

* Chapter XXXII, see pages 51-52. f 

^ Chapter XIT, see pages 42*43. 
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la the laying out of villages and towns alao the Vishnu temples have been 
given preference. It is stated that the Vishriu temples may be built any where 
in the village under the innumerable epithets of Vishnu, such as, Sridhara in the 
east, Vamana in the south, Vasudeva, Adi-Vishnu or Janardana in the west, 
Kesava or Narayana in the north ; Nrisiriaha, Gopala, Rama (?) and others at the 
four corners. No such details are given regarding the Siva temples. It is simply 
stated that the Ifea (Rudra) temples may similarly be built in the quarteis known 
as Rudra^jaya, Apa-vatsya, Jayanta, Parjanya and such other quarters, which are by 
no means prominent places in the villageb 

In the case of towns, the Vishnu temples alone have been taken into considera- 
tion. In the capital cities, it is distinctly stated that the Vishnu temples should 
be built at the main entrance- , 

1 Manasara IX. 255 f., and 383 ; for instance : 

TrTfUEqrftT I 255 

qsf II 

g II 

13 ^% 5 rrat 3 %ir 1 

’SfTf^T^' II 

frrT:T5n>THS!Trftr 1 

cTT ?I5!IT I 

w tTH 11 

fgcfr^ I) 

%T«ir \ 

1 | 

But in the case of Siva it is simply stated : 

^ tr?jfq m \ 273 

*3ee also 383, etc. 

^ifqt qqrrsftRT I 

jpTt ?rravir5frq qq?! crsai ii 
gt ^ snn:'t ^ j w I 

llq- cfrT^iftgwg II 
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Similar illustrations from the body of the Mar\amra can be multiplied. But 
the point seems to be clear. Vaishnavism appears to have been the leading religion 
of the place where the J/fuiasdra was compiled. The author himself may have 
had a personal preference for Saivism or even for Brahinil-worship ; but his patron 
or the influence under which the author was working apparently had a leaning 
towards Vaishuavism in all its various phases and aspects, including even Buddha 
as one of the ten incarnations of Vishnu. Buddhism and Jainism, though by no 
means favoured religions, were allowed to continue. The influence seems 
to be one of non-interference, a universal toleration, with special preference for 
Vaishnavism. 

In which period of the history of ancient India, then, could Buddhism and 
Jainism have got on alongside Brahmanical Hinduism? The state of things that 
is reflected in the generous treatment of the followers of different religions, was 
possible only in the peiiod from the fourth to the eighth or ninth centuries of 
the Christian era. For during the reign of Asoka in the third century B. C., and 
some time after, Buddhism was in a very flourishing condition, while after the 
eighth or the ninth century loth Jainism and Buddhism were declining. 

^ During this period kings of three distinguished dynasties reigned in the 
country. The Gupta empire in its entirety dales from the reign of Samudragupta 
(326 — 375), more accurately from the reign of Chandragupta 11 (375—413). The 
seventh or last emperor of the Gupta dynasty is Skandagupta. The imperial au- 
thority of the Guptas perished with Skandagupta (455 — 480), ai.id the empire broke 
up, although the d} nasty continued till about the middle of the seventh century 
or perhaps a little later. The Chalukyas came into power in the south at the 
beginning of the sixth century after the fall of the Guptas, and remained powerful 
till about the middle of the eighth century, when the government of the Chalukya 
dominions passed into the hands of the Bashtrakutas for more than two hundred 

^ II 


(Mauaburu, X. 35 — 47), 
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years. After their fall the Chalukyas again came into power. ‘ Harshavardhana 
(606 — 648) also built up an empire in Northern India alout the time when the Cha- 
lukyas were powerful in Southern India. None of these empires, however, comprised 
whole India, Buddhism and Jainism could not have flourished alongside Brah- 
manical Hinduism under the Rfishtrakul- s. Some of the Rilshtrakuta Kings may 
have been in favour of Jainism but none seems to have favoured Buddhism. ‘‘ Under 
them, says Sir R. G. Bhau larkar, “ the worship of the Puninic gods rose to much 
greater importance than before. The days when kings and princes got temples and 
monasteries cut out of the solid rock for the use of the followers of Gautama 
Buddha had gone by, never to return”*. 

“ During the two centurits of ihe rule of the early Chalukya dynasty of 
Vatapi,’^ says Vincent Smith, ^ “ great changes in the religious state of the country 
were in progress. Buddhism, although still influential, and supported by a large 
section of the population, was slowly declining, and suffering gradual supersession 
by its rivals, Jainism and Brahmauical Hinduism. Jhe sacrificial form of the 
Hindu religion received special attention, and was made the auhjeet of a multitude 
of formal treatises. The Puniiiio forms of Hinduism also grew in popularity; 
and everywl ero elaborate temples dedicated to Vishnr, Siva, or otlier members 
of the Purariic pantheon, were erected. The orthodox Hindus borrowed from their 
Buddhist and Jain rivals the practice of excavating cave-tcmples/ Jainism was 
specially popular in the southern Maratha country,” 

On the other hand, the history of the early Gupta dynasty has all the 
necessary features. The empire of the Guptas comprised all the countries and 
divisions indicated in the Mnna^o^ra, Biahmanical Hinduism was the leading 
religion, but Buddhism and Jainism were tolerated. King -Ueghavarna of Ceylon 

1 The early Gupta kmg^, about 300—530, the later Guptas 535—720 A D. 

Tlie Chalukyas of Bfulami, 550 — 753 A.D. 

The Rashtrakutas of Manyakhcti, 753— 073jA D 
The Chalukyas of Kalyani, 973—1190 A.D. 

^ The History of Dekkan, p. 208. 

^ V. Smith, ibid. p. 386. 

See also Bhandarkar, ibid p 191. 

* Thera is co reference in the Manasara either to cavc-temples or rock-cut pillars. Kor have 
free pillars like those of Asoka been specially described in the ^^anafca^a. There is no re.ieon to think 
that an author who gives particulars of all sorts of buildings found "'all over the country should have 
remained entirely ignorant of these wonderiul architectural objects. Their omission soems to have 
been due to this : the Manasara is not an history of architecture. It is a guide book and wag 
intended to help professional architects. Architectural objects like the erve- temples, rock-cut 
pillars and free pillars bad no more use for architects, presumably because they had become out 
of date at the time of the Manasara 
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was allowed to despatch a mission with valuable presents to lung Samudragupla 
for permission to build a monastery near the sacred Bo-tree at Gaya. The reign 
of Chandraguptall, the son and successor of Samudragupta, is noted for the visit of 
the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien who, being a Buddhist pilgrim, necessarily saw 
everything through Buddhist spectacles. In his account mention is made of a 
number of monasteries along his journey from the Indus to Mathura in which 
neighbourhood he found twenty of these buildings, “It is evident that, with a 
Brahminical supreme Government, Hinduism of the orthodox kind must have been 
far more prominent than his account would lead the reader to suppose.”^ Fa-hien 
was never “stripped by brigands, a misfortune which befell his successor Hiuen 
Tsang. Probably India has never been governed better. The Government did 
not attempt to do too much but let the people alone, and was accordingly popular.*’ 
Though “the sovereign was a Brahminical Hindu, the tendency to the harassing 
kind of persecution, which a Buddhist or Jain go\ernment is apt to display, was 
kept ill check, and liberty of conscience w as assured.*’ ^ 

During the long and rather obscure reign of the next emperor Kuinilragupta 
(413—455) also Erahmanical Hinduism w^as the popular religion. This is clear 
from the fact that Kutmra, like his grandfather, celebrated the horse sacrifice, a 
ritual repugnant equally to Buddhism and Jainism. Both Skandagupta (455 — 480) 
and Narasimhagupta Baladitya (485 — 535) “continued to pay their devotions to 
the Hindu gods, while exhibiting, like Harsha in the seventh century, a strong 
personal predilection for Buddhist doctrine.*’’^ 

“ Whatever may have been the causes, the fact is abundantly established that 
the restoration of the Brahmanical religion to popular favour, and the associated 
revival of the Sanskrit language, first became noticeable in the second century, 
were fostered by the western Satraps during the third, and made a success by the 
Gupta emperors in the fourth century. These princes, although perfectly tolerant 
of both Buddhism aud Jainism, and in two cases personally interested in the former, 

^ ^ V. ^mith, ibid, pp, 292, 293. ^ 

3 Paramartha, a Buddhist of the sixth century, who wrote the life of Vasubandhu states that 
Vikcamaiitya of Ajodhya, who at first was a liberal patron of the Safiikhya philosophy, which is 
considered to have a strong afCnlty to both Buddhist and Jain doctrines, was induced by the 
eloquence of the celebrated Vasubandhu of Peshawar to turn a favourable ear to the teachings of 
Buddhism and to patronize its professors with equal liberality. The Qiuen and Prince Bdladitya, 
who afterwards, about 485 A. D., succeeded to the throne as Nara&irrhagupta, both became disciples 
of Vasubandhu, aud Baladitya after his accessicn continued his favours to the Buddhist sage. The 
coinage and official inscriptions of the Gupta Kings are 60 distinctly Brahmanical that these state- 
ments might cause surprise/' But << it is fully confirmed by Hiuen Tsang, who describes Baladitya 
as a zealous Buddhist/ 

Y. Smiih, ibid, p, 292, Takakusu, J. R.A. S. 1905, page 44; Watters, I, 288;* 
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were themselves beyond question orthodox Hindus, guided by Brahmin advisers, 
and skilled in Sanskrit, An early stage in the reaction against Buddhist 
condemnation of sacrifice nad been marked by Pushyaniitra s celebration of the 
horse-sacrifice towards the close of the second century. In the fourth, Samudra- 
gupta revived the same ancient rite with added splendour ; and in the fifth, his 
grandson repeated the solemnity. Without going further into detail the matter 
may be summed up in the remark chat coins, inscriptions, and monuments agree 
in furnishing abundant evidence of the recrudescence during the Gupta period of 
Brahmanical Hinduism at the expense of Buddhism, and of the favour shown by 
the ruling powers to classicnl Sanskrit at the expense of the more popular literary 
dialects, which had enjoyed the patronage of the Andhra kings/’^ 

It is, further, clear from coins, inscriptions, and monuments that Vaishriavi^in 
was the predominating religion during the Gupta period. And this is the state 
of religious affairs evinced in the Manasdra^ namely, a Brahmanical Hinduism with 
preference for Vaishnavism and tolerant of both Buddhism and Jainism. 

The appearance of treatises like the Mdnasdra during the period of the 
early Guptas seems to be indicated by other reasons also. Following the spread 
and consolilation of the Gupta empire under Samudragupta there came a time of 
peace and quiet, especially during the reign of Chandragupta II, favourable to the 
cultivation of art and literature, and an intercourse of ideas and thoughts between 
the different parts forming members of one empire. It was in this Gupta 
period that a general literary impulse was extended to every department. In this 
classical period of Indian history an all-sided improvement in arts, literature and 
science came to be achieved. It was, again, during this period that the Sutra 
style of literature began to give place to the classic style. It has been shown 
elsewhere that the language of the ^ilpa-Sdstra^ represented by the Mdnasdra seems 
to be the meeting place of the two.^ Sanskrit was gradually raised to the 
position, which it long retained, as the sole literary language of Northern India. 

** The literary revolution,” says Vincent Smith, '' necessarily was accompanied 
by corresponding changes in the art of architecture. The forms of buildings, speci- 
ally adapted for the purposes of Buddhist ritual dropped out of use, and remarkable 
developments in the design of the Hindu temple were elaborated, which ultimately 
culminated in the marvellously ornate styles of the mediiBval period, extending 
from the ninth to the end of the twelfth century,”^ 

* Smith, ibid, page 287. 

* See Appendix, Hnd pag-JS 211-- 214. 

3 Smith, ibid, page 268 ; also refeis to the seven characteristics of the Gupta style of architecture 
(see pages 195— 19G of this volume), 

Cuuijingham, Arch. Reports, IX. 42, T, V, X, XI, XIV, XVT, XX and XXL 

13 
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The external evklences, m-iinly based on a eonaparison between the Pnrana$ 
and the St< pa-Sn$tras also point to ihe same conclusions. The reasons have 
been elaborated for the belief that there is a relation of indebtedness between the 
ilOjiiaBara on the one hand and on the other the Matsya'riirani^ the BhavUhya- 
Purilna, the Affni-Purana, and the BrihaPsamhita, To the same age probably 
^Gupta period)*’, says Vincent Smith, “should be assigned thepiincipal Ptirdnas in 
their present form.’* 

Bfuia, the author of the H irsha chai it'i who wrote about 620 A.D , “carries back 
the proof of the antiquity of ihe Agni, Bhagavata, ^larkandeya and Vayu Pnrdnas 
four centuries further back than Alberuni, who in 1039 gives the list of the eighteen 
Purdnif^ as given in the Vishnu Purctna^ having seen throe of them himself.’* 

The disco'-ery of the Bengal manuscript written in Gupta hand has assigned 
the Skan da- Pui'dna to the middle of the seventh century on palaeograpbical 
groundsd Many other early quotations from, or references to, the Puranas 
have been colloctecl by Buhler, who points out that the account of the future kings 
in the Vdy^Oy Vishnu, BrahmCmda and Maisya Pm’cmas seems to stop with the im- 
perial Guptas and their contemporaries . 2 

This last obvervation,” adds Vincent Smith, indicates that the date of the 
redaction of the four works named (including MaUya-Pnrctna, which seems to be 
intimately connected with the Manasdy a) cannot be very far removed from 500 
A. D., the imperial Gupta dynasty having ended about 480 A. D. Buhler speaks 
of ‘future kings’, because all the historical statements of the Puranas arc given in 
the form of prophecy, in order to maintain the appearance of great antiquity in 
the books, which in their oldest forms were undoubtedly very ancient.”^ 

The Mdnasara seems, therefore, to point to the Gupta period in view of the 
accumulation of external and internal evidences, both political, religious 
and social, namely, the date of the Puranas ; the existence of an empire comprising 
the whole of India; the division of royalty into nine classes including the Sudras 
also; the popularity of the Brahnianical religion with predilection for the Vishnu 
cult and non-interference and toleration of Buddhism and Jainism; a general 

^ J. R. A. S., 1903, page 193. 

* lad. Ant. AXV, page 323. 

3 Ibid, pages 19, 20 compare also ; 

The vayu Puran'i ia its present shape seems to be referred to the fourth century A. D. by the 
well-known passage describing the extent of the Gupta dominions, which is applicable only to the 
reign of Chandragapta 1 in 320 — 326 A. D.’’ 

The Puranas seem also to have been known to the author of the ^Questions of Milinda 
(Mihndapanha)' who composed a part of the work where the first r<*fQrences occur, alrco'^t certainlv 
earlier than 300 A. D. » * 

(S. B. E., volume XXXV, page. 6, 217). 
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impulse to arts and literature 5 the appearanee of the peculiar Sanskrit oi the Silpa* 
Sdstras; and characteristics of architecture and sculpture consisting mainly of the 
three styles and^ ten types of buildings. 

At the time of the composition of the ^Ictnasdra the memory of the first seven 
Gupta princes seems to have been f.esh in the minis of the people. An expression 
gupta^vimm has been used in the 2Icfna$dm ^ to imply sapia-vimsa or seven and 
twenty. Gupta in the sense of seven seems to have been coined in the Mdnasdra- 
Perhaps it was due to the great fame and some patronage to the Mdnasdra of the 
early Gupta princes consisting principally of seven kings. For after the death 
of Skandagupla in 4S0A.D , the seventh king of the dynasty, the empire broke up : 
the next princes, Puragupta Praka.^aditya and Narasimhagupta Baladitya being 
but chiefs. 

These conclusions are, however, in an apparent conflict with certain other 
matters. Cunningham has gathered together fragments of the Gupta buildings, 
wherefrom he draws the following peculiarities of what he calls the Gupta style : 

“ The chief characteristic features of the Gupta temples are : — 

(!) Flat roofs, without spires of any kind, as in the cave temples. 

(2) Prolongation of the head of the door- way beyond the jambs, as in the 
Egyptian temples. 

(3J Statues of the rivers, the Ganges and the Jumna, guarding the entrance 
dooi\ 

(4) Pillars, with massive square capitals ornamented with two lions back to 
back, with a tree between them. 


fit || LXI, 33-33^ 

This refers to the followiag Shudvarga, a >et of six f Kmulas, with which any particular measure- 


ment must conform before it can be acceptL-d — 

.. 



Rrfsa 

or f 


rcmaindor of ^ 

1-2 

breadth X ^ 

’ Ib ' 

length X 8 

I, - ^ • 

breadth X 3 
8 

Circumferjnca, thickness or height X ^ 
” - ~ _ 

0 X y 

“ 30 

0X4 
2 


More details will bo found iu the writer's Dictio'vry under S/ui^vjrr/a^ 
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(o) Bosses on the capitals and friezes of a very peculiar form like the Buddhist 
Stupas or beehives, with projecUng horns, 

(6) Continuation of the archi rave of the portico as a moulding all round the 

building. 

(7) Deviation in plan from the cardinal points/’ 

None of these characteristics seems to be applicable in its entirety to the build- 
ings described in the Manasara, Spires or iikharn and iikha as well as the 
kala^a or domes are the chief characteristic features of the buildings described in 
it. These seven characteristics would point to the antiquated period of struc- 
tural architecture. And Cunningham himself admits the fact : 

The style is similar to that of the cave temples of Udayagiri, and of the 
structural temples at Eran The use of flat roofs would seem to show that these 
buildings must belong to the very earliest period of structural architecture. When 
the architect, whose work has hitherto been confined to the erection of porticoes 
in front of caves, was first called upon to build thCf temple itself as well as the por- 
ticoes, he naturally copied this only prototype, and thus produced in a structural 
form the exact facsimile of a rock-hewn cave. 

This seems to explain away the main objection. What is designated as the 
Gupta style points really to buildings of much earlier periods. By the time the 
Gupta dynasty was consolidated the methods and principles of architecture seemed 
to have considerably improved : the architect invented the use of domes and other 
ornaments over the ‘flat roofs' copied in the earlier periods from the rock-hewn caves. 

In the Gupta period proper, as truly held by later scholars like Vincent Smith, 

“ remarkable developments in the design of the Hindu temple were elaborated, 
which ultimately culminated in the marvellously ornate styles cf the mediaeval 
period, extending from the ninth to the end of the twelfth century,’^ So the 
characteristics ol the real Gupta buildings notably those which existed under ^ 

the Guptas and are discussed in the ^ilpa^Sdstr as, would be different from ^ 
those given by Cunningham. The buildings described in the Mdnasdra * 

would conform, we have seen, to the characteristics of the Indo-Aryan and 
Chalukya-Dravldian styles recorded from the existing examples by both Fergusson 
and Burgess. But none of these extant examples belonged to a period earlier than 
the sixth or seventh century A.D. These were, however, not the first of their class ; 
buildings of this class must have existed long before the sixth or seventh century, 
because the extant examples themselves clearly show that they have passed through , 

different stages in their development. 

^ Cunniegbam, Arcbaeolcgical Suivey Report, volume IX, page 42. Some dnwings are given in ^ 

this volume as well as iu I V, X, XI, XIV, XV 3, XX etc. 
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The next objection may be one concerning the Gopuras^ Pmkaras and such 
other objects ^vhich have been exhaustively descrited in the Mtmasdra, These are 
undeniably the peculiarities of southern architecture. This objection may be 
easily disposed of. There seem to be sufficient reasons to hold that the account 
of architecture in the Manasara has reference to buildings of all parts of India, 
comprising the northern, southern and eastern styles. The southern style might 
be as elaborately described as the northern or eastern, even when the Manasara 
was compiled under the patronage of a northern emperor. 

The mixture of styles or the preferential treatment of one style over 
the other may similarly be accounted for. The sporadic appearance of 
temples of a style removed from their proper area may be accounted 
for in various ways ; great temples were constantly being visited by pil- 
grims on their way from one shrine to another, and the repute of any 
new fane ^Yas soon spread over all India; and thus, when a prince undertook to 
build a new temple, an architect {^thapaii) of acknowledged ability might 
occasionally be sent for from the most distant province, and engaged to design the 
work, which of course, would be in his own style. In the very same way the 
author of the Mnnasara might have been sent for from southern India to compose 
the standard work on Indian architecture. 

The last point to be considered is the mention of Manasara in the Dakvkumara- 
charita as a king of Malwa. This king Manasara is the hero of a fiction. There 
are no doubt historical facts concealed in a fictitious work. But it is not easy to sift 
facts from fictions. Those who are, however, inclined to connect the Manasara with 
this king of Malwa would assign the treatise to the seventh century, because the 
author of the fiction, Dandin, would be ' contemporary of Bhilravi ’ who is mentioned 
in an inscription of 634 A.D.^ and also of Harsha who reigned from 606 — 648 A.D. 

Historical facts, as stated above, cannot generally be extricated adequately 
from the complexities of the fiction. Moreover although some vague conclusion 
has been inferred from the circumstantial evidence about the period in which 
Daijdin, the undeniable author of the Daia^kumara-charita lived, no such 
vague idea even is available about the period or periods in which the semi- 
historical incidents described in the Dasa’kumara-charita might have taken 
place. Besides King Manasara of the Baia^kumara'charita, it may be incident- 
ally pointed out, was not the hero or even one of the chief characters of the fiction, 
He is stated, as pointed out above, to be the King of Malwa and a contemporary 
of King Rajahamsa of Magadha who was the father of Rajavahana, the chief of 
the ten piinces (dasa-kumara). In the T)aia-kumara-clmvita itself King 

* Burgess, ibid, p. l78. 

• Macdonell, liistory of Sanskrit Literature, pag s 32 3-32 
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Manasara is stated to have been engaged in a war with King Eaja-hamsa, that is 
all. There is in the fiction practically no direct or indirect reference made as to 
the nature of interest which King Manasara might have been in the habit of 
taking in literary or artistic matters ; it must, however, be admitted that there 
were no real occasions for such a reference^ la this connection another incident 
too may be advantageously taken into consideration: neither in the three styles 
mentioned in the treatise Manasara under three geographical names (N agar a, 
Vesara and Dravida) nor in the ten types of buildings bearing again geographical 
names and provincial divisions (Pailchala, Dravida, Madhyakaota, Kalinga, Virata, 
Kerala, Vaih^aka, Magadha, Janaka, and Gurjaka) is incliKled Malava which was 
presumably the capital city and provincial kingdom of king Manasara of the 
Baia-kuraara-charita* In the circumstances it would be really doubly un- 
warranted to take any decision about the possibility or otherwise of King Mana- 
sfira’s patronage or instrumentality in the prod action of the standard treatise on 
architecture which, as its title would seemingly indicate, might have been named 
after him. 

In view of these facts we venture to expect that the reader may be inclined 
to consider more seriously the other evidences which are undoubtedly more authen- 
ticated and substantial, including those regarding the connection of the 
Manasara with Mai&ya-Purdna (450 A. D.) on the one hand and the Brihat- 
samhita (550 A. D.) on the other. On this assumption we shall perhaps be justified 
in placing the Manasara before the Bvihat- savihiia and somewhere close to the 
Matsya-Purdna^ In any event, we venture to hold that the evidences submitted 
above would warrant the extension of the period of the Manasara from 500 to 
700 A. D2. 

^ In hia two recently discovered works called the AvantuSundarx-Kathd in prose and the 
Avanii'Sundarl-Kailidsd^a in verse Dandin, the author cf the Da’sa-Jiavidi a-ckarita^ is held to be 
‘•well learned in architecture of royal and divine structures.” 

(Proceedings of the second Oriental Conference, 1972, pages 194, 193 ; see also page l7l of 
this volume ) 

2 Until, however, the identity cf the real author of the Munasci>’a is established, and the missing 
link connecting the Mdna^dra with Vitruvius is discovered and definitely ascertained, it would not 
be quite possible to be more precise about the date of the Mdnasdra, 







APPENDIX 

The Language of the Silpa-Sastba 

The following instances taken exclusively fron\the Manasdra will, it may be 
hoped, illustrate the style of Sanskrit used in it. Similar illustrations have 
also been added from a number of inscriptions. They might also be taken from 
other Silpa-sastras ; but they are left out for the present in view of the fact that 
these Silpa-sastras are still in manuscript form, and that until tlieir publica- 
tion, reference to chapter and verse will be practically useless. When a 
sufficient number of Silpa-sastras have been critically ediled, and when lists of 
irregularities like the one we are presenting here have been made from different 
treatises, a useful attempt may be made to treat the subject in a more systematic 
manner. 


Case ieeegulabities 


VII, 247. 
for III, 17. 

for VI, 37 , 38, 

for XII, 150, 

for (or 

) VII, 55 note. 
for VIII, 47 

■g'Tli^: for IX, 146. 

fo'^' VIII, 47. 

for VII, 91. 

for sBT^TTr IX, 72. 
for XI, 115. 

for XI, 115. 

for XI, 87. 

for VII, 158. 


/cr VI, 34- 

for %r%l IV, 80. 

VIII, 13. 

trI: for III, 15. 

for T^iTTt: XXI, 74, 

3^T-' for cT^Tny III, 19, IV, 24. 

( 8rd plural ) for 

( neuter singular ), apparently for 
the sake of metre, III, 313. 

JITH for 5(T^T II, 23. 

II, 31. 

q%: for q^: vi, 65. 

q^T^/or q^^’q: XLIII, 142. 

' qTJTI^s for II 40, 

S9 
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Language of the siipa- ssastSa 


^ ^ Case irbegulaeities— ( coTjcZwc/ed) 

'^T^t=^/br II, 72. 


/b?- gmncprsr viii, 30 . 

q^qspcf jor VIII, 37. 

for VfTgqi or IX, C8. 

WT^ jor IX, 200. 

wrwi:-* for VIII, 27, 

fwiff for mrqr XXXIX, 152. 

VIII, 27. 
for Ht^iq VIII, 26. 

I7T51T for q^TlJ VII, 158. 

HT^T for VI, 31. 

for m %5 VI, 33. 

5 ^% for g^q^¥q VIII, 41, 

^qirT for VII, 153. 

for ^qiq VIII, 43. 

57rq% Loc. for Acc II, 54. 

^q for tpr: VII, 91. 


for VIII, 31. 

f^^?qr-=?yor fq^?^5r.- vii, 113. 

fq^q^.- for II, 47. 

T^lt for III, 24. 

Tqt^a^qii; for f^qq^TwqJI or T^qcTT- 
^q*! IX, 257. 

^raiqt for SOT^TTW: XXIV, 38; se£ also 
XXV, 34. 

for qri^T^ IV, 1. 

W'/b' ^^Tqrni 111,34. 

, jqrqFT VIII, 39. 

; q^ir^ for c,siT^ II, 54. 

i gqtq/or ^qtqrq ym. 37_ 

, ^^jor ^qqi VII, .51. 

, for fl^TqT: LXV, 169. 170, 

note 

i for fl^iq LXVI, 9. 


Disagreement in gender, number or case between noun and 

ADJECTIVE 


wqf q'tra^T IX, 325. 

^Tq^’ini: ^'^Jifor ^quqtll IX 

253. 

qflLW for II, 12. 

3m f?fkl for XXXV, 

86 . 

li, 41. 

mq (/orqgriq) ^qifqqi^ ix, 411. 

(/or LXV, 141. 

^ ( n. or m. ) qqftf^r VI, 11. 

^qqT? ^q for qqqr.- VIII, 57. 
^qiq qf^q far qf^crrq xxxil, 1 0. 

qq^^w (feminine) ^qqjg (masculine) 
X, 110, note. 


I fqg'lfq iqT%#,7q^ /or ^fq7%1%Tfq 

I XLV, 123. 

! fqr^T ^q ( feminine plural noun, 

I masculine plural pronominal adjective 
j and neuter singular adjective ), LII 
I 193, cf. 211, 212. 

j qpqqr 37531 ^iqrg Lxx, 100. 

I ^TTRi/br ^Tqr' III, 2. 

(feminine singular noun and the qua- 
lifying adjective neuter singular). III, 
18-20, 21, 22. 23 25, 26-27, 29, 31. ’ 

gfe.- J^qg {for ^f) II, 51. 

^qjg {far II, 68. 
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Disagreement in gender, number or case between noun and 

ADJECTIVE— (cOWcZMcZerf) 


for ^ XXX, 66. 

3^’ for grR: II, 31. 
gtR* II, 43. 

( masculine or feminine noun 
in the first case neuter ) 

(acc. feminine adjective) II, 74. 

for fJcTTI^ 

LXX, 5. 

f^T^lcTT ^TtR’ /or 
XLVIII, 34. 

SITfrr: LXX, 28. 

for ^^^13 XII, 150; XXXIV, 

281. 


for ^^EnFtTg 

LX VI I. 77-95. 

for 

IX, 197. 

for ^tRlwig 

XLJX, 52. 

gihir m^i^^for 

XXXV, 60, 115. 

(pluriil) itig^ (singular) XXXIII, 
61. 

for XXXV, 

51. 


Irregularities in gender 


^sqr^ (masculine) for ^aiTTO ( neuter ) 

VIII, 7, 9. 

§[T^5fnFi ( neuter ) for 
(feminine) XI, 120. 

( neuter ) for ( mas- 

culine ) II, 52, 

( neuter ) for ( masculine ) 

VIII, 50. 

( neuter ) for Jisii: ( masculine ) 
V, 30 ; VIII, 15, but) H-Sf: V, 7. 
finr /or firsr? ( deity ) VII, 170. 

^rr’i for VII, 91. 

(neuter) qualifying (feminine) 
IV, 7 


titated as feminine IV, 30, also 
note ; treated as masculine, III, 6; 
confused ^TT%) LXX, 5. 

l^T^' treatcd as neuter II, 49. 

( neuter ) for ( masculine ) 

VI, 12. 

(neuter /or feminine) XXXIII, 24, 
used in neuter instead of mascuhn© 
VI, 16. 

^3^ ( iicuter ) qualifying ( femi- 
nine ) IV, 7. 

^ir^ig for ) XII, 

150, XXXIV, 281. 

( neuter ) fir masculine II, 52 ; but 
masculine II, 51. 
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Declension mistakes 


for XII, 81. 

for ^TT^T-- II, 68. 

^hlfor ^ VIII, 62- 
for I, 17. 

for XXXV, 200. 

5^1 for 3V XLIX, 17:- 

for XLII, 2 ; 

XLI, 43. 

for "srqjqF^TlI XLV, 128. 
■jT'TTTl/or IPfl XLV, 143, 

5iTctr-- for srrfqiTi-- xiii, i46. 
jIpq^TJ fyr jfT'^T- LXVI !, 36. 

for crqf^qTlI XXXII, 89, 
for IX, 10. 

^^iq/or XXXII. 153 

for XXXI, 70. 

qq^iq for qqqi- VII, 253. 
jqnr: for XLVIIl, 61. 

^c^J^for ^qrf^ VIII, 79. 

qf^: for qn?:Tf qf^: IX, 409. 
qrwrrq, for qi^qi; lxv, 174, 

PflUIj; for qiH II, 6, VII, 2, 1 1, 13, 20, 
36, ( uot uniform, cf. 3, 4 ). 

qiliFI for qiiq-' XXXIV, 541. 
qilt- A for Hiqw- XV, 804 ; 
and > 

jn-rt-- ' VJII. 14. 

for qrf^fq.- XXIV, 40. 
q^Trl for q^q: XLII I 142. 

^TxM^ for qK^'TTW* X, 106. 
qflii** for qftqifq.* 100, note. 


qiftrff^ for qi^E^t- LXVII, 37, 82, 
^q^q for ijqin: VII, 137. 
gq^T for LXVII, 33* 
qq /or qq^^LIV, 3. 
mq for either or qT^s XXX, 

79. 

fqqpqi^; ( an impossible form ) VII, 

114. 

for ?:«qT^ IX, 328. 
frjr rfq: L, 206 . 
qTq% for qi^THiq XIII, 39. 
fqqiq^ for fqqrg.- VII, 1.38, 139, 
firq^qq for fqq^fq XII, 86. 

q for f:g[Tr XXXIII, 67. 
qfq^ra: for tr^qsTf^fq.- XXXV, 93. 
q^.- /or %T^fq.' XXL 65- 
•• for Wfq VI, 120. 

^T§.- /or qri^TFq.- XXII, 95. 
fqit^q for fqTq; XLIX, I3O, 

LIV, 121. 

f^^q^tqTq; for %f^qTq; II, 1, 39, 

see note. 

^>qqTg; /or ^fiqqi- LXVI, 35 ; 

LXVII, 62. 137, 
for ^JiqqT XI, lOo- 

for XXXV, 242. 

qiqqjq jor ^HRTcft XXX, 11. 

^q for VII, 1 17, also note i 

XXIV, 17 ; 

XXXIII, 108, 

qrfqq for gf^iq VIII, 46. 

for f^^iqi-- LXV, 169, 170. 
note. 
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X' 


/ 


\ 


for LXVI, 9. 


Declension mistakes — {concluded) 


M JITnni: XV, 304. 


fov XLIX i 4^ 83. 

Nojins ending in ^ and ^ treated as 
or ) * 

for I, 17. 

5P&J5[ for VIII, 62. 

for XLII, 2 ; 


„ „ VIII, 14 

^TWJ^/o)” JITfl VII, 2, 11, 13, 20, 36 
not uniform, of. 43, 

Jim for II, 23, 31. 
for VII, 137. 


XLI, 43. 

3FJII3: for ^'Jl XLV, 143. 

5ISJI^ used as oPH XIII, 119, 
241, 260, 

not as a rule, cf. XIII, 271 • 

XV. 213 : 


j IR for 3Rq*l^LIV, 3. 

, I for LIV, 121 ; 

144, I 

I XLIX, 130. 

! ^ 

i ran for %!:•• XXII, 9, 41 ; 

I XXI, 48. 


XXVI, 6. 

5fTH for LIV, 10. 95. 

Jl'ra ( for miT ) II, 6. 

for JIT^: XXXIV, 541. 
JITfl for XXVII, 18 ; 

XXVI, 6. 


used as XVI, 9. 
tfl for LIV, 55. 
tnil for t4I XLIX, 74, 83, 

used as t’R XII, 144, 160, 161 ; 
XV, 417. 


Omission op case-endings 
for either II, 


48. 

for XII, 212 ; 

XVII, 2. 

5J5R^ for 5FR XIII, 119, 144, 241, 
260. 

for VII, 91. 

for VII, 57, 58. 


for 

II, 39. 

for ^1^15 VI, 115, 
qT® for or op&JI II, 30. 

for ^T^TLfa- II, 19, 23. 
25, 33. 

for 


' ■) 

) 


for or VI, 

20 and note. 


Wrong Compounds 

TR^SSJ for XI, 25, cf. 41. 45, 49. 

jrerRTLs^ for Rwnrt Larr^i or uarn. 
?;«zrr?it IX, 222, 
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W RONG COMPOUNDS— (cOnc/ttaW) 

q^Tf?T% for or q^; VII, 127. | /or- G8. 


tqt^CT^qij; for o'" 

IX, 257. 


^jriWT?: jor IX, 165. 


Wrong Sandhi 


for XXXIII, 81. i 

^cl/or XXXV, 191, | 

^3*^^ Jot (compulsory sandhA 

ignored) IX, 199; XII, 199. 

for XLV, 179, 

etc. 

5^^/or 5%5f7 XXXIV, 310. 

^ II, 19, cf. I, 8,43. 

for g[7|c^ VI, 62. 

for 57*^^ XXVIII, 24, (correct 
forms XXVIII, 28). 

for XXXIV, 486. 

for 5^5151 XXXIII, 231; 

XXXVIII, 47. 


^ixr for (contd.) XL VI, 27 ; 

LVII, 36, 

(correct form XXXI II, 242). 
for k^t XXXII, 34, 
msT^T’: ( compulsory sandhi 

ignored) I, 43. 

I, 8. 

I f^tl^Kfor XXXIII, 539. 

f«TT«if for rau LX, 33. 

for 3=^?: ix, 211. 

for IX, 43. 

for etc. 

XXXII, 17 (compulsory sjindhi 
ignored) 271. 


Confusion bbtaveen words 

for q«rr IV, 27 note. j ^iW/or ftiqj); LIV, 117. 

^TJI for gr IX, 309 note. i 


Ungrammatical forms and impossible words 


for II, 40. 

for (adjective for abstract 

noun) XXI, 7. 

for 3U1T XLV, 103. 
for gri: XXXIV, 418. 

^ for gjr: XXXIX, 138, note. 


for (adjective for alis tract 

! noun) XXI, 27 ; XL, 2G ; 

LIX, 92, etc. 

I for or VII, 58. 

/or l^cT L, 207, 208, 209. 

* for §(1^ XXXIV, 496. 


WRONG CONJUGATIONS 
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Disagreement between noen and verb in number, etc. 


(acttive verb, passive no- 
minative) IX, 7 8. 

(active verb, passive no- 
minative) XXXII, 9; 

LIII, 5G. 

3^’ (active verb, passive nomina- 
tive) LXIV, 18, 


(passive plural nom. and 
active, singular, imperative verb) 
LXIX, 68. 

LXX, 46. 

ftrfeWT: ^Tirr: LXX, 28. 

^n?f XXXVII, 17. 


Wrong conjugations 

LXX, 51, 54, 65, 80, 

88, 94. 

XV, 408. 


for XV, 428, 

tfKTTt^/or GO, 63 

note, 64, 65. 

for q^t^cT V, 31, note. 


q^^/or or q^qfa' XXXII, 170. 

XX xm, 83. 

^?5q%^/or V, 77. 

fqq^Rr for (passive) VIII, 

63. 

1 f 37nra[ /or XXXI, 101. 


Irregularities in use and forms of verbs 


for II, 31. 

( infinitive absolute without finite 
verb ) III, 16. 

for or frrc^T VII, 38. 

^cq/or XXXII, 10, 13, 33, 

37, 43, 50, 58; LI V. 5. 

Elimination of before gp- — 

q’T’C/or SCR IX, 300, 519 ; 

XXXIII, 383 note ; 
XXXIV, 119, 190, 200, 


q’R for 5R (contd.) 394, 408, 514, 521. 
526, 529 ; 

XXXV, 100, 120 note, 
123 note, 233, 243, 265 
note; 

XXXIX, 128 note. 

fq' fq for fsc fs[ XXVI, 14. 

/or fsCcT^J IX, 188. 
for f^T XXX, 90. 
for fsCffl’I XXVI, 9, 

XXVI, 7, 30 note. 
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WeoNG NUMEEAL3 


for XXX, 17. 

Z'^’’ (ordinal for cardinal) 

XXXIX, 117. 

for XXXV, 6, 8, 12. 

jor 5i^Fsj5rfcr XXXV, 

6 , 8 , 12 

for Xr, 25, cf. 41. 45, 49, 

T^?T for V, 82. 

N2[r, ra^rFcr ( indiscriminately 

nsedj XI, 81, 85, 86, etc. 


f^^/or f^^clT IX, 73. 

^ for T5 ( ordinal for cardinal ) 
XXI, 7; XXII, 19. 

for XI, 28 ; 

XIII, 10, 23 ; 

XXXI, 33. 

fef^r, XI, 50, 51. 79. 

for qt 2 XX, 33. 

for XXX III, 19, 27 

note, 106 ; XXXIX, 9. 


Weong spelling 


^pq/or LIX, 93, 94, etc. 

[Sometimes it is noticed that 

is used to imply the finger or toe, 
while to imply the finger-mea- 

sure.] 

5T5q^/or XXV, 12. 

for LXIX, 8. 49. 

and indiscrimina- 

tely used XVIII, 102, 111, 119, 124, 
131, -244, 249. 

^TT^/or IV, 35. 

for %fcT XXVII, 14. 
for %cjJ 3 ; IX, 309 note. 
^/orgn‘<: XXXIV, 418. 

^d^T^/or (q%) VIII, 54. 

^-[Kfor 5Ti: XXXIX, 138 note. 
T^^nriJi/or VII, 198, 211, 

XII, 120. 


^^for HI, 1 ; 

XXX, 107 ; 

XXXIII, 1, 3, 4. 

for XXXI, 11 note, 

(cerrect forms 17, 23, etc). 

(or 5?T2[r XI, 15, 18 ; 

XXIV. 6; 

XXVII, 32 ; 

XXXIV, 302. 

(correct forms XXVIII, 21). 

for XXXIII, 274. 

for LIX, 85. 

for IX, 171, 175, 179. 

T^/or ^g-.XIV, 9, 26, 45, 60, 73, 
148, 162, 176, 180, 184, 185, 217, 241, 
260, 268, 270, 276, 279, 305,306, 
316; 


XV, 103, 186, 215. 
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Wrong spelling— 


for lil^r XVIII, 188, 197, 287 ; 
(contd.) 

XXII, 89, 50, 51 note, 
54, 64, 76 note, 
79, 80 ; 

- XXV, 4, 11; 

XXVI, 56 note ; 

XXVII, 13, 34 note. 

37 note; 

XXX, 19 note, 21 ; 

XXXI, 94; 

XXXIII, 53, 131, 270 
note, 272, 480 
note ; 

XXXIV, 129, 135, 137, 
197, 268, 289, 
327, 377, 392, 
428; 

XXXV, 107, 132, 141, 
212, 213, 226, 
228, 229 note, 
244. 

Correct forms XVI; 62, 63, 73, 88; 

XXII, 61. 

XXXI, 94. 

75$!^ for IX, 92 note. 

for XLV, 143 

XVIII, 188, 197. 

for 5751^ XX ‘ I f, 6. 
f^5J^T IX, 73. 

^'^'^for II, 52, see cote. 

VI, 67. 


nm and 3T?fr XXXIII, 543, 547, . 
f49, 550, etc. 
for fWT IV, 35. 
for XXXII, 89 

(but generally correctly spelt, ef, 82). 
XII, 199- 

for XL, 84. 

^h for^4 VII, 38. 

) XI, 28; 

for > XIII, 10, 23 ; 

) XXXI , 33. 

/or q^T^ XVII, 24, 55. 

UTirq’ for ■qq'TST IX, 510 note, 
qKEIT for qRJ^T IX, 450 note; 

IX, 62 note, 106, 142. 

q;!q/or XIX, 99; 

XXII. 27, 87, 52 ; 

XXIV, 48 ; 

XXV, 6 ; 

XXIX, 24, 39 ; 

XXXIX, 65, 66. 

qj?lt5J,?or EPScT^T XIII, 111, 179, 284 ; 

XVI, 24, 105; 

XXIII, 4; 

XXXIII, 231; 

XXXVI 11, 47 ; 

XLVI, 27 ; 

LVII, 36, 

(coriect form XXXIII, 242). 
fqs^r /or VI, 85 note, 86. 

JTtcqT for VII, 203. 

WTVT for ^TTT XXIV, 30 ; 

XXVI, 23. 
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LANGUAGE OF THE SILPAvllSTBA 
W BONG SPELLING— f concluded) 


mzrjfor IX, 138 note, ! 

XXXII, 8, etc. j 

but 139, etc ' i 

JI?f for LIV, 3. j 

rriptisp for VII, 41, ! 

for IX, 225 note. ’ , 

for L, 280. ' 

IV, 16, see note. 

^5=?ii[T/o»- XTII, 72. 

f%m/or^ra IX, 203 note, 206,333, 

339, 340, 346, 

348, 397, 463, 

464, 52i' ; 

X, 112 note, 113, 
for XI, 62 

5IT?IT indiscriminately (feminine 
used as masculine) XXVII, 7, 10, 11, 
13, 31. 

5nT^^*3: /or 5FT?)T XXXV, 74, 83. 

for XXI, 48 ; XXII, 9, 41 ; 

XXXI II, 188, 189. 


( feminine used as masculine ) 
LI. 2, 3. 

for T^fr LI I. 147. 

VI, 26, etc. 
for IV, 23 note. 
for ^ XII, 25 note. 

for ^^51 XVI, f. 

/or IX, 64 note. 

%5I/or fgf VI, 32 note; 

VI, 58 note ; 

VII, 246; 

XVIII, 292; 

( but XVIII, 316). 

II, i4. 

for XVIII. 4, and see note. 

for ^cT XIX, 116, 117, etc. 

tR/ort»I^Xn, 144. 160, 161; 

XV. 417 ; 

LIV, 55. 


Weong metres 

metre each verse should consist of eight syllables with 
only the following restrictions : 

The fifth syllable of each q^ should be short, the sixth syllable long, and 
the seventh syllable long and short alternately in the four pddas. 

In quite a large number of instances these restrictions are disregarded in 
the Mdnasara, for example : — 

^g?^fl-Rcrr?ir ll xi, i, 2. 


WRONG METRES 
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Here the fifth and the sixth syllables of the third pada are not short and long 
respectively as required, but they are the reverse - long and short. 


I XLIII, 111. 

Here the fourth ‘pada has only seven syllables. 


3tR f? I 

i^t fsr^t W 15 II XI, 5. 6. 

The fourth padi, of this verse is altogether irregular and unsuited in 
verse. The number of syllables is ten instead of eight. 

^«rr II i, 10 . 

In the third pada here, the sixth and the seventh syllables are not long 
as required, 

^TT^TT^I II I, 12. 

Here the fifth syllable of the first pdda which ought to be short is made long, 
while the sixth which should be long is made short. 

ft f \ 

sra: II VI, 33, 34. 

Here the third pdda contains nine syllables instead of eight and the fifth 
syllable is long instead of short. 

^1 vii, 3 . 

Here Ihe finst pdda contains nine syllables. 

For the irregularities in metre the whole of chapter XI is an illustration. 
False metre : XLIII, 111 ; 

VI, 113 ; 

VIII. 10. 

A typical abuse of particles for the sake of metre, ^ LI, 64. 

Unnecessary collection of particles for the sake of metre, XII, 12. 

14 
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Too many particles, for the sake of metre : 

IX, 285 ; 

IX, 401 ; 

IX, 358. 

Repetition of the same term for the sake of metre, X, 20. 

The U'^e of a word for three times in the same line for the sake of 

metre, YII, 108. 

Repetition of many verbs land particles in the same line for the sake of 
metre, VII, 262. 

Untenable words for the sake of metre, XXX ill, 370, 

Chapters end with verses of different metres, according to the rules of poetic?, 
although the v/hole composition is nothing but versified prose, entirely lacking it) 
poetry, see XLV, iOl, etc. 

Illustrations of barbarous Sanslrit, IV, 24, etc, etc. 
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That this kind of language is not limited to the Manasara nor even to 
the Silpa-^fistra class of literature will be clear from the follosvin^ illustrations 
picked up from inscriptions. 

Some peculiarities in spelling, the frequent use of single consonants for 
double ones, the use of short i and u for long i and ii, and the occasional omission 
of the long a (e. g, hemamtamase, no. v., Mabarajasya and masa, no. IX A), agree 
with the usage prevailing partly in all, partly some versions of Asoka’s edicts 
and of other ancient inscriptions. They make it diflScult to decide, whether some 
of the curious forms, to be discussed below, are due to negligence in spelling or to 
grammatical irregularities.*’ (Jaina inscriptions from Mathura, Ep, Ind. v« 1. 
I. p. 373, para 2j. 

The language of these inscriptions shows the mixed dialect, consisting 
partly of Prakrit and partly of Sanskrit words and forms, as clearly as the 
roimerly discovered documents, A fixed principle, according to whidi ihe mixture 
nas been made, so far as I can see, is net discoverable.*^ (Ibid, para 3, first two 
sentences). 

‘‘The omission of the case terminations in words, which qualify others 
standing in the same case, is common, as Professor von Both has shown ( Abhandlun- 
gen des VII ten Int. Or. Congresses, Aiische, section, pp., 1 ff.) in the Higveda. 
It occurs also not rarely in Panini’s Sutras, is very frequent in the Northern 
Buddhist works, and is a fixed principle in the modern Indian Vernaculars 
as well as in other languages. ” (Ibid. p. 375, middle of first para). 

Thus in no. XVIII, there are only three words stuna lor stbfma, pratishta- 
pita for pratishthapita, and perhaps chandakfi for ebandraku, showing the infiuence 
of the Prakrit, though the great majority of the terminations are Prakritic. ” 
(Ibid, p. 175, second para, second sentence). 

Moreover, it (no. CV) furnishes a good example of the Sanskrit, written 
by the Yatis of our dajs, and it may be useful for settling the controversy regard- 
ing the origin of the ‘ mixed ' dialects found in older books and inscriptions 
as well as that regarding the advisability of bringing, by conjectural emenda- 
tions, the language of somewhat older Jaina authors such as Merutumga, Kaja- 
feekhara and Jinamandana, into harmony with the rules of Sanskrit grammar, ” 

(Jaina inscriptions from Satruihjaya, first para, Fp. Ind. vol, II, p, 34). 

Altogether the inscription ha^ not been written carefully, and, though 
corrected in several places, it is by no means free from serious mistakes. The rules 
of sanadhi are frequently disregarded, the verses of the genealogical portion 
are only partially numbered or have wrong numbers appended to them; single 
aksharas and whole words or gr^jups of words are either given quite wrongly 
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or left out ; and I hope to prove below that even one or more whole liueA have 
been omitted by. the writer.*' 

(Samgamner Copper-plate inscription, Ep. Ind., vol. II, 
p. 213, last sentence of the 1st para), 

“ The language is very incorrect Sanskrit prose, greatly influenced by the 
Prakrit or vernacular of the author. In some places the case terminations are 
altogether omitted ; in others we have wrong cases, false genders, and inappro- 
priate or incorrect verbal derivatives. The influence of the Prakrit is shown 
by the substitution of single for conjunct consonants, the substitution of s, for k 
and sh, and the omission of medial y and final consonants (e.g. vidhednam for 
vldheydndm, kasyachi for kasyachit), '' 

(India office plate of Vijayarajadeva, Ep. Ind., vol III, 

p, 3 I 2 , 1st para). 

*^In Ushavadfitas cave [at Nasik] we have one inscription (almost) entirely in 
Sanskrit, the rest are in Pali or Prakrit, but we have an intermixture of Sanskrit 
words, and tho conjuncts pra, tra, and ksha often appear. In these and the smaller 
inscriptions we have such words as bdra for dvara^ hdrasaka for varshikct, hariaa 
for varsha, udisa for uddisya, wffiile the Pali forms of these w^ords are dvdrat 
vassika. vassa and uddesetva. Some of these inscriptions were engraved so late 
as the third century, when tho Pali could hardly have been the vernacular.’* 

(Ind. Ant. vol. XII, p, 140, first column, middle). 

It should be noted that bar a for dvara^ yli for lia, yeka for eka^ vu{bu)t(ara 
for uttara, etc,, are frequently used in the Manasdra. 

“ As regal ds the origin of this mixed dialect, as well as of all other mixed 
dialects, I agree with professor Kern (Jaartelling, p. 108 f^) and Ur. R. G. Bhan- 
darkar (Indian Antiquary, vol. XII, p. 146) that it is the result of the efiorts 
of half educated people to express themselves in Sanskrit, of which they possessed 
an insufficient knowledge and which they were not in the habit of using largely. 
All the Jaina inscriptions from Mathura were no doubt composed by the monks 
who acted as the spiritual directors of the laymen, or by their pupils. Though no 
inscription has been found in which the author is named, the above inference is 
warranted by the fact that numerous later documents of the same character contain 
the names of Yatis who are said to have composed them or to have written them. 
The Yatis in the first and second centuries, no doubt, just as now, for their sermons 
and the exposition of their scriptures, used the vernacular of the day, and their 
scriptures w ere certainly written in Prakrit. It was a matter of course that their 
attempts to write in Sanskrit were not very successful. This theory receives the 
strongest support from the fact that the character and the number of the corrup- 
tions varies almost in every document, and from various single sentences, 
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which latter reads exactly like a piece from a stupid school boy’s exercise. It is 
also confiirael by numerous analogies, such as the language of the janma 'patraa 
of the badly educated Joshis mentiontd by Dr, Bhandirkar, the books of masons 
and carpenters, which have the rules for building houses in most barbarous Sans- 
krit, and many modern inscriptions, composed by clerks or yatis. A large number 
of specimens of the latter kind are contained in the collection of votive inscriptions 
from Palitana, lately copied by Mr. H. Cousens.” 

(Dr, G. Biihler, Jaina Inscriptions from Mathura, Ep. 

Ind. vol. I, p. 377.) 

As to the language of other inscriptions [in caves at Nasik] which, like 
those of Gotamiputra and his son, were not composed by learned men, one can 
easily understand how ignorant persons not knowing Sanskrit or Pali well, but 
still not ignorant enough to know nothing of both, would compound together 
Sanskrit, Pali, and vernacular words. Even in our days we find this phenomenon 
in the patrikas or horoscopes written by our Joshis or astrologers, which are neither 
in pure Sanskrit nor in pure vernacular, but contain a mixture of both, and the 
Sanskrit words and forms in which are incorrectly written. And an explanation 
of this nature I have also to give of another variety of language that is found in 
the writings of the northern or Nepalese Buddhists. Unlike those of tho Singaleso 
and Burmese Buddhists these are written in Sanskrit, but in such works as the 
Lolitav^.stara, or th3 life of the Buddha, we find along with prose passages in pure 
Sanskrit a number of verses which contain words or forms which are not Sanskrit. 
Thus, for instance we have — 

Sarva^uhhakarmahetoh phalamidam irinutdsya karmasya I 

Pujaraho bhavitum sarvajage anubaiidhita imamiintayaiam 11 

“ You will here see that karmasyat jage, and yaiam are, as in the Pali, treated 

like nouns in a, Arha is dissolved into ara/ia, 

^‘This language has, therefore, no fixed characteristics at all. We have seen 
that in such words as karma^ yuya, and yaia above, the final consonant is dropped, 
and these as in the Pali and the Prakrits made nouns in a. But yaias the original 
Sanskrit form, is also used as in and these are instances in which 
other final consonants are preserved. Along with such a Pali form as sunishydii 
noticed above, such a Sanskrit one as irinvanti^ is found. It therefore appears to 
me that this is not an independent language ; but that the writers of the gdthds 
knew the spoken language or Pali, and that they were imperfectly acquainted with 
Sanskrit, knowing enough of it to see that the assimilation of consonants \sas a 
vulgarity, but not acquainted with its grammar. They intended to write in the 

15 
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more polished or literary language, but not knowing it well often used unconsciously 
the grammatical forms and the peculiar words of the vernacular. (At the time 
w^hen the gdtlias were written^ the claims of the Pali to be considered a separate 
language were probably not recognized, and it constituted the speech of the 
uninsiructed.) Those who in this cordition of things wished to write could not think 
of doing so in that form of speech, and therefore wrote in what they considered the 
language of educated men, but they knew it imperfectly, and hence produced such 
a heterogen (-us compound as we have seen/^ 

(Sir R. G, Bhandarkar, Indian Antiquary, vol, XII, pp. 

These weighty opinions on the origin of a peculiar style of Sanskrit will, it may 
be hoped, support the following thesis submitted by the present writer to Leiden 
University regarding the growth of the language of the Silpa Sastras 

‘ The ungrammatical style of Sanskrit revealed in the branch of literature, of 
which the MCtnasdra is a representative, is due to the want of literary proficiency 
on the part o\ professional architects who seem to hive been the a \ hors of it.’ 



GENERAL INDEX 


A 

Abhanga, slight flexion, a pose, 86. 

AbhasiJ, a class of buildings, 41, 48, 
110, 118, etc.; a type of door, 
155; a kind of phallus, 72, etc; 
a building material, a sort of 
marble, three kinds — chitrx 
ardha-chitra and dhhaaa proper, 
70. 

Abja, ambuja, padma or saroruha, 
names of a kind of moulding, 
partly corresponding to cyma, 
cymarecta or cymatium, 127- 

Abja-kanta, a class of ten-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112, etc. 

Abu, marble temples at '>Iount of, 
178 ; further details, 179, 

Achara-sfira, an illustration of the 
names of books ending in sdra 
meaning ‘ essence,* 2. 

Actium, the battle of, referring to 
the age in which Vitruviu-;, the 
famous Roman architect, might 
have lived, 160, 

Adam, the father of human race cor- 
responding to Manu, 166. 

Adbhuta, one of the five divisions of 
height of an architectural or 
sculptural object, determined in 
comparison with the width, the 
others being called kantiki^ 
•panshtikay parahnika or jayada, 
and sarvakamika, 41, 55, 124, 
etc.; name of a class of two- 


storeyed buildings also called 
Prabhutaka, 60, 111, 118, etc. 

Adhara, a kind of support for a 
chariot, also called Upddhdra, 
60; name of a moulding, 127, etc, 

Adhiraja, one of the nine classes of 
kings, 59 ; for whose use differ- 
ent kinds of storeyed buildings, 
thrones, crowns, chariots, and 
ornaments, etc,, are prescribed, 
42, GO, 61, 67-68, etc, 

Adhishthana, the base, its sixty-four 
varieties divided under nineteen 
different types beariug technical 
names, 44; illustrations of its 
being dealt with in all purely 
architectural treatises, 89, 92, 
106; comparison with Vitruvius’s, 
149 fob 

Adhivasana, ceremony connected 
with the coronation of a king, 
65. 

Adika, a kind of conveyance, first 
or fast conveyance, 36, 

Adimana, primary measurement, 77 ; 
its nine varieties, 121, etc, 

Adisara, an architectural treatise or 
author like Mtinasdra^ one of 
the thirty-two authorities on 
architecture, 165. 

Adi-Vishnu, one of the epithets of 
Vishpu, an illustration of the 
popularity of the Vi'^hnu cult at 
the time of the Mdnasdra, 189. 


1 
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Adyeshtaka-vidhi, laying the found- 
ation stone, 28, etc. 

Agama, a traditional doctrine, a 
special class of works, belonging 
especially to Southern India like 
the Puraxias of Northern India, 
and numbering twenty-eight, 23 ; 
deals extensively with architec- 
tural and sculptural matters, 
24-28, (109), 118-119, 125, 

126, 128, 130, 131, 132, 151. 
160, 175. 

Agastya, an authority on architecture, 
97, 100, 101, 107. 

Agastya-sakaUidhikara, a treatise on 
architecture, 100. 

Aghana, hollow parts, 53: an archi- 
tedural measurement taken by 
the interior of a structure, 124. 

Agni-puraua, seems to be aware of 
Mana^ara, 4, 169 ; dilates on the 
subject of architecture at great 
length, 20; compared with vari- 
ous other treatises on architec- 
tural matters, 110, 160, 170 ; 
describes forty-five types of 
buildings under five classes 
which are identical with those 
given in Garuda-piirana^ 113, 
119 ; age of , 194. 

Ahi-chhatra, the capital of north 
Pafichilla which is the name of a 
type of twelve-storeyed buildings, 

174. 

Ahura-Mazda, possible identity with 
Maya-Asura, 166, 172. 

Airavata, name of a class of five- 
storeyed buildings, 50, 112, 


Aitareya-Brahmaria, reference to the 
angula measure from, 122, 

Ajanta, rock-cut cave temples of, 10 ; 
richly carved and ornamented 
pierced widows at, 178. 

Akrakanta, a class of eleven-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112. 

Aksha, axle of cars and chariots, 60. 

Akshi-moksharia, chiselling the eyes 
of an image, 101, 107, 

Alaka-(chuda), a kind of head-dress 
used by the queens of Pniharaka 
and Astragrfiha classes of kings, 
65. 

Alambana-bahu, balustrades, refer- 
ences from Buddhist literature to, 
13. 

Alankara-^astra, illustrates the induc- 
tive method of treatment of the 
subject matter as in the ^ilpa- 
iastrojS, 133 . 

Alberuni, on the age of P'drdnas^ 
194. 

Alexander, his expedition accounts 
for the Grecian influence on the 
Gandhfira sculpture, 159. 

Aliuda, ^verandah, references from 
Buddhist literature to, 12. 

Alinga, name of a moulding, 127. 

Alpa, one of the twenty types of 
buildings mentioned in the Kami- 
kdgama, 118. 

Amalaka, a large fluted circular 
block, being a characteristic fea- 
ture over the summit of the 
earlier Indo-Aryan style of 
architecture, 179. 
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A.malaka‘raiitika-pitham, chair with 
many legs, references from Bud- 
dhist literature to, 16, 

A.mara-kosha, the famous Sanskrit 
lexicon, refers to several archi- 
tectural terms and illustrates 
the popularity of architecture in 
the dictionary class of literature, 

33. 

Ambaranath, Indo-Aryan style of 
architecture of the mediaeval age ) 
at, 179, 

Am&u, name of a moulding, 127, 

Am^umad'bheda (of Ka§yapa\ an archi- 
tectural treatise of much reputa- 
tion summarized, (91), 92; 99. 

Am&umad-bhedagama, references to 
architecture from, 28 ; reference 
to Talix measure from, 123, 

Andhra, one of the two branches of 
the Vesara style of architecture, 
130, 131, 176; Aryanization of 
the country of, 184; patronage to 
popular literary dialects of the 
Andhra Kings, 193 ; empire of, 
185- 

A hghri, dwarf pillar, 63 ; name of a 
moulding, 127. 

Angirasa, a treatise on archi'Ccture 
on which the Sauat-kumara-vastu- 
^astra was based, 102. 

Angula, a finger, finger- breadth used 
as the standard measure, the 
smaller units of which it is made 
and its multiples, 35 ; the four 
kinds of, 77 ; similarly treated in 
all branches of Sanskrit literature, 
( 121 ), 122 . 


Angullyaka, an ornament finger-ring, 
67. 

Anila-bhadraka, one of the seven 
types of cars, 61. 

Animals, for riding of gods, 81, 82, 
83. 

Aniruddha, one of the eighteen archi- 
tectural authorities mentioned 
in the Matsya-purana^ 164, 

Anta-nihara, one of the five c mrts 
into which the compound of an 
edifice is divided, 51, 154. 

Antarala, anteroom, 49 ; a moulding, 
127. 

Antariksha-kanta, class of ten- 
storeyed buildings, 50. 112, 

Antarita, otherwise called autara„ 
antarala and antarika, fillet, a 
moulding, 1 27, 

Antar-maridala, one of the five courts 
into which the C''>mpound of an 
edifice is divided, - 1, 154, 

Antika, a type of two-storeyed build- 
ings, 111, also called Knntika, 51. 

Anukarma-vidhara, minor works on 
sculpture, 90. 

Apasaiiichita, a type of building. 24^ 
49, 111, 118. 

Apa -tattva, one of tlie several archi- 
tectural treatises asciibed to 
Mandaua, 103. 

Apa-vatsya, name of a quarter, 189 : 
compare ground-plan, 37-38. 

Apelles, an eminent painter, 141. 

Apollo, a deity, the temple of, 146. 

Anima, rest-house, a garden house, 
elaborately described in Buddhist 
literature, H. 
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Aranga, probably for Kanga, a class 
of buildings, 36. 

Architecture, objects implied by, 1 ; 
one of the duties of the Buddhist 

order, 10; professors of, (86), 
165. 

A rdha-hara, string of pearls worn 
round the neck, a chain of sixty- 
four strings, 68. 

Ardha-narl^vara, image of Siva com^ 
bined wich his consort Parvatl, 

94, 100, 107. 

Ardha-yoga, a type of Buddhist build- 
ings, partly religious and partly 
residential, 10. 

Argala, name of a moulding, 127, 

Aristarchus, a grammarian, 141. 

Aristoxenus, a famous musician, 141, 

Arjuna, the temple of, 177, 

Arseostylos, one of the five species 
of Vitruvius’s temples, 147, 

Arsha, a class of phalli, 73. 

Artha-sastra, of Kautiliya, the archi- 
tectual matters described in, 29 ; 
an example of Tolitical \^orks, 
132 ; ruference to party- walls, 
sewage system and windows, 
etc., from, 140 ; cocneetioo with 
Purdna^ and other works, 
169-170. 

Asamcbita, a cla'^s of buildings, 24, 
49,111. 

Asana, a type of buildings in which 
the deity is carved in the sitting 
posture, 24, 49, 110; a class of 
three-storeyed buildings, 50, 111 ; 
one of the three postures, 86 ; 
seat, 97 ; name of a moulding, 127, 


Asandi, chairs, 16, 30. 

Asandako, rectangular chair, 16. 

Ashta^ra, a class of octagonal build- 
ings, 116 (^its description) ; 117, 
118. 

Ashta-fcala, a kind of measurement, 75, 
see Tala (121, T-3). 

A^oka, 183, 184, 185, 190. 

Aferamagara, a cla^s of seven-storeyed 
buildings, 50, ll2. 

Assembly-halls, of Indra, Yama, 
VaruTia and Kubera' as mentioned 
in Mahahharata^ 17. 

Asthana-maudapa, hall of public 
audience, 58. 

Astragal, name of a moulding, 127, 
152. 

Astragrahin, a class of kings, 59, 
181, 182. 

Asura, a deity, name of a plot in 
the ground-plan {Pada-vinyd- 
sa)38. 

A^va-mana-vidhi, name of a chap- 
ter in the Vi^vasdra dealing with 
the measurement of horse’s image, 
108. 

A tbarva-veda, references to architec- 
tual matters from, 6. 

ASvatha tree, characteristic of Buddha, 
78-79. 

Atibhahga, excessive flexion, one of 
the poses in which an image is 
carved, 86. 

Atmartha, (for one’s own purpose), a 
class of phalli for personal wor- 
ship as opposed to public 
worship, 73. 
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Atri, a sage, 6 ; one of the eighteen 
Professors of architecture men- 
tioned in the Mateya^purdna^ 

^ 164. 

Attalika, edifice, one of several archi- 
tectural objects mentioned in 
Pacini’s grammar, 33. 

Attic, one of the three species of 
doors mentioned by Vitruvius, 
155. 

Augustus, a Roman king, 160. 

Auttami, one of the fourteen Manus, 

166. 

Avachchhaya, light shadow, calcula- 
tion of, in connection with the 
cardinal points for the oiienta- 
tion of buildings, 37. 

Avarya, ore of the thirty 4wo archi- 
tectural authorities mentioned in 
Mdnasdra^ 165. 

Ay^i-shad-varga, aya and other archi- 
tectural formulas of measure- 
ment, 83, 24, 73, 74, 78, 103. 

Ayodhya, its town-plan, 17 ; builder 
of, 166 ; mentioned (as Ajoyya) in 
Huddhist literature, 9. 

Ayudhalaya, arsenal^ 58. 

B 

Babhru-(mushtika), a type of building 
mentioned in the Agni-purdna^ 

114. 

Bacchus, temple of, 146, 148. 

Badami, Chaiukyas of, 191. 

Bahir-bhushaua, ext ernal ornaments, 
certain articles of furniture, 68. 


Bahu-bhumi-vidhana, building of more 
than three storeys, the name of a 
chapter in the Mayamata-^ilpa^ 
^dstra^ 90. 

Bahu-linga, phalli in group, a class 
of phal.i, 73, 

Bahulya, name of a moulding, . 2 1 52. 

Bairat, town of, representing ancient 
Virata, 174. 

Ba(va)labhi, a rectangular type of ' 
building mentioned in the Agni- 
purdnia^ 113. 

Baladitya, a Gupta prince, 192. 

Balance, architect ual details of, 69, 

Bala*paryatika, small couch, 36. 

Balaya (valaya), a round type of build- 
ing mentioned in the Agni- 
purdna, 113. 

Bali, an island, 170. 

Bali'karma, offerings to gods in con- 
nection with constructing a build- 
ing, 89, 

Bana, the author of the Harsha- 
charita^ 194. 

1 Baua-^ala, castles, 30, 

I Bfirariasi, the builder of, 9. 

I Baroli, type of temple at, IT^k 
i Base, (adhishthana), difierent varieties 
I of, 44, 128. 

I Bauddhas, temples of 52 ; images of 
j the deities of, 78. 

' Bedsteads, architectural details of, 
61-62; references from the 
Agaraas to, 27, 

Belur, type of temnle at, 178, 

Benares, type of temples at, 179. 

Berajhgula, a kind of measurement, 77, 
84. 
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Bhadra, a type of pavilion used as j 
a water-reservoir, store-house, etc., 
154 ; balconies, 60 ; a type of 
square building mentioned in the 
Agni^puranat 113 ; also in the 
K dniikdi, ama f ^IIS ; a moulding, 
127. 

Bhadra-pitha, one of the four classes of 
pedestals, 74. 

Bhadra-pitham, state chair, 16. 

Bhadrasana. a type of throne for the 
Battabhaj class of kings, 63. 

Bhagavata-purana, refennces to a clas^ | 
of devotees from, SO. 

Bhairava, a class of phalli, 72. 

Bhairavi, one of the seven mothers, 
image of, 75. 

Bhanu, one of the thirty-two architec- 
tural authorities mentioned in 
Mdnasdra^ 165, 

Bhara (hara), name of a moulding, 127. 

Bharata, an architectural autho’ity, 162 j 

Bhargava, one of several architectural 
authorities on which the Sanat- 
kumara’s Vdstu-sdstra is stated 
to have be-n based, 102. I 

Bharavi, contemporary and date of, 197. | 

Bhaskara, one of several authorities j 
on which the architectural poition 
of the DriliaUsamhitd appears to j 
have been based, 163, 165. ' 

Bhaskarilcharya, astronomical works ^ 
of, 172. 

Bhattotpala, a commentator of the 
Brihat’Samhitd, 162, ® 

Bhavabhuti, the great Sanskrit poet, 
architectural references from, 32. 


Bhavana (bhuvana), a rectangular 
type of building mentioned in the 
Agni-purdna 113, and the 
Garuda~purdn% 114. 

Bhavana-kanta, a class of ten-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112. 

Bhavishya-purana, architectural refer- 
ences from, 21 ; comparative 
study of, 23, 110, 119, 131, 160 ; 
twenty types of bu ildings from, 
116-117 ; references to selection 
of site and examination of soil 
from, 140 ; identical with the 
Mat^ya-purdni, and the Brihat- 
samhitdj 163 ; age of, 194. 

Bhikshatana-(murti-laksbana), image 
of Siva in the pose of a beggar, 94, 
100 . 

Bhoga, a type ot single storeyed build- 
ing, 49; with round ears (wings), 
111 . 

Bhojana-mandapa, dining hall, a type 
of pavilion, 58. 

Bhrigu, one of the authorities on 
which Sanat'kumara’s Vdstu-id8^ 
tra is stated to have been based, 
102; architectural references from, 
107 ; further references from, 
140; one of the eighteen pro- 
fessors of architecture mentioned 
in the Matey a-purdoia, 164. 

Bhringa-raja, a deity, 38. 

Bhii-de\i, earth-goddess, image of, 71; 
see also Mahi, 74-75. 

Bhudhara, a round type of building men- 
tioned in the Agni^purdna, 113. 

Bhu-kanta, types of eight-aud ten-sto- 
reyed buildings, 50, 112. 
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Bhu-lamba, dimensions of storeys, name 
of a chapter in the lUaya-mata^ 
89; see Bhumi-lamba. 

Bhumi-(lakshaxia), soil, name of a chap- 
ter in the Vih'akarma-^ilpaf 96. 

Bhumi-lamba* vidhana, dimensions of 
buildings of various storeys, 41, 
25 ; definition and contents of the 
chapter so named 147. 

Bhiimi-phalam, fruit of soil, effect of 
soil upon the building, a chapter 
of the V%h'al(arvia-^ilr a, 96. 

Bhumi-samgraha, selection of site, 
details of, 36 ; comparative study 
of, 142. 

Bhu-mukha, an oval type of building 
mentioned in the GarucVx-purana, 

114, 

Bhupa-kanta, a class of eight-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112. 

Bhu-parigraha, selection of site, name 
of a chapter in the Mayamata- 
^ilpa-iasiraj 89. 

Bhu-pariksha, examination of soil, 
details of, 36, 89, lO’i; compara- 
tive study of, 142. 

Bhupati-Vallabha, perhaps identical 
with the ^il'pa-^astra of Map dan a, 
103. 

Bhushaua, a class of nine-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112 ; an oval type 
of building mentioned in the 
Agni-piiruna^ 113. 

Bhusharialaya, house for keeping orna- 
ments in, a store-room for jewel- 
lery, 58. 

Bhutas, goblins, images of, 61 ; 
compare Yaksha, etc., 80. 
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Bhuta-kanta, a class of five storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112. 

Bhuvane&vara, type of temples at, 179; 
division of the style of architec- 
ture at, 180. 

Bihar, country of Janakas, types of 
twelve-storeyed buildings at, 173. 

Bimbamana, references to sculptural 
matters from, 121, 122, 123. 

Eimbisara, a king, builder of Raja- 
griha, 9, 

Bodhika, name of a moulding, 126, 
127, 151. 

Boutique, a Buddhist building, 11. 

Brahma, image of, 71 ; name of a type 
of columns, 126, 151 ; according to 
Varahamihira the science of archi- 
tecture originated from, 162; 
in architectural matters the com- 
parative treatment of, 187; the 
foundations of the temples of, 188 ; 
W(jrship of, 190. 

Brahma-bhaga, the name of the square 
stand of the phallus, 73. 

Brahma-kanta, square pillar, 45, 125, 
150; a pillar with four minor 
pillars, 45, 46 ; a class of three- 
storyed buildings, 50, 111 ; a class 
of five-storeyed buildings, 50, 112 ; 
a class of gopuras (gate house), 
62. 

Brahma-mandira, a rectangular type of 
building mentioned in the Agni- 
purdna and the Garuda-pura- 
na, 113, 114. 

Brahman, one of the authorities on 
which Sanat-kumara^s Vdstu- 
(science of architecture) is 
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stated to have been based, 102 ; 
one of the eighteen professors of 
architecture mentioned in the 
Matsy(i''piirana^ 161. 

Brahmanda-puiTina, refer e nets to tem- 
pi es and residential buildings 
from, 21 ; axigula-measures from, 
122; tula^measures from, 123; 
account of future kings ending 
with the Guptas in, 194 

Brahinanl, one of ibe sevt n mothers 
image of, 7o, 

Brahma-pit ha, the royal chapel, 58. 

Brahma-savaini, one of the fourteen 
Manus, 166. 

Brahma-sthana, the central plot in a 
village or town, where some public 
building is generally built, 56 ; 
the central place in a palace where 
the royal chapel is situated, 58. 

Brahma-yamala, an architectural trea- 
tise, 108. 

Brahml, goddess, image ofj 98. 

Brahmor, in Chamba State, bronze 
Nandin from, 82. 

Bvihat'Samhita, by Varahamihira, short 
description of, 22; method of 
treatment of architectural matters 
in, 28; definition of hara from, 
68; other works compared with, 
109, no, 116; twenty types of 
buildings from, 117, 118, 119 ; 
aiigula and tala measures from, 
122, 123 ;the fiive orders from, 125, 
150 ; eight kinds of mouldings 
from, 127, 151, 152 ; styles of 

architecture from, 130, 13* : pro- 
bably ’ ased on Manasara, 132; 


references to selection of sites and 
examination of soil from, 140 ; 
rtlation with ether works, 160, 
167, 168, 194, 198 : detailed com- 
parison with ManasaTa^ 161, 
164; mention of architectural 
authorities in, 165 ; as a poly- 
technical work, 175. 

Brisha, a type of pavilion where Nan- 
din is housed, 119. 

Rrihaspati, one of mythical authorities 
on which Manasara is stated to 
have been based, 34. 

Buddha, his image described, 78-79; 
Hindu settlement at the time of, 
183 ; effigies of, 185 ; as one of 
the ten incarnations of Vishitu, 
186, 190 ; temples and monasteries 
of the followers of, 191. 

Buddha-charita, reference to monu- 
mental lamp pillars from, 68, 

Buddha*gbosa, bis explanations of the 
five kinds of Buddhist buildings, 
10 ; his explanations of inner 
chambers, 12 ; of other architec- 
tural objects, 13, 14, 15, 16. 

Buddhism, treatment of, 185 ; monas- 
teries associated with, 187 ; inclu- 
ded in Vaishuavism and tolertcd, 
190 ; declining state during the 
early Chalukya dynasty of, 191; 
rise of Hinduism during the early 
Guptas at the expense of, 192, 
193. 

Buddhists, during Manasara in- 
different treatment of. 185 ; fur- 
ther instances, 186, 187. 

Buddhist images, description of, 78-79. 
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Buddhist literature, copious leferences 
to architectural objects iu^ 9 — 16. 

Bull (Nandin), riding animal of Siva, 
its description, 82, 

Bundelkhand, styles of architecture of 
Khajuraho in, 178. 

C 

Callimachus, originator of the Corin- 
thian order, 126. 

Cape Comorin, southern, boundary of 
an architectural division of India, 

174. 

Cars, description of, 60 

Casting of images, process described, 
^ 86-87. 

Cavetto, name of a moulding, 127, 
152. 

Cementj as mentionevl in Utiara'Rama • 
charita^ 32, in Brihat-samhitd, 
22 . 

Ceres, temple of, 146. 

Ceylon, ancient seven-storeyed and 
thousand-pillared buildings of, 
14; Samudra Gupta’s relation 
with, 184 ; King Meghavarna of, 
191. 

Chaityas, assembly houses of the Bud- 
dhists in Western India, 6 ; monu- 
mental Kasmirian buildings, 30. 

Chakora, perdix rufa, cage of, 70 . 

Chakra, discus of Yishiiu, 71 ; an 
octagonal type of buildings men- 
tioned in the Ag7ii-puranay 113, 
and in the Garuda-puranay 114. 

Chakra-kanta, a class of eleven-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112. 

Chakra-vartin, emperor, palace of, 57 ; 
empire of, 59 ; une of ihc nine 
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classes of kings, 181 ; his relation 
with other kings, 182, 

Ohaksbusha, one ot the fourteen 
ManuB, 166. 

Chalukya, a style of architecture, 
its territory and characteristic 
features, 177, 178, l79;its com- 
parison with other styles, 196; 
temples of, I73 ; unique crowning 
members in the buildings of, 180 ; 
empire of, 1S5 ; period of, 190 ; 
of the Badami line, 191. 

Chamuiida, one of the seven mothers, 
the image of, 75. 

Chamm;di-dhyana, characteristics of 
the demoness Charnuudi, name of 
a ch^ipter in the Brahma-yamala, 
109. 

Chandeshanugraha, name of a chapter 
in ATnsuraad'bheda of Kasyapa, 
94 ; image of the deity described 
also in Igastya, 100. 

Ohandita, name of a plot in a particu- 
lar ground-plan, 38; a class of 
nine-storeyed buildings, 50, 112, 

Chandra , one of the authorities on which 
Sanat-kumara’s Vdst'a-kastra is 
stated to have been based, 102, 

Chandragupta II, date aud empire of, 
185,190; incidents of the reign 
of, 192; progress of art and liter- 
ature in the time of, 193. 

Chandrakauta, a class of ten-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112 ; name of one 
of the five Indian orders as given 
in the SuprabhedCigama, 1*25, 126, 
150, 151, 
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Chandra-^ala, top-room, gable win- 
dow, 115, 116, 

Chandra'Sekhara-miirti-lakshaTia, im- 
age af god Siva, came of a chapter 
in the Amiumad-bheda of Kas- 
yapa, 94, and in the Agastya^ 

100, 107. 

Chapfikara, shaped like the bow, the 
eye-brow to be shaped like, 84. 

Charagi, one of the four evil deities, 38, 

Chariots, description of, 60-61, 

Charu-bandha, name of a type of 
bases, 128, 

Charuka, a square type of buildings 
mentioned in the Agni and 
Garttda 1 itrdnas^ 113, 118, 

Chataka, cuculus melanoleucus, cage 
of, 70. 

Chatur-asra, also called Chatush-kona, 
a class of four-cornered (square) 
buildings mentioned in Matsya 
and Bhavishya Fur anas ^ and 
Brihat-samhitd^ 116, 117, 118. 

Cbatur-mukha, a type of village, 39, 
143 ; a class of four-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112 ; a kind of 
halls {ialds), 55 . 

Chatush-kona, also called Chatur-akra, 
a type of four-cornered (square) 
buildings, 117, 1 18. 

Chhanda, a class of buildings, 41, 110, ' 

118, 147 ; a type of phalli, 73; 
a kind of door, 57, 155, "" 

Chhandogya-Upanishad, ahgula mea- , 
sure in, 122. i 

Chhidra, hole, of cars and chariots, 
architectural description of, 60. 


Chlra, bark used as garment, of the 
image of Brahma, 71. 

Chitis, altars, particulars about their 
cunstruction in Taittir'i^ya-saih- 
hitd^ Baudhayanay and Apas- 
tambay 7-8. 

Chiselling (the eyes of images), in 
Kdmikdgama, 27, and in Aldna- 
sdra, 88. 

Chitor, Indo- Aryan or the Nagara 
style of buildings at, 179. 

Chitra, an octagonal type' of build- 
ing, 113. 

Chitra jnana, an authority on painting, 
108. 

Chitraka, one of the thirty-two au- 
thorities on architecture men- 
tioned in ilanasdTO. 165. 

Chitra-kalpa, a cla^s of ornaments, 
consisting of floral and foliated 
designs, to be used by the Chakra- 
vartin class of kings and gods, 67, 

Chitra-karna, variegated ears, one of 
the five Indian orders of columns, 
45, 125, 126, 150, 151. 

Chitra-kumbha, a type of columns, 45. 

Chitra-sfira, an authority on painting, 
108. 

Chitra-skambha, of variegated shaft, 
one of the fi.ve Indian orders, 
125, 126, 150,151. 

Chitra-torana, a type of ornamental 
arch, 63. 

i Chittatrdgara, a picture gallery, as 
stated in Buddhist literature, 15. 
Cholas, neighbours of King Akoka, 
183. 
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Chiida, a kind of head-dress, 65. 

Chuda-mani, crest'jewel, 67. 

Chullavagga, a Buddhist work, ar- 
chitectural references from, 10, 

11, 12, 13, 15, 16. 

Ohunam, a kind of plaster, 15. 

Columns, as mentioned in Vedas^ 6 ; 
in Puranas^ 19 ; in Agamnas, 25; 
in Mmasara, 44— 46 ; in Maya- 
mata, 89 ; in Edsyapa^ 92 ; and | 
in Tisvaharma-Hlpa 96 : details 
and comparative study of, 125— 
129, 149—153, 168. 

Composite order, both Indian and 
European, 125, 150, 151, 15'i. • 

Construction, penalties for defects in, j 
87. 

Corinth, country of, 151, 

Corinthian, an order of columns, 125, j 
147, 148, 150, 152, 154. ! 

Coromandal, Kalihga type of build- 
ings in, 194. 

Coronation, as stated in Igamas, 27 ; 
description of, 64-65; four stages 
of, 65 ; ritual ceremonies of, 

66 . 

Couches, description of, 61-62. 

Courts (and enclosures), as described 
AgamcLSf 2Q ; and in Mdnasdray 
51 ; compared -with those of Vitru- 
vius, 155, 

Crowns, varieties and description of, 
64-66 

Cyma, cymarecta or cymatium, 

name of a moulding, 127, 152, 
153. 


D 

Dagabas, topes, 15. 

Daivika, a class of phalli, 73. 

Daksha-Savarrii, one of the fourteen 
Manus, 166. 

Dakshiixa-murti, image of the god- 
dess Dakshiua, 94, ICO, 106, 
107. 

Dakshinatya, Deccan, migration of 
culture from Aryavarta or nor- 
thern India to, 181. 

Dala, a petal, name of a moulding, 
127. 

Daman, garland wmrn. round the 
shoulders, 68. 

Danda, a class of buildings mentioned 
in the Kdmikdgama^ 118 ; a 
moulding mentioned in the ISupra^ 
hheddgama^ 126, 151. 

Daudaka, a class of villages, 89, 143; 
a type of pavilion {maoidapa) with 
two faces, 54; a type of hall 
(mid), 55. 

Dandin, the author of 
ru'charita^ 170, 197, 

Darparia, mirror, 68 ; its architectural 
details, 69. 

Daru-chchhedana, cutting of wool, name 
of a chapter in the VUvakarma- 
^ ilpa, 97. 

Daru-samgraha, collection of wood, 
name of a chapter in Agastya, 
100 . 

Darva, a type of pavilion \mandapa) 
for an elephant’s stable, 54, 
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Da&a*kuinara-charita, a prose romance, 
refers to Wanasara as the King 
of Malwa, 170-171, 198 ; its age, 

197. 

Dasa-tala, ten-storeyed Luildings, six 
types of, 50, 112. 

DaSa-tala, ten-tala measures, its de- 
tails, 84; three kinds of, 100, 

Da^avatara, images of the ten incarna- 
tions of Tishnu, 109; see also ten 
incarnations, 188. 

Deha-labdhangulaj also called simply 
Dekahgula, a kind of measure- 
inent, 77, 84. 122. 

Deva-durga.' god’s fort, 40, 143, 

Deva-kanta, a class of eight-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112. 

Deva-maiiclapa, a type of pavilion, 
119. 

Devarashtra, mcdein l\Jahratta coun- 
try, include ! in the dominion of 
Samudra Gupta, 184. 

Devayatana, temples, as mentioned 
in the Epics, 17, 18. 

Dhammilla, a kind of head-dress, re- 
served for use of a certain class of 
people, recognised as an architec- 
tural object^ 65. 

Dhanada, otherwise called Sarva- 
kamika, a kind of measurement, 
55, 124. 

Dhanur-graha-(hasta), a kind of mea- 
surement, a cubit of twenty-seven 
ahgulas, 35. 

Dhanur-musbti-(hasta), a kind of 
measurement, a cubit of twenty- 
six ahgulas, 35. 


Dhanus, measuring bow, a measure- 
ment of four cubits, 35, 

Dhara-(kumbba), a moulding, 127. 

Dharana, a class of seven-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112. 

Dbarma-Savariii, one of the fourteen 
Manus, 166, 

Dhruva, an architectural authority on 
whose work Visvakarma’s treatise 
is stated to have been based, 97. 

Dhruviidi-griha-bheda, name of a chap- 
ter iu Visvakarma’s treatise on 
aicbiiecture, 90. 

i Ehvajadhyaya, name of a chapter in 
I ViSvakarma’s treatise dealing 

with the making of flags, 96. 

1 Dhyanas, description of the features 
j of images, 38. 

i Dialling, 1 ; details given under gno- 
men, 37 ; principles of and com- 
parison with Vitruvius’s, 143. 

Diana, temple of, 148. 

Diastylos, a type of temples with 
columns wide apart, 147. 

Digha-Kikaya, a kind of bath des- 
cribed with architectural details 
in, 14. 

Dik-parichchheda. a chapter in the 
Mayamcita dealing with cardinal 
points for the orientation of build- 
ings, 89 ; 106. 

Dik-pMa, quarter-masters, the images 
of, 98. 

Dimensions (vistarayama-lakshaxia) of 
building, 24, 41-42, 47, 49, 147. 

Pin4ima, hand-drum, an attribute of 
the image of Lakshmi (goddess 
of fortune), 75, 
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Dipa-da^ida, lamp-post, an article of 
furniture, 68. 

Dipa-lakshaiia, a chapter in the Mai;!- 
dana’s ^ilpa-iastra dealing with 
architectural details of lamps, 
103. 

Dipta-tantra, a treatise on ^architec- 
ture, 109. 

Dipteros, a type of building, 147. 

Dipti-sara, a treatise on architecture, 
109. 

Displuviatum, a type of courts open 
at the top, 154. 

Doab, probably identical with Madya- 
kanta which represents a type 
of twelve-stroyed buildings, 17 3. 

Dola, swing, palanquin, an article of 
furniture, 68, 69, 97. 

Doors, their detailed descrii)tion in 
Buddhist literature, 12 ; location 
and measurement of, 56, 57, 

Doria, city of, wherefrom Doric order 
has been originated, 126, 

Draftsman (rekhagiia). qualifications 
of, 35. 

Doric, an order of column, D5, 126, 
141, 148, 150, 151, 152 ; a type 
of doors, 155. 

Double-moat, reference from Buddhist 
literature to, ij, 

Dravi4a, a style of architecture, 24, 
48,110, 118,119, 130, 131,198; 
a type of twelve-storeyed build- 
ings, 50, 113, 173, 174, 175 ; au 
octagonal type of cars, 61 ; a type 
of phalli, 73 ; distinguishing 
features of the buildings of, 176, 
177, 178, 179 ; topography of, 

180, 183 


Dravidian, peculiarities of the style 
of, 178; civilization of, 184; 
country of, included in the em- 
pire of Samudra Gupta, 185. 

Drouaka, a class of forts, 40, 143. 

Dundubhi, a round type of building 
mentioned in Agni and Qarudd 
PurdnaSi 113, 114. 

Durga, forts and fortified cities, 97. 

Durga, also called Gauri and Parvati, 
consort of Siva, detailed descrip- 
tion of the image of, 75, 76. 

Dvara-harmya, gate-house of the 
fourth court, 52, 154. 

Dvaraka, description of the city of, 
17. 

Dvara*(lakshaTia), doors, their descrip- 
tion, 56, 57, 92. 

Dvara-mana, measures of the door, 57, 
77, 96. 

Dvara-prasada, gate -house of the third 
court, 52, 154. 

Dvara-sala, gate-house of the second 
court, 52, 154t 

Dvara-feobhcl, the beauty of the gate, 
gate-house belonging to the first 
court, 52, 154. 

Dvara-vidhana, doors, their descrip- 
tion, 90, 

Dvi-bhiimi, two-storeyed buildings, 
89, 106. 

Dvi-chaturtha-tala-vidhana, tw^o to 
four-storeyed buildings, 93 ; 
various types of, 50, 111-112. 

Dvi-kanta, a main pillar with two 
miuor pillars, 46. 

Dvi-vajra, an order of columns, 125, 
126, 150, 151. 
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E 

Earth-goddess, description of the 
image of, 76. 

Eka-bhiimi, one storeyed-buildings, 48, 
b9 ; eight kinds of, 48-49. Ill, 

Eka-bhumi-rodhana, one-storeyed 
buildings, 106. 

Eka-kanta, a type of main pillar with 
one minor pillar, 46. 

Eka-linga, a class of phalli, 73 

Eka-tala-vidhana, one-storeyed build- 
ings, 93- 

Elaka-padaka-pitham, a kind of chair 
raised on a pedastal, 16, 

Ellora, pierced stone windows at, 177. 

Entablature, comparative measures 
and varieties of, 46 ; noticed in 
various treatises, 128. 

Eran, structural temples at, 196. 

Erandapalla (Khandesh), limit of the 
Gupta empire upto, 184. 

European styles (of architecture), use 
of the Grseco-Roman orders in, 131. 

Eustylos, name of a species of temple, 
U7. 

Eutruria, Tuscan order originated from 
131. 

Examination of soil (bhu-pariksha), 
35, 1 SO. 

F 

Fahieu, visit to Java of, 170 ; condition 
of the Gupta empire at the time 
of the visit of, 192. 

Fano, temple at, 160. 

Fan-post (vyajana-dapda), descrip- 
tion of, 69. 


Earmiae, inscriptions relative to the 
Vitruvia family found in the 
neighbourhood of, 160. 

Fillet, (listel or annulet), name of a 
Graeco-Roman moulding, 127. 

Floating city, as mentioned in the 
Mahdbharata, 17. 

Flora, a deity, Corinthian type appro- 
priate to, 147. 

F ort, noticed in Buddhist literature, 
9 ; eight general varieties of, 
seven varieties according to 
situation, 40. 

Foundation (garbha-nyasa), noticed 
in Agumas, 25 ; details of, 42 ; 
compared with those of Vitruvius, 
149. 

Foundation stone, laying of, 2-5, 26, 
42, 149. 

Frontinus, mention of Vitruvius by, 
and the treatise of, 134. 

Furniture, articles of, a-; mentioned in 
great detail in Buddhist litera- 
ture, 15-16, elsewhere, 6G-70. 

G 

Gada, the mace of Vishiiu, 71 ; an 
octagonal type of building men- 
tioned in Agui and Garudi Purd- 
nas, 113, 114. 

Gaja, an oval type of building men- 
tioned ui Agni and Garuda Pibrd- 
nas, 113, 1 14 ; a class of buildings 
resembling the elephant, notici 
in Matsya-purana, ll-:-116. 
Gajaha-mQrti-lakshapa, image of Ga« 
pefea, 94, 

Gala, (griva, kaptha or kandhara), 
dido, a moulding, 127, 
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Gala-kuta, neck-peak, a distingaishing 
feature of a type of gate-houses, 
52. 

Gala-vidhana, name of a chapter of 
the Amiumadbheda of KaSyapa 
dealing with the neck-part of 
buildings, 92. 

Ganava, a class of phalli, 73. 

Garidakl, the river of, forming the 
boundary of the Janaka country 
which used to have a special type 
of twelve-storeyed buildings, 173. 

Gandha-madana^ a type of pavilion 
{7nandapa)f 54. 

Gandhara, Kushan kings of, 184 ; 
sculpture of, 159. 

Gandharvas, heavenly musicians, 
images of, 80. 

Gangadhara-murti-lakshaua, image of 
Siva conveying the Ganges on 
his head, 94. 

Ganges, flight of stairs like the waves 
of, 82. 

Ganjam, hill forts of, 184. 

Gannamacharya, stated to be the 
author of Mayamata-Hlpa-iastra 
89, 91. 

Gauya-mana, a comparative measure 
of heights of the component 
members of a structure, 124. 

Garbha-bhajana, depth of the excava- 
tion, 42. 

Garbha-griha, shrine, 49 ; cella or 
sanctum 53, 73, 83. 

Garbha-nyasa, foundations, 28, 89, 93 ; 
difterent varieties of, 42, 43, 
148. 


Garga, the original main source of 
the architectural portions of 
Varahamihira’s Brihat’8arhliitdy 
102-163 ; one of the eighteen 
professors of architecture men- 
tioned in MaUya-piirdna, 164. 

Garga-saihhita, an astronomical treatise, 
containing copious references to 
architectural matters and known 
more as a treatise on architecture, 
31, 2, 140, 

Gargya, one of several authorities on 
which the VCistu-idstra of Sanat- 
Kumara was based, 102, 

Garuda, a mythical bird, gecealogy of, 
81 ; his image as the riding 
animal of Vishnu^ 81-82, 108; an 
oval type of building, mentioned 
in Gariida-purdna, 114 ; also in 
Agni’purdna as Garutman, Il3 ; 
types of buildings as noticed in 
Matsya-purdna and Brihat^ 
samkiid, 116, 117. 

Garuda-Purfina, various architectural 
object^ described in, 20 ; compar- 
ed with other treatises, 110 ; 
five classes and forty-five types 
of buildings noticed in, 113 114, 
119; comparative study of, 160; 
closely connected with Agni^ 
pur ana j 169, 

^ Garutman, an oval type of building 
noticed in Agiii^purdna, ll3; in 
Garuda and Ma'sya Purdnae and 
Brihat‘8mahi id as Garuda, 114, 
116, 117, 

Gathils, linguistic style of, 213, 2 1 4. 
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Gautama, one of several authorities 
on which Sanat-kumra^s VastU' 
iastra was based, 102 ; origina- 
tor of Buddhism, !91, 

Gavaksha, cow’s eye, a window, the 
general plan and different varie- 
ties of, 53. 

Gaya, Ceylonese monastery at, 192, 

Geya, one of the twenty types of 
buildings described in Kdmikd- 
gramu, 118, 

Ghana, solid parts of gate-hcuses, 53. 

Ghana-mana, measurement by the 
exterior cf an object, 124. 

Ghata, a class of buildings described 
in Bhavishya-purana and Brihat- 
samhitd, 116, 117 ; a moulding 
resembling a pot, 126, 127 ; one 
of the live mouldings of the shaft, 

151, 152, common in Mdriasdra^ 
Masya-purdiia, and Brihat- 
sarafiiid^ 16^^. 

Ghrita-vari a moulding of the pedes- 
tal of the phallus of Siva, 74. 

Giri-vraja, details of the hill fortress 
at, 9 

Girnar, northern style ot buildings 
at, 178. 

Gnomon (Sahku), its measures and 
use, etc., 37. 

Godhara, details of the image of, 70. 

Qildeu-hall, as mentioned in k kanda- 
purdna, 19-20, 

Gomukha-(lakshaTia), cowl’s face, 
apparently an architectural ob- 
ject, 106. 

Goose (harhsa), riding animal of 
Biahnnl, details of its image, 81. 


Gopala, the child Krishpa, temple of, 
189. 

Gopana-t^ka), name of a moulding, L27. 

Gopura, gate-houses, 26, 27, 49, 90, 
93, 106, 107; 108, 177 ; various 
classes, storeys and other details 
of, 52-53 ; reference to windows 
of, 57 ; sixteen or seventeen- 
storeys of, 173; belonging spe- 
cially to South India, 197. 

Gotami-putra, peculiar style of Sans- 
krit in the inscriptions of, 213 

Grseco-Roman or^^ers, five varieties 
of, 125 ; geographical names of, 
130, 151; four parts of the en- 
tablatures of, 150 ; eight mould- 
ings of, 152 ; their striking simi- 
larities with the Indian orders, 
150 — 153. 

Graha-kundala, ear-peudants, 75. 

Graha-pratima, images of planets, 
98. 

Grama, villages with hundred enclo- 
sures or fortifications as men- 
tioned in Vedic literature, 8 ; 
plans, as described in Budddist 
literature, 9; in Agavias, 24, 
28 ; in Aldnasdra, 59-10, eight 
classes of, 3w ; in Mayamata, 89, 
106 ; compared with Roman 
village as described by Vitruvius, 
143-144. 

Griha, houses, the types at Vedic 
period, 6 ; five kinds in Buddhist 
period, 10; dimensions and vari- 
ous classes as described in 
Mdnasaraf 41-42 ; foundations 
of, 42-43 ; general description 
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of, 47-48 ; storeys of, .48—50 ; 
courts of, 51 ; compounds of, 
5^; location and measures of, 
55-5G ; duors and windows of, 
of 57, 58 ; articles of furniture 
of, 1546, 66-70. 

Griha-kanta, a class of live -storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112. 

Griha-karika, a treatise, selection of 
building-sites and examination 
of roil noticed in, 140. 

Griha-manadhikura, measurement of 
houses, name of a chapter in 
Mayatvatay 90, 

Qriha-pravefea, first entry into the 
house, ceremonies’ in connection 
therewith, 56, 90, 96, 97, 102. 

Griha-raja, king of houses, a rectan- 
gular type of luilding as noticed 
in Agnij Garuda and Bliavishya 
Puranas, 113, 114, 116. 

Griha-eamsthapana, construction of 
houses, as described by Sanat- 
Kumara, 102. 

Ground-plan (pada-vinyasa), as stated 
in Kamikdgnma, 24; thirty-tw”© 
varieties and other details as 
given in Mdnasdray 37-38. 

Guharaja, (see Griharaja\ a class of 
buildings, as described in Brihat- 
samhitdy 117, 

Guhas, underground buildings, cave- 
temples, 10-11. 

Gujarat, twelve storeyed buildings of, 
174; northern type of buildings 
in, 178. 

Guptas, connection of the Shanda^ 
yurdna with, 171, 180 ; 


fragments of the style of architec- 
ture of, 177; characteristic features 
of the temples of, 195 — 196, point- 
ing to earlier style, 196 ; empire 
of, 184, 185, 190 ; dynasty and 
period of, 190 — 191 ; prevailing 
religion at the time of, 192-193 ; 
end of the reign of, 194. 

Gupta-vam&a, an expression coined to 
imply the number twenty-seven, 
its signification, 195. 

Gurjaka (Sphurjaka), twelve -at or eyed 
buildings in, 51, 113,174, 198, 

Guva-vriksha, a round type of build- 
ing as noticed in Garuda^purdna^ 
114. 

H 

llalebid, temple at, 178. 

Halls (Sala), different classes of, 
54-55, 25 

Haihsa, goose, an oval type of build- 
ing as noticed in Agni, Guruda, 
Matsya^ and Bliavishya Pihvdnas^ 
113, 114, 116; and in Brihat- 

samliiid) 117. 

flara, string of pearls worn round 
the neck, a chain of 108 strings, 
68; a moulding, bead, 127, 152, 
168. 

Harmya,a magnificent type of storeyed 
buiU ings, mentioned in Buddhist 
literature, 10-11 ; masonry 
house, 18; building, being one of 
the four classes of Vastu (architec- 
ture), 36 ; royal palace, 57 ; one 
of the tw^enty types of buildings 
as noticed in Kdviikdyama, 118, 


2 
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Harmya-garbhaj large dining hall, 
as stated in Buddhist literature, 

11 - 12 . 

Harmya-kanta, a class of seven-storey- 
ed buildings, 50, 112. 

Harsha, hero of the Harsha-charitaj 
171 ; period of the reign of, 
197. 

Harsha-charita, copious references to 
architectural objects from, 30 ; 
named after Harsha, 171 ; refers 
to some PurdnaSf 194-. 

Harsha Vardhana, ruler of Kanauj, 
30; empire of, 185; period of 
the reign of, 191 . 

Uaryardha-Hara, combined image of 
6iva and Vishnu, 94. 

Habta, cubit, used as a measure- 
ment, different kinds of, 35, 121. 

Hastina-pura, Paflchala is situated in 
the neighbourhood of 174. 

Haasti-prishtha, a type of one-storeyed 
building, 49, 1 11. 

Head-gears, different kinds of, 65, 
93. 

Hema-kiita, a type of pavilion, 54. 

Hema-sila, golden stone, image of 
btone-god, 98. 

Hercules, temples of, 146, 147. 

Hetrurian Haruspice?, bis directions 
regarding the situations of 
temples, 146. 

Hieun Tsang, the Chinese traveller, 
visited India during Harsha's 
reign, 30 ; condition of India at 
the time of his visit, 194 

Himaja, a type of pavilion, 53. 


Hima-kSnta, a class of seven- storeyed 
buildings, 60, 11 2. 

Himalayas, the boundary of Madhya- 
Je^a, 173, 174, 

Himavat, one of the ten types of buil- 
dings as noticed in Suprabhedi- 
gama, 118 . 

Hinduism, its condition under the 
Rashtrakutas, 191 ; at the time 
of the Guptas, 192 — 193. 

Hindus, stated to have borrowed the 
practice of -excavating temples 
from Buddhists and Jains, 191. 

Holal inscriptions, six^y-four kinds of 
buildings mentioned in, 4, 130, 
171. 176. 

Hot-air baths, as described in Vinaya 
texts, 14, 

House-furniture, (Prasada-bhusharia), 
details of 25, 15-16, 67, 68 —70. 

Hyderabad, Ohalukyan style of build- 
ings in the territory of, 177. 

Hypaethros, a type of temples, 147, 

1 

Idols, made of nine materials, 70 ; 
process of purification of, 27, 

Ikshu-kanta, a class of six-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112, 

Images, two classes, sthdvara (sta- 
tionary), and jawgama (movable), 
71 ; of sages, 79 ; of devotees, 
80 ; of demigods like Yakshas, 
80 ; of riding animals and birds, 
81 — &3 ; general description of, 
83-84 ; of male and female dei- 
ties, 84; first casting, etc. of. 86-87. 

In Antis, one of the different forms 
of buildings, 147. 
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Indo Aryan style, ''otherwise called 
the Northern or Nagara), terri- 
tory, varieties and peculiarities 
of, 178—180. 

Indra, science of architecture origina' 
ted through, 34; image of, 98; 
a- an authority on architecture 

called Purandara in the JPurd^ias, 
165. 

Indraka (or Chandraka)-bhadraka, a 
class of cars, 61 

Indra-kanta, a class of four-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112 ; a class of 

gate-houses, 52. 

Indra-prastha, description of houses 
in, 17, 18. 

Indra-Savarpi, one of the fourteen 
Manus, 166. 

Indus, monasteries visited by Fahien 
along the route of, 192. 

lonians, associated with the Ionic 
order, 131. 

Ionic, columns of the order of, 125, 
150, 151; identified with an Indian 
order, 152 ; a type of doors, 155 ; 
pedestal of, 149. 

I§a, ^iva, his temples treated as in- 
ferior to those of Vishnu, 189. 

Isa-kanta, a class of eleven storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112. 

Ishtaka, brick, mentioned by 1 anmi, 
33 ; measures of, 43. 

Isis, temple of, 146. 

livara, Siva, mentioned along with 
Vishnu, 18 

Ikvara-kanta, a class of four-storeyed 
buildings, 50 112. 

Italy, Tuscan and Composite orders 
originated in, 126. 


J 

Jain, images of, their details, 76, 185, 
186, 187 ; authors of, 211. 

Jainism, inferior treatment of, 187 ; 
the time of toleration of, 190, 
191, 192, 194, 

Jaipur, the territory of the Virata 
type of twelve-storeyed buildings 
in the vicinity of, 173. 

Jala-dhara. water-passage, drain, a 
part of the pedestal of the 
phallus of Siva, 74. 

Jala-durga, water-fort, 40, 143. 

Jala-dvara, water-passage, drainage, 
drain, 39,57. 

Jalaka, a screen, perforated window, 
53, 92. 

Janaka, a type of twelve-storeyed 
buildings, 51, 113, 175, 198 ; 
its territory, 173. 

Jana-kanta, a class of eight-storeyed 
buildings, of twelve-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 51, 112, 11 3. 

Janman, plinth, name of a moulding, 
part of a pedestal, 44, 127. 

Jata, a kind of head-dress, details 
thereof, 65. 

Jatakas, references to architectural 
matters from, 10. 

Jati, a classification of buildings, 
its characteristic features, 41-42, 
48-49, 57, 110, 118, ll9, 147 ; a 
class of phalli, 73, 

Java, Fahien^s visit to, 170. 

Jaya-bhadra, a type of pavilion 
{manda'pa)j 119, 

Jayada, a formula of height, 
55, 124. 
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Jayala, a pavilion (mandapa) for a 
summer residence, 54. 

Jayanta, name of a quarter in a 
ground-plan, 189. 

Jayanti, a moulding, 126, 151. 

Jayantika, a type of oce-storeyed 
buildings, 49 ; also called 
Vaijayantika, 111. 

Jinaka, thrones of, 63. 

Jina-mandana, a Jain author, 211. 

Jina-pratishtha, consecration of Jain 
images, 104. 

Jiinodclbara, repairs of temples, 
98, 104,103. 

Julius Caesar, patron of Vitiuvius, 
19, 160. 

Juno, temple of, 146, 148. 

Jupiter, temple of, 146. 

Jyotish-kanta, a class of six- storeyed 
buildings, 5C, 112. 

Jyotisba-lakshaoa, astrology, name 
ot a chapter in the ^ilpa'*idstra 
of Mandana, 104. 

Jyotis-sara, an example of works 
ending in sdra, 2. 

K 

Kailafea, a class of three-storeyed 
buildings, 60, 111; a round type 
of buildings having different 
varieties, as noticed in Agni and 
Garuda Furanas^ 13, 114; a type 
of nine-storyed buildings as 
noticed in Maisya-purdna^ 115 ; 
a type of eight-storeyed build- 
ings as noticed in Bhavishya* 
purdna and BrihaUsamhitdy 


116, IIY ; another type noticed in 
Suprahhedagamay 118 ; identical 
in several works, 168, 

Kakashta, a kind of couch (parj/an/ca), 
36. 

Kala-dahana, image of Siva, 101, 107. 

Kalaha-murti-lakshaiia, image of 
Kalaha^ 94. 

Kala-kuta, deadly poison, a peculiar 
mark on the image ol 6iva, 72 

Kala-mukha, a class of phalli, 72. 

Kala^a, a round type of building 
as noticed in Agni and Go.ruda 
FurdoiaSj 113, 114. 

Kala-yupa, one of the authorities 
on which Manasdra was based, 
165. 

Kalhaua, bis history of Kashmir 
wherein many details of architec- 
ture are met with, 31, 73. 

Kalidasa, the famous Sanskrit poet 
in whose works many architec- 
tural details are mentioned, 22, 
32. 

Kalihga-(kanta), an oval type of 
cars and chariots, 61 ; a distinct 
style of architecture, 130 ; one 
of the two branches of the Vesara 
style 131, 176 ; a class of twelve- 
storeyed buildings, 50, 113, 173, 
174, 198 ; topography of, 174 ; 
comparative size of, 175; con- 
quered by A§oka, 183. 

Kalka-samskara, preparation of mix- 
tures, cement, 94. 

Kalpa-Sutras, of which the Sulva- 
sutras deal with the details of 
altars or vtdis, 7. 
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Kalpa-vriksha, bhe desire-fulfilling 
tree, ornamental tree, a decorative 
device for a throne and other 
architectural objects, 64, 78. 

Kalyaua-sundara, image of, 94, 100, 
107. 

Kalyaiii, Chaluliyas of, 191. 

Kamala, a class of six-storeyed build- 
ings, 50, 112. 

Kamalahga, a class of three-storeyed 
buildings, 60, 111, 

Kamandakiya-(mti-§astra), its similari- 
ties with the ^ukra-mti, 170; a 
politechnical treatise, 132. 

Kamikagama, a large vaiiety of 
architectural subjects systemati- 
cally treated in, 23, 24—26, 128 ; 
dimensions of storeys defined in, 
41, 4 2, 147 ; comparative study 
of, 110, ll9, 160, various classifi- 
cations and types of buildings 
described in, 118; references to 
tdla-^mdna from, 123 ; ihree styles 
of architecture noticed in, 131. 

Kampa, fillet, a moulding, 74, 127. 

Kampa-bandha, a class of bases, 
128. 

Kampa-dvara, a kind of moving door, 
92. 

Kampa-karna, a moulding, 128. 

Kampana, fillet, name of a moulding, 

127. 

Kampilla, city of, 9. 

Kampilya, capital of South Panchala, 
174- 

Kamya, one of the five classes of pro- 
kdra (court), 51, 


Kanarak, the style of temples at, 179. 

Kanauj, capital of Harsha-vardhana, 
185. 

Kanchi, conquered by Samudra Gupta, 
184. 

Kandhara, the neck, a moulding of the 
pedestal, 74. 

Kangu, panicum italicum, one of the 
ten kinds ot cereals used for the 
foundations of buildings, 43. 

Kankala-murti, image of a skeleton, 
94. 

Kahkaua, bracelet, an ornament, 67. 

Kantara, a class of six-storeyed build- 
ings, 50, 112. 

Kautha, neck, a moulding, 126, 151. 

Kantika, (also called Antika , name 
of a class of two-storeyed build- 
ings, 50, 111, 

Kapiiljala-sathhita, a treatise, aichi- 
tectural details from, 108, 

Kapota, a pigeon, a moulding, 127. 

Karagara, the jail, details of, 7)8. 

Ka (ka)raTiagama, references to archi- 
tectural objects from, 26 ; process 
of casting an image described in, 
87 ; references totdla-mdna from, 
123. 

Karariadhikrira-(lakshana), name of a 
chapter in Karanagama, dealing 
with objects like columns, cou- 
ches, chairs, head-gear, etc., 28. 

Karanda, a kind of head-dress, used 
by female deities, kings, and 
semi-divine beings^ 65, 80. 

Karmuka, a class of villages, 39, 143. 

Karria, ear, name of a mouldmg 127. 
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Karria-padma, name of a moulding, 
128. 

Karshaiia, ploughing of the site 
selected for a building, 92. 

Ka^mirian architecture, details of, 31. 

Ka^yapa, author of the Amiumad- 
hheda, 28, 99; father of Garuda, 
81 ; references to architectural 
objects from, 106, 140, 

Kataka, an armlet, 67. 

Kati-sutra, an ornament, a chain worn 
round the loins, 68, 

Kaumari, one of the seven mothers, 
image of, 75. 

Kaumudi, a treatise, references to 
architectural objects from, 108. 

Kau&ambi, capital of Vaifa^aka or the 
country of Vatsa kings, 173 ; 
noticed in Buddhist literature, 
(see Ko^ambi), 9. 

Kau§ika, a pavilion used as a horse- 
stable, o4. 

Kautiliya-Artha-feastra, ambiguous 
meaning of the title of, 2 ; re- 
ferences to architectural measure- 
ment from 122; a polytechnical 
treatise, 132. 

Kautuka-bandhana, experimental 

yoking for the purpose of plough- 
ing the building-site, 27. 

Kendra, centre (of a circle), name of a 
moulding, 127. 

Kerala, a class of twelve-storeyed 
buildings, 60, 113, 173, 176, 198; 
topography of, 174. 

Kerala-putras, independent of Magadha 
at the time of Asoka, 183. 


Ke^a-bandha, a kind of head-dress, 
used by female deities and queens 
of certain classes of kings, 65. 

Ke^ara, a class of single-storeyed 
buildings with front tabernacles 
in the centre, 49, 111 ; a class of 
three-storeyed buildings, 50, 111, 

Ke^aryadi-prasada, buildings of 
Ke^ari and other classes, 104. 

Ke^ava, a name of Vishnu, temple of, 
189. 

K eyura, armlet worn on the upper- 
arm, 67. 

Khadga, an octagonal type of building 
noticed in Garuda and Agni 
Puranaa, 114, 115. 

Khajuraho, the style of buildings at, 
178, 179. 

Khanana-vidhi, ploughing the soil of 
the site selected for a building, 96. 

Khaujarita, cage of, 70. 

Khata-Sahku, wooden stakes posted in 
different parts of the foundation 
of a building, 37. 

Kharvata, name of a class of towns, 
40, 143. 

Kheta, name of a class of towns, 40, 
143- 

Kila, axle-bolt, nail at the top of an 
object, 27, 60, 

Kinkini-valaya, bracelet fixed with 
little bells, 67. 

Kinnaras, description of the images of, 
80, 

Kirana-tantra, a treatise, the eight 
mouldings noticed in, 126, 127, 
152; the five orders of columns 
described in, 150, 151, 
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Kirita, diadem, crown worn by minor 
gods and certain classes of kings, 
65, 67. 

Kishku-hasta, small cubit, equal to 
twenty-four angulas, a measure- 
ment, 35. 

Kochchham, cane-bottomed chair, as 
stated in Buddhist literature, 16. 

Kodrava, paspalum scrobiculatum, one 
of the ten kinds of cereals used for 
the foundations of buildings, 43. 

Kola-(ka), a kind of fort, 42, 143. 

Kolleru, lake of, 184. 

Kona, a class of buildings noticed in 
Kamikagama^ 118, 

Ko&ala, in the valley of Mahanadi, 
conquired by Samudragupta, 184, 

Ko&imbi, (see Kau&ambi), city of, its 
architectural details, 9. 

Koshtha, a kind of walled town or 
fortress, 42. 

Kosh'Jha-stambha, an order of columns, 
a pilaster, 45, 129. 

Ko§i, river of, 173. 

Kottur,hill forts of, 184. 

Krishna-^lakshaua), image of, 107 ; 
the pose of, 86. 

Kshauika, an idol for temporary wor- 
ship, 'a class of phalli, 73, 

Kshema, a class of buildings noticed 
in Kamikdgama, IIS. 

Kshepaua, projection, a moulding, 74, 

127. 

Kshepariambuja, name of a moulding, 

128. 

Kshudra-kampa, name of a moulding, 
128. 

Kshudra-nasI, vestibule, a moulding, 
52. 
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Kshudra-padma. small cyma, name of 
a moulding, 128. 

Kubjakara, hump-backed, image of 
Agastya, 79. 

Kubjaka, hump-backed, name of a 
class of towns, 143. 

Kudmala, bud, the shape of the top- 
most part of the phallus, 74. 

Kudya-stambha, pilaster, 45, 125. 

Kukkuta, cock, cage of, 70, 

Kukshi, navel, a part of the chariot, 
60. 

Kukshi-bandha, a class of bases, 128. 

Kula-dharaua, a type of pavilion for 
storing perfumes in, 54. 

Xulala, phasianus gallus, cage of, 70. 

Kulattha, dolichas uniflorus, a cereal 
used for the foundations of build- 
ings, 43. 

Kumara, one of the eighteen professors 
of architecture noticed in Matsya^ 
purdna^ 164. 

Kumara Gupta, reign of, 192. 

Kumara-sambhava, a jewelled orna- 
ment (mukta-kalapa) noticed in, 
67. 

Kumbha, a class of nine-storeyed 
buildings, described in Miitsya- 
pibrdoia, 316; a moulding. 126, 
127, 151. 

Kumbha- bandha, a class of bases, 128. 

Kumbha-karca, king of Medapatha, 
probably king Kumbha of Mewar, 
103. 

Kumbha-stambha, a column with jug- 
shaped capital, a type of columns, 
45, 125,126, 150, 151. 
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Kumbha-tala-(laksbaxia), capitals of 
columns, name of a chapter in 
Athiumad'hheda of Ka^yapa, 92, 

Kumuda, torus or astragal, name of 
a moulding, 127, 

Kumuda-bandha, a class of bases, 128. 

Kuudala, a kind of head-dress, used 
by certain female deities and 
queens, 65. 

Kuudala, ear-ring, 67. 

Kundika, water-pot, an attribute of 
Brahman, 71. 

Kufijara, a type of buildings noticed 
in Bhavishya-'gurdna^nd Brihat- 
samMtd, 116, 117. 

Kufijaraksha, elephant’s eye, a parti- 
cular kind of window, 53. 

Kufijarlya, cage of, 70, 

Kupa, wells, architectural details of, 
97. 

Kurma, one of the ten incarnations of 
Vishriu, temple of, 52. 

Kushan, kings of, their relation with 
Samudra Gupta, 184, 

Kiita-chakra, certain astronomical 
calculation made in connection 
^^ith construction of buildings, 104< 

KutMi-lakshaua, fiuials and other 
objects at the top of buildings, 93. 

li 

Laghu-silpa jyotis-sara, an example of 
works ending in sdra, 2. 

Lakshma^ia, image of, U8, 

Lakshmi, goddess of fortune, her image 
described in detail, 74, 75, 98. 

Lalita-vistara, a treatise, peculiar style 
of Sanskrit in, 213, 


Lamba-mana, measurement along the 
plumb-line, a kind of linear 
measurement, 77, 121, 

Lanka, architectural description of, 17. 

Liksha, nit, a unit of measurement, 
35. 

Lilavati, a ’work on astronomy, 
reference to important architec- 
tural matters from, 32, 172 ; 
author of, 165. 

Limbs, defects of, 87, 

Linga, phallus of Siva, various classes 
and architectural details of, 72 — 
74, 90. 

Linga- lakshaiioddhara. unearthing of 
the phallus, 93. 

Lihga-puraua, references to architec- 
tural objects from, 21. 

Lihgodbhava-(lakshaua}, revelation of 
the phallus of Siva, 94. 

Lion, vehicle of the goddess Durga. 
83. 

Lokajila, one of the authorities on 
architecture mentioned in Ma%a- 
sdm, 165, 

Lnpa, an architectural object, details 
of, 47, 48. 

M 

Machine-room, as mentioned in Rig- 
veda together with some architec- 
tural details, 6, 

Madhuchchhishta-vidhana, casting of 
an image in wax, different 
processes and their details, 86- 
87. 

Madbya-de^a, the middle country, 
topography and twelve-storeyed 
buildings of, 173, 174, 175. 
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Madhya- 1' anta, a class of twelve- 
storeyed buildings, once prevalent 
in Madhya^deia, 50, 113^ 173,198. 

Madhya-nihara, also called Madhya- 
ma-hara, the third or middle of the 
five courts into which the com- 
pound of an edifice is divided, 51, 
154 

Madhya-ranga, the middle theatre, 
the enclosed quadrangular court- 
yard, 63-64. 

Madura, apparently southern variety 
of the name of Mathura of North 
India, 180-181. 

Madhura ( thura), city of, its archi- 
tectural details as given in 
Buddhist literature, 9, 

Magadha, its relation with Dasa- 
kumdra-charita and Mdnasdra, 
171, It 7 ; topography and twelve- 
storeyed buildings of, 173, 175, 
198 ; its relation with southern 
powers in Anoka's time, 183. 

Magadha-kanta, a class of twelve- 
storeyed buildings, once prevalent 
in Magadha, 51, 113. 

Mahabharata, references to architec- 
tural objects from, 18-19, 8l ; 
description of the architect 
Mayans work in, 172. 

Maha-Guvinda, an architect who built 
several cities and fortresses as 
noticed in Buddhist literature, 9. 

Maha-gopura, great gate house, of the 
fifth or last of five courts into 
which the compound of an edifice 
. is divided, 52, 154 


Maha-kala, Siva, temple at Ujjayini 
of, one of the best known phalli 
in India, 72. 

Maha-kanta, a class of eight-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112. 

Maha-maryada, the extreme bound- 
ary, the last or fifth court of a 
large compound, 51, 154 

Mahambuja, large cyma, a moulding, 
128. 

Maha-nadi, the river of, the territorial 
boundary of the Northern style of 
architecture,' 178 ; its .valley was 
conquered by Samudra Gupta, 
178. 

Maha-padma-(ka), a round type of 
building noticed in Agni and 
Garudci Purdnas^ 113, 114, 

Maharaja (or Adhiraja), one of tbe 
nine classes of kings, 57, 181 ; 
kingdoms, kingly qualities, 
strength, powers and other 
characteristics of 59 182. 

Maha-sudasaua-sutta, some architec- ' 
tural objects explained in, 13. 

Maha-tantra, an authority on which 
Aldnasdra was based, 165. 

Maha-vagga, references to architec- 
tural matters from, 10, 11, 13, 15, 
16, 

Maha-vrata, a class of phalli, 72, 

Mahendra (or Narendra), one of the 
nine classes of kings, 57, 181 ; 
kingdoms, kingly qualities, 
strength, powers and other 
characteristics of, 59, 182, 

Mahendra*giri, the hill forts of, con- 
quered by Samudra Gupta, 184 
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Mahendn, Consort of India, one of the [ 
seven mothers, image of, 75. j 

MaheSvari, Consort of Siva, image of, ! 

98. I 

Mahi-v^^akti), the earth-goddess, the , 

image of, 74, 75, 76. ' 

Mahotsava, a throne for great j 

festivals, 62. j 

Majjanalaya, bath-room, 58. 

Makara, crocodiles, their figures used ^ 
as ornament for an arch, as well j 
as for the ears, 63, 67, 78. . j 

Makara-bhushana, ear-pendant deco- 
rated with makaraSj 67, 
Makara-toraiia, arches marked with 
crocodiles, 78, 63. 

Mala, garland or necklace, 68, 

A alabar (or Keralas), the boundary of 
Dravida country, 174. 

Malika, a class of buildings, sub-divid- 
ed into : — 

Langala-malika, 

M aulika-malika and 
Padms-malika, etc., 25 ; 
ft round type of building, 
otherwise called Mahika, 113. 
Mahva, apparently was known to 
Mttnasdra^ 171 ; Northern style of 
architecture in, 178 ; a fictitious 
king, Manasara, of, 197, 198. 
Malyaja, a type of pavilion {mandajpa)^ 
53. 

Mana, a kind of measurement, the 
length of an image from foot to 
top of the head, 76, 121. 
Mana-bodha, an authority on architec- 
ture on which Manasara was 
based, 165, 


Mana-kalpa, an authority on architec- 
ture on which Manasara was 
based, 165. 

Manangula, a kind of finger measure- 
ment, a unit of measurement, 77 
84, 122. 

Mana-samgraha, system of measure- 
ment, name of a chapter in 
Igasty ay 100. 

Manasara, the subject matters of, 1 ; 
the other titles of, 1-2 ; ambi- 
guous title, implying a treatise, 
an author, and a class of Profes- 
sors of architecture, 2-3 ; men- 
tioned in Baia-kuindra-chariia 
as a fictitious King of Malwa, 
3-4, 170-171 ; seems to be implied 
in Agni-jpurdna J 4, 20, 169, and 
in some inscriptions, 4, 171 ; plan 
of Ayodhya correspond to the 
town-plan given in, 17, 18 ; 

compared with Kdmikdgamay 
chapter by chapter, 24 — 28 ; with 
Suprabedhdgama, 28 ; as in 
Edmayana and Uttara^rdma- 
charita^ the engineer, Nala, is re- 
cognized aa an architect in, 32 ; 
division of compound in, 33 ; 
Summary of the contents of, 24 — 
• 88 ; compared with Mayamata- 

chapter by chapter, 89 — 91 ; with 
Amsumad-bheda of KaSyapa, 
92—95 ; with VUvakarma-HCpay 
96— 99; with Igastya, 100-101; 
with Sanat-kumdra, 102 ; with 
Maxidana's Silpa-sdstra, 103^ 
105 ; quoted in a compilation, 
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106; oldest and complete extant 
record on architecture, its posi- 
tion among ^xlpa^iastras^ 109 ; 
various architectural divisions 
described in, 110-111; ninety- 
eight types of buildings classi- 
fied under twelve-storeys, 111 — 
113; its position among Puranas 
including Br ihat -iarahita and 
AgamaSy 110, 119-120, 131-- 
133, 162 — 169; details of measure- 
ments described in, 121 — 124 ; 
columns and mouldings described 
in, 125 — 129 ; three main styles 
of architecture recognized in, 
130-131 ; compared with Vitru- 
vius, 134 — 159 ; compared with 
Brihat^iaTahitd by chapter and 
verse, 161 — ^162 ; the authori- 
ties on architecture recognized 
in, 165; its relation with Astro- 
nomical treatises in r egard to 
orientation of buildings, 172-173 ; 
significance of its ten geogra- 
phical divisions of twelve-storey 
ed buildings, 173, 175-176 ; and 
three geographical divisions of 
of the styles of architecture, 176, 
characteristic features of these 
styles, 176, 177 — 181 ; the 

geographical divisions indicate 
an empire, 181 — 183 ; nine divi- 
sions of royalty,* 181 ; the extent 
of this empire, corresponding to 
the Gupta Fmpire, 183—185 ; 
prevailing religion at the time 
of, 185 — 190, identical with that 
prevailing in Gupta times, 190- 


191 ; state of all things jointly 
point to the Gupta times, 191 — 
195 ; 197-198 ; examples of the 
ungrammatical Sanskrit used in, 
199 — 210 ; similar language met 
with elsewhere, 211— 2i3 ; 
history of the origin of such 
language, 213-214. 

Manasaraka (? Manasaraka or Mala- 
saraka), according to (the rules 
laid down in) Mdnasdraj 16). 

Manasarpa (? for Manasara), an archi- 
tect, 171. 

Mana-sutrudi, on measuring strings, 
etc., name of a chapter in Amiu- 
TTiad-bheda of Ka^yapa, 93. 

Manava-sara, another title of the 
work Mdnasdy^a, 2, 

Mana-vid, an authority on which 
Manasara ^Yas based, 165. 

Mancha-bandha, a type of bases, 128. 

Maficha-bhadra, a type of pedestal, 

128 . 

Mancha-l^anta, a class of four-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112. 

Maudale§a, a class of kings, 57, 59 ; 
palaces, thrones, crown etc. of, 
18L ; relative position of, 182. 

Maridana, architectural treatise of, 103, 
104 ; historical importance of, 
104-105. 

Mandara, a square type of buildings 
as noticed in Agni and Garuda 
PurdnaSy 113; a type of twelve- 
storeyed buildings as noticed in 
Matsya-purdna, 115 ; a type of 
ten-storeyed buildings as notiged 
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mBhavishya-’puTQTha and BrihaU 
sarhhitaj 116, 117 ; another type 
noticed in Suprabheddgamaj IIS. 

Ma^dapas, open-roofed shed?, as refer- 
red to in Buddhist literature, 11 ; 
pavilions used as council halls, 
inns, etc , 30 ; for bath, bed, 
assembly, horses, cows, musi- 
cians, dancing girls, etc., 52, 97 ; 
four classes of, 119 ; connota- 
tions of, 155 ; architectural 
details of, 179 ; noticed in various 
treatises, 90, 93. 

Maudi, a moulding, 1*26, 151. 

Mandira, a class of buildings as noticed 
in Garuda-purdna, 114. 

Mafigala, a throne for the first stage 
of coronation, 62. 

Manjusha, basket, chest, box, archi- 
tectural details of, 68; made of 
timber or iron ; square, rectan- 
gular or circular in shape; three 
kinds : pariyz^manjiiaha, 2 : 

Taila-manjush’i, vastra-ma-uju- 
sAa, 69. 

Maui'bandha kalapa, jewelled orna- 
ment worn on the fore-arm, b7. 

Mani-bhadra, a class of pavilions, 119, 

Manika, an oval class of buildings 
having nine varieties as noticed 
in Agni and Garuda Purdnas, 
113, 114. 

Manonmani, goddess of love, her 
image described in detail, 75, 76. 

Manopakarai^a, elements and system 
of measurement, 24, 89, 93, 137. 

Mantaraja, his kino^dom conquered by 
Samudragupta, 184. 


Manu, a puzzling name, 4 ; one of the 
four heavenly architects, 35, 165 ; 
one of the several authorities on 
which ?anat-kumara’s Fas^tt-sas- 
tra was based, 102 ; and the archi- 
tectural portions of Brihat-S'xm- 
hitd were taken from, 163, 165 ; 
fourteen in number, 166 ; a 
generic name, 167; surname, 171 ; 
condition of the country at the 
time of, 183. 

Manu-saihhita, references to architec- 
tural measure from, 122. 

Manu-sara, a possible (correct) reading 
for Mdnasdra, 4, 

Manusha, a class of phalli, 73. 

Manya-kheta, Rashtrakutas of, 191. 

Marala, goose or duck, architectural 
details of the cage for, 70. 

Marcus Vitruvius Pollio, the full 
name of the author of the treat ise 
known as Vitruvius, 158. 

Markaride^a-purana, the time of, 194. 

Mars, temples of, 146, 147. 

Masha, phaseolus radiatus, used as a 
material for foundations of build- 
ings, 43. 

Masuraka, entablature in connection 
with Mxdhya-ranga, 64. 

Mathura, Fa-hien’s reference to monas- 
tries along the road to, 192 ; Jain 
inscriptions from, 212 ; architec- 
tural details of the ancieut city 
of, 9. 

Matrahgula, a unit of measurement, 
77, 122. 

Matsya, one of the ten incarnations of 
Vishou, 52; king Virata’s capital, 

174 . 
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M atsj a-pura^i*!, architect ual matters 
described in, 19, 114 — 116, 121, 
126 ; identical with Bhavishya- 
pV/Tdutif BTihat^sdThhitd and 
Kamikdgama in respect of 
certain matters, 22, 23, 115 — 
118, 125, 126-127, 150, 152, 163 ; 
^ilp'x-idstra of Maxidana acknow- 
ledges the authority of, 103, 104 ; 
comparative study of, 110, 114 — 
118, HP, 160, 164-165, 167, 168, 
169, 170 ; details of twenty types 
of buildings given in, 115-116, 
119 ; architectural and sculptural 
measures given in, 1-1 — 123 ; 
five orders and eight component 
mouldings described in, 125, i26- 
127,150,152; eighteen authori- 
ties on architecture recognized 
in, 164-165 ; age of, 194, 198. 

Matsyakara, eyes are stated to be 
shaped like fish, 84. 

Mauli, a kind of head-dress, used by 
the iove«goddess Eatl, 65, 

Maulika, a type'of pavilion {manda'px) 
of six faces, 54; a class of halls 
fsdZd), 55. 

Maushalya, an authority on architec- 
ture, 107. 

Maya-(Asura), recognized as an archi- 
tect in Mahdhhdrata, 17-18, 166, 
172 ; one of the four heavenly 
architects, as stated in Mdnamra, 
35, 165; the architectural treatises 
attributed to, 89 — 90 ; Vi^va- 
karma’s treatise based on, 97 ; 
Agastya's relation with, 10 1 ; 


Sanat^umara’s treatise was based 
on, 102 ; recognised as an autho- 
rity in /Samgfra/ia, 166, in Brihai- 
samhitd, 163, 165 and in Matsya* 
purdna, 164, 165; seems to be a 
generic name, 167, 

Maya mata, treatises ascribed to Maya, 
2, 89, 128 ; compared with ilfdna* 
sdra, 89—91 ; its relation with 
other treatises, 99 ; as mentioned 
in Samgrdha^ 106. 

Measuring-string (rajju), its relation 
with other units of measurement, 
35. 

Megha-kanta, a class of ten-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112. 

Megha-varna, king of Ceylon, 191, 

Mekhala, belt, girdle, an ornament, 

68 . 

Mercury, temple of, 146. 

Meru, a type of building mentioned in 
Mandana’s treatise, 104 ; in Agni 
and Garuda Purdnxs, 113 ; 
in Matsyct>-purdnay 115; in 
bhavishya^pur dnaj 116 ; in Bri- 
hatsamhitdj 117 ; in Suprabhedd- 
gama^ 118; in Kdmikdgama (as 
Meru-kuta), 118; in Aldnasdra 
(as Meru-kanta), 50,111 ; further 
reference to, 168, 169- 

Meruja, a type of pavilion used as a 
library-room, 54. 

Meru-kanta, a class of three-storeyed 
buildings, 60, 111, 168, 169. 

Meru-kuta, a class of buildings as 
mentioned in Kdnnkdgaraa^ 118. 
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Meru-tumga, a Jain author, 211. 

Mewar, king of, 103. 

Milanda-panha, possible identity with 
the Questions of Menander, 159, 

Minerva, temple of, 111, 146, 147. 

Mirabai, queen of Mewar, patron of 
Raja-vallabha-Mandana, 103- 

Mi§ra, a kind of pillars which are 
made of two materials^ 116 ; a 
classification of buildings based 
on building-materialsj 110,118. 

Mi§ra-durg\, mixed fort, 40, 113. 

Mi^raka-lakshana, a chapter in 
Mandana^s treatise, 103. 

Mi&ra-kala§a, a chapter in Maiidana's 
treatise, 104, 

MiSra-kalpa, a kind of ornament, 
made of leaves, jewels, etc,, to be 
used by gods, Chakra-vartin and 
other classes of kings, 67, 

Mikrita tor Subhankari), the Composite 
order of India, 153 125, 

Mithila, city of, meagre architectural 
details from Buddhist literature, 
9; from Mdhdbharato,, l7 ; 
capital ofYideha^ 173. 

Monasteries {maiha)^ as described in a 
chapter of Kdmikdgama, 27 ; 
stated to have been visited by 
Fa-hien along the road from the 
Indus to Mathura, 192, 

Monopteral, a circular type of build- 
ing, 147. 

Mrich-chhakatika, a drama, architec- 
tural details from 32, 52, 


Mriga, one of the deities fco whom 
offerings are made in connection 
with building a house, 38. 

Mriga-nabhi-bidala, musk cat, archi- 
tectural details of the cage 
of, 70. 

Mrinala (mriiirdika), name of a mould- 
ing, looking like the stalk of a 
lotus, 127. 

Mrit-samskara-flakshana); process of 
casting images in earthy 97, 100. 

Mudga, phaseolus mungo, one of the 
materials of which foundations 
of buildings are built, 43. 

Mukha-bhadia^ its meaning, 48, 49. 

Mukta-prapahga, open quadrangu- 
lar courtyard connected with a 
tank, its description, 63^64, 

Mukull, a round type of building as 
mentioned mGaruda^purdna.Wi. 

Mukuta, a kind of head-dress, 65. 

Mula, the root, a lower member of the 
phallus, 78 ; a moulding, 127. 

Mula-bera, principal idol in a temple, 
77. 

Mulika, a material used in casting an 
image, 86. 

Murdhesbtaka, brick at the top, an 
ornament upon the dome, 93, 

Murdhika, a moulding, 126, 151, 

Murdhnishtaka, ornamental brick at 
the topmost parts of buildings, 
26. 

Murti-kanta, a class of five-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112. 

Mushti-bandha, a moulding, U6, 127, 
151. 
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Mushtika, an octagonal type of build- 
ing as mentioned in Garuda^pu- 
rdnay 114» 

Myron, a sculptor, 141. 

N 

Nabhasvan-bhadraka, a type of 
chariots, 61. 

Naga-bandha^ a type of window, 53, 

Nagara, a class of towns, 40, 89, 93, 
143. 

Nagara, one of the three styles of 
architecture, others being Dravida 
and Vesara, 24, 48, 110, 118, 119; 
130, 131 ; characteristic features 
of, 176 ; a square type of chariots, 
61 ; a type of phallus, 73 ; the 
territory covered by, 180 ; iden- 
tification of the territory, 181, 
182, 183 ; geographical division 
of, 198. 

Nagara- khauda, a portion of Skanda- 
purdna, stated to have been named 
after the Nagara Brahmins, 180. 

Nagaranandana-pura, stated to have 
been the home-country of the 
Nagara-Brahmics, 180. 

Nagda, style of architecture at, 178, 
179, 

Nagnajit, an architect, mentioned in 
Brihat-damhita, 131,163, 165; in 
JUataya-purdna, 164, 165. 

Nakshatra-mala, an ornament, a neck- 
lace of twenty* seven pearls, 68. 

Nakula, mongoose, cage of, 70. 

Nala, hero of the famous episode of 
Nala-Damayanti, references to 
lofty balcony described in this 
connection in the Epics, 18 ; son 


of the architect Vi^vakarmaaand 
engineer of the bridge connecting 
India with Ceylon, 32 ; one of the 
thirty-two architects mentioned in 
Mdnasdra, 165. 

Nala, drain, details of, 64, 92, 106. 

Nalika-garbha, rectangular halls, 
as stated in Buddhist iiteiatuie 11. 

Nallnaka, a type of building, as men- 
tioned in Suprabhedagdma, 118. 

Nandana, a square type of i)uildings, 
as mentioned in Garuda-purdna, 
113; called Nandika in Agni- 
purdna, 113 ; a type of seven- 
storeyed building as mentioned in 
Malay a-purdn'i, 115 ; another 
type mentioned in Bhavishya^ 

purdna, 116 ;and BrihaUaamhitdy 
117/ 

Nanda-vritta, a type of pavilions 
{mandapa), 119- 

Nandika, a square type of buildings 
as stated in Agni-purdna^ (else- 
where called Nandana), 113. 

Nandisa, one of the eighteen architects 
mentioned in Malay a^purdna, 164. 

Nandi-varddhana, a square type of 
buildings as mentioned in Agni 
and Garnrfa Pitrdnas, 113; seven- 
storeyed as stated in Malsya-pu- 
rdna, 115 ; another type as men- 
tioned in Bhaviahya^purdnat 116; 
and Brihal-aamhitd, 117. 

Nandyavarta, a class of villages, 39, 
143 ; a kind of wood joiuery, 47 ; a 
class of six-storeyed buildings, 50, 
112 ; a kind of windows, 53 ; a type 
of buildings, 118; a type of pavi- 
lions {mandapa)i 119. 
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Napuihsaka, a neuter class of j 

buildings, 118. j 

Narada, an architect under whose su- j 
per vision some chariots are stated 
to have been built, 20 ; one of the 
sources on ^\hich Mdnasdra was 
based, 34, 165 ; an architectural 
treatise of, 107, 140 ; one of the 
eighteen Professors of architec- 
ture mentioned in Matsya- 
'purdna^ 164, 

Narada-purara, references to architec- 
tural matters from, 21. 

Narasimha gupta-Baladitya, religion 
of, 19ij' ; political position of, 195. 
Narayaria, architectural treatise of, 
107; temple of, 189. 

Narendra, one of the nine classes of 
kings, 57; qualities and court, etc, 
of, 59 ; palace, throne, crown, etc. 
of, 181 ; rank of, 182, 

Narochcbata^ height of man in diffe- ^ 
rent ages, 98. 

Nasi, nose, a moulding, 127, 

Nasik, style of architecture at, 179» ’ 

Masika, nose, wings of buildings, 98. 
Nataka, a moulding, 127, 

Nate^vra, Siva, image of, iOO. 
Nava-kamma, new work in construct* 
ing a Buddhist monastery, 11, 

Naya, one of the thirty4wo authori* 
ties on architecture recognized in 
Mdnasdra,^ 165, 

Nayanonmilana, chiselling of the eye 
of an image, 34, 88. 

Nida, nests, for domestic birds and 
animals, architectural details of, 68. 
Nigama, a kind of fort, 40, 143. I 


Nila-kantha, peacock, cage of, 70. 

Nila-parvata, otherwise called Nisha- 
dba, a class of buildings, as men- 
tioned in ^uprahhedagrima, 118. 

Nimna, drip, a part of the pedestal, 
74; a moulding, 127, 

Nirukta, references to architectural 
matters from, 33. 

Nishadha, a class of building, as men- 
tioned in Suprahlteddgamay 118. 

Nishaduja, a kind of pavilion (manda^ 
pa), 53. 

NishpavEi-bija, bean, nose to ce 
shaped like, 84. 

iN ityarchana, throne for use in daily 
worship, 62. 

Nityotsava, throne used for ordinary 
festivities, 62. 

Nivata-bhadraka, a class of chariots, 
61. 

Northern style, identification, territory 
and features of, 180 — 181. 

Nritta-lakshana, image of dancing Siva, 
106, 

Nritta-mandapa, pavilion in front of 
a temple where religious music is 
performed; 119. 

Nritta-murtidaksharia, image of Siva 
in dancing pose, 97. 

Nri-siinha, temple of, 189. 

Nupura, anklet, an ornament, 6 . 

Nymphs of fountains, temples of, 147, 

0 

OSeriugs, to deities in connection with 
building a house, 38. 

One-peaked building, as mentioned in 
Buddhist literature, H. 
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Orders, Indian and European, 150. 

Ornaments, of the body, details of, 
66 — 68 . 

Ovolo, a moulding, 127, 152. 

Oxus, Samudragupta^s diplomatic rela- 
tion with kings who ruled on the 
banks of, 184. 

P 

Pacbanalaya, kitchen, 58. 

Pada, trunk of the ornamental tree, 

64 ; column, 89. 

Pada-bandha, a kind of throne for a 
class of kings called Astra-grahin, 

63. 

Pada-(devata)-Yinyasa, ground-plan, ' 
89. 

Pada-jala-bhushaiia, net like ornament 
worn on the feet, 68. 

Padma, a type of pavilions ( 771 a 7irfapa) 
for storing flowers, 54; a mould- ■ 
ing of the pedestal, 74 ; a round 
type of buildings mentioned in 
Agni and Garuda Purdnas^ 113, 
114, three-storeyed as stated in 
Matsya-purdnay 116, another type 
as mentioned in Bhavisya-purdm 
and Brihat-samhitd, 116, 117 ; a | 
moulding, 127, 152, 153. | 

Padraa-handha, a kind of throne, 62, 

63 ; a type of base, 128. 

Padmaka, a class of village, 39, 143 ; a 
type of pavilions used as temple- 
kitchens, 54. ' 

Padiua-kampa, a moulding, 128. ' 

Padma-kanta, one of the five Indian | 
orders of columns, 45, 125, 126, 
150, 151; a class of six-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112. 


Padma-kesara, a kind of threne for 
gods and kings, 62; a type of 
base, 128. 

Padmasana, lotus teat, a kind of throne 
for gods, 62. 

Paduka, foot- wears, 97 ; a moulding, 
127. 

Palaces, with thousand pillars and 
gates as stated in Rig-veda, and 
Atharva-veday 6 ; as described in 
Harsha-charita, 30 ; as given in 
Mdnasdray c7-58 ; the storeys of, 
42. 

Palakka, Samudragupta’s conquest of, 
184. 

Palika-stambha, a pillar edged like a 
measuiing pot, a type of column, 
45, 125, 126, 150, 151. 

Pallanka, bedestead, as described in 
Buddhist literature, 15-16. 

Panchala, a class of twelve-storeyed 
buildings. 50, 113, 198; topo- 

graphy of, 173-174; comparative 
size of the buildings of, 175. 

Paficha janya, conch-shell, one of the 
attributes of Vishiiu, 71. 

Paudyas, independent of Magadha at 
A&oka*s time, 183. 

Pauini, the famous Sanskrit gram- 
marian, references to architectural 
matters from, 33 ; its position in 
literature, 133 ; certain rules of, 
211 . 

Pafljara, a class of seven-storeyed build- 
ings, 50, 112 ; cages of various 
descriptions, 68, 69-70; a kind of 
couch, 36. 

Panka-durga, clay- fort, 40, li3. 
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Pupanath, style of architecture at, 177. 

ParamaTiu, atora, the lowest unit of 
measurement, 33. 

Paramartha, a Buddhist author, 192. 

Parama-sadhika, one of the thirty-two 
grouud-plansi 38, 56, 58. 

Pararthi, for others, a type of 
phalli used for public worship, 73, 

Pythius, the architect of the temple 
of Minerva at Priene, 141. 

Purusarlyaka, one of the thirty- two 
authorities on architecture men- 
tioned in Mana^ara^ 165. 

Paravata, turtle dove, cage of, 70. 

Parimaua, a kind of measurement, 77, 
121 . 

Parimit, cross-beam, 6. 

Parivara-vidhi, attendant deities, 
their temples, etc., 93. 

Pariyatra, a type of pavilion {manda- 
pa). 53. 

Parjanya, a plot in a ground-plan, a 
quarter, 189, 

Parsbuika, a kind of height, 41 ; a class 
of kings, 59, 181, 182. 

Parvata, a type of building, as men- j 
tioned in Suprabhedagamaf 118. 

Paryaftka, couch, six varieities of, 36, 
61-62. 

Pa^upata, ^iva, a class of phalli, 72, 
94, 100, 107. 

Patali-putra, Patna, king Rajahamsa of, 

171. 

Patra-kalpa, one of the four dosses of 
ornaments, with foliated decora- 
tion, 67. 

Patra-patta, a kind of head-dress used 
by the Patta-dhara class of kings, 65 


I 'atra-torana, foliated arch, 63- 

Pat tadakal, temple of Papanatha at, 

n'T. 

Patta, tuiban, a kind of head-dress, 
of three kinds, foliated, jewelled 
and floral, 65 ; a moulding (fillet), 
127. 

Patta— baudha, a type of bases, 128 

I Patt^'bhaj, a class of kiDg&> 59, 181, 

j 182. 

! Pattana, a type of town, a big com- 

! mercial port, 10, 143. 

Patta dhara, a class of kings, 59, Ibl, 

I 182. 

! Pattika, a part of the pedestal, a 
moulding, 74. 

Paulastya, an architectural treatise of, 
107. 

Paushtika a kind of height 41, 55, 
124 ; a type of two-storeyed 
building, 50, 111. 

Pavana-bhadraka, a class of cars and 
chariots, 61. 

Pedestal (upapUha), details uf, 43-44, 
74, 128. 

Peripteral, a circular type of build- 
ing, 147. 

Peripteros,a type of building, 147. 

I Phalaka, a leaning board, 16. 
j Phalaka, a sort of screen for windows, 

^ 53; planks, 92 ; a moulding, 126, 

127, 151. 

Phalakasana, a type of couch, 36. 

I Phallus, an emblem of god §iva, 21, 
j 25,91, 98, 108; installation of, 

i 26, 27 ; various classes and 

I architectural details of, 72 — 74. 
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Pillar {stambha)^ of the Vedic age, 
6; of Eudhist age, 13; of Pau- 
ranic age, 19, 125 — 128, 150-151 ; 
of Agamic age, 25, 125-128, 150 
151; ditFerent classes and measures, 
etc , as described in il/c'masdra, — 
44 46; as also in other works, 
125 — 128 ; comparative study of, 
149—153. 

Pishta-pura, capital of Kalihga, con- 
quered by Samudragupta, 184 

Pitha, pedestals, 27, 90,91 ; different 
measures and varieties of, 43-44, 
128; of the phallus of Siva, 74, 94. 

Pithika, cushioned chair, 16 ; pedestal, 
97. 

Pliny, his mention of Vitruvius, 134. 

Plumb-lines, details of, 85* 

Polycletus, a sculptor, 141, 

Pompey, the theatre of, 160. 

Potika, a moulding, 126, 151, 

Prabhnajana-bhadraka, a class of cars 
and chariots, 61, 

Prabhava, a rectangular type of 
building as mentioned in Agni~ 
purdnay 113. 

Prabodhaka, one of the thirty-two 
authorities mentioned in Mdna- 
8dra, 165 

Prag-vam^a, an architectural object 
mentioned in Harsha-charita, 30. 

Praharaka, a class of kings, quaUfica- 
tions of, 59 ; details of their 
palaces, etc. 181, 182, 

Prajapatya-hasta^ a cubit of twenty- 
four angidas (finger-breadth), 30. 


Prakara, rampart, 11; one of the 
five courts, 33, 49, 51, 90, 93, 
154; of the Dravidiau temples, 
177, 197. 

Frakakaditya, a king of the Gupta 
dynasty, 195. 

Pralamba-phalaka, an instrument to 
ascertain the plumb-lines for the 
purpose of sculptural measure- 
ment, 85. 

Pralinaka, a class of buildings, 118; 
a type of pillar, 125, 126, 150, 
151. 

Pramaria, measurement of breadth, 
76; a kind of linear measure- 
ment, 121„ 

Prauala, canal, drain ; a part of the 
Pedestal of the phallus of Siva, 73. 

Prapa, alms-houses, 17 ; drinking- 
house, 30, 

Prasada, one of the five classes of 
buildings as stated in Buddhist 
literature, 10-11; palace, 18; 
buildings in general, 92, 97, 111 
—118. 

Prasada- Matidana-Vastu-kastra, a 

treatise on architecture, synop- 
sis of, 103. 

Prashtar, one of the thirty-two autho- 
rities mentioned in Mdnasdra, 
165. 

Prastara, a class of villages, 39, 143; 
entablature, i^s different varies 
ties, 46, lOd, 149; 25, 89, 92 ; 
a moulding, 127, 

Piathama (or janman), a moulding of 
the )>edestal, the plinth, 74. 
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Pratbamasana, a throne fit for the 
first stage of coronation, 62. 
Prathameshtaka, the first brick, the 
laying of the foundation-stone, 

43, 92. 

Prati (also Pratika), a moulding, 127. 
Prati-bandha, a moulding, 127. 

Prati-bhadra, a type of pedestals^ 44, 

12H. 

Prati-krama, a type of bases, 128. 
Pratima, a moulding, 127. 

Pratima, images in general, 90, 100, 
101, 107. 

Pratimit, prop, 6. 

Frati-vfijana, a moulding, 127. 
Prati-vakra, a moulding, 127, 

Prayuga, modern Allahabad, the 
boundary of Maclhyade§a or 
middle country, 173. 

Triene, temple of Minerva at, 14’, 
Prishada-bhadraka, a class of cars and 
chariots, 61. 

Prithivi-dhara, an oval type of build- 
ing as mentioned in Agni and 
Garudi Purdnas, 113. 114. 
Priya-darsana, an order of columns, 
123, 126, 150. 

Projections {virgoMa), of pedestals, 

44. 

Pronaos, as described by Vitruvius, 
155. 

Proserpine, temple of, 147. 

Prostylos, temples of a particular 
form, 147, 

Pseudodipteros, temples of a parti- 
cular form, 147. 

Pulasti-pura, buildings at, 14. 


Purh-linga, masculine type of buildings, 
111, 118, 119. 

PuTidarika. a class of seven-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112, 

Pura, a class of towns, 143. 

Puragupta, a Gupta king, 195. 

Puraiias, treatment of architectural 
matters in, 19 — 22; compared with 
jigama8 23’) mere compilations, 109; 
five orders of columns and their 
mouldings as described in, 125, 
126, 127-129, 151 ; types of 
buildings as described in, 113 — 
I17j 119, 131 ; measurements 

mentiened in, 122-123; ages 
of, 161, 194; comparative study 
of, 163, 168; architectural autho- 
rities mentioned in, 164 ; pro- 
venance of, 175; pantheon recog- 
nised in, 191. 

Purundara, an authority on architec- 
ture as stated in Purdnas, 164, 

Pura-sutraj a chain worn round the 
chest, an ornament, 68. 

Purusha, a masculine type of build- 
ing, 49. 

Pushkala, a type of two-storeyed 
building, 50, 111. 

Pushkara, a class of buildings as men’ 
tioned in KdmikdQama^ 118. 

Fuspha-bandha, a bunch of flowers, 
a particular form of window, 53. 

Pushpaka, a rectangular class of build- 
ings comprising nine types, 
mentioned in Agni and Garuda 
Purdnx8t 113, 114, 
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Pushpa-malya, flower-wreath, a kind 
of head-dress used by the Praha- 
rakaand the Astra-graha classes of 
kings, 65, 

Pushpa-maudapo, flower-pavilion, 58. 

Pushpa-patta, a kind of head-dress used 
by the Pattabhaj class of kings, 65, 

, pQshpa-pushkala, a type of base, 128. 

Pushpa-torana, floral arch, 63. 

Pushya initra, reaction against Bud- 
dhism by, 193. 

Putana, a demoness, offerings in con- 
nection with house-building to, 
38 

Pycnostylos, a kind of temple, 147. 

Q 

Qualifications (of architects), as given in 
Mdnasdra 35; compared with those 
given by Vitruvius, 138 —141. 

Quinarian measure, slated to have first 
introduced by Vitruvius, 134, 

R 

Uaiva'a, one of the fourteen Vanus to 
whose name several architectural 
treatises are ascribed, '66. 

Raja-griba, city of. built by Bimbisara, 
9. 

Bajadhani, a class of towus/40, 143, 

Raja-hamsa, king of Fatal iputra, 3, 4, 
371, 197, 198. 

Ra^-sekhara, a Jain author, 211. 

Raja-taranginl, chronicle of Kashmir- 
rulers by Kalhana, references to 
architectural matters from, 30, 

31. 73. 

Raja-vahana, the chief of the ten 
princes of the Dasa-Icumdra- 
oharita^ 4, 171, 197, 


Raja-vallabha-Maudaoa, an archi- 
tectural treatise, its synopsis, 103 
-104; references to architectural 
measurement from, 122, 

Raja ve^ma, royal palaces, 90. 

R^jjUf ropes, a measure, 35. 

R ajj u- ba nd ha- lak sharia, binding of 

rope, 94. 

Rajju-bandha-samskara-vidhi , repairs 
in connection vvith binding of 
rope, lOl. 

Rajputana, style of architecture in, 

178- 

Rakshasi, a demoness, to whom offer- 
ings are given in connection with 
the building of a house, 38. 

Rama, hero of Rdmdyana, 18 ; image 
of, 108; temple of, 189; his 
capital stated to have been built 
by Manu, 166. 

Raina-Lakshmaria, image of Rama and 
Lakshmaiia, 108. 

hamayaiia, references to architectural 
matters from, 17, 122. 

Rampart, its architectural details from) 
Vitruvius, 145-146. 

Ram Raz, 13, 134. 

Randhra (corrupt form of Andhra), a 
style of architecture, 130. 

I Ranga-mukha, a class of buildings 
mentioned in Kdmikdgama, 118, 

Rashtra-kutas, reign of, 185; period of, 
190, 191. 

Ratha-dhuli, a measure, equal to eight 
paramdniis, 35- 

Ratha-durga, chariot fort, 40, 143. 

Ratha-lakshana, details of chariots, 
etc., 60-61. 
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Ratha-nirmana, construction of 
chaiiots, 107. 

Ratna (compounded ^^ith kampa, 
patta, and vapra), composite 
mouldings, 127. 

Ratna-bandha, a type of bases, 128, 

Katna-kalpa, a kind of ornaments, 
made of flowers and jewels, 
and used by gods, and the Ohakra- 
vartin, Adhiraja and Narendra 
classes of kings, 67, 

Ratna-kampa, a moulding, 128. 

Ratna-kanta, a class i of six-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112. 

Ratnanguliyaka, jewelled finger-ring, 
67. 

Ratna-patta, a kind of jewelled head- 
dress used by the Parshpika 
class of kings, 65 ; a moulding, 

128, 

Ratna-torapa, jewelled arch, 63. 

Ratna-vapra, a moulding, 128. 

Rauchya-daiva-savarni, one of ihe 
fourteen Manus (to whose name 
several architectural treatises are 
ascribed ), 166, 

Raurava, a class of nine-storeyed 
building, 50, 112. 

Repair (of broken images), UkS treated 
in ^ulcra-nUi, 30. 

Rig veda, references to architectural 
matters from, 5, 0, 

Riksha-nayaka, an oval type of build- 
ing as mentioned in Aqni-pura^ 
na, 113. 

Roads and doors, (Vl hi-dvarddi- 
mdna), as described in Kdmilcd* 
gamoL, 24. 

Rod, {danda) a measure, 35. 


Roga, disease, personified as a deity 
and worshipped in connection 
with the building of a house, 38. 

Rohilkhand, identified with north 
Paficbala, 174. 

Romaka-Siddhanta, a treatise based 
on a Roman astronomical work, 
159. 

Roofing, five kinds of, 13; other 
details of, 46. 

Ropes (Sutra-nir mania), making of, 
24. 

Ruchaka (for Charuka in EdmiJcd- 
gama), a type of building,! 13 ; 
one of the five ordeis of columns, 
125, 126, 150, 151. 

Rudra, a deity, 126, 151; temples, etc., 
of, 187. 

Rudra-jaya, a quarter, 189. 

Rudra-kanta, one of the five orders of 
columns, a sixteen-sided pillar, 45, 
125, 150 ; a class of four-storeyed 
building, 50, 112, 

Rudra-savarni, ore of the fourteen 
Manus (to whose name several 
architectural treatises are ascri- 
bed), 166. 

Rupa-Mapdana, an architectural 
treatise, 103, 

Ruskin, 18, 166. 

S 

Sabha, assembly halls, as described in 
Mahdbhdrata, 18, 19, 

Sabhashtaka, eight council-halls, 103. 

Sadabiva, a class of four-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112. 

Sadhaka-sara-samhita, one of the thirty- 
two authorities on architecture 
mentioned in Mdnasdra, 165. 
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Sagala, city of, 9, 

Sages, images of the well-knowH 
seven rishis (Agastya, Kasyapa, 
Bhrigu, Va&ishtha, Bhargava, 
Vi^vamitra, Bharadvaj) are 
described, 79-80. 

^aiva, a class of phalli, 72. 

I§aivism, its condition at the time of 
Manasdra, 187, 188, 190. 

Sakala-sthapana-vidhi, installation of 
the images of Sakala (Tsvara and 
four other deities\ 94. 

Saketa, city of, 9. 

Sakiyas, the kinsmen of Buddha, who 
built the monumental dome about 
the same height as the dome of 
the St. Paul’s, 15. 

Sakra, one of the several architectural 
authorities mentioned in Sanat- 
kuujara’s Vdslu-sdstra, 102. 

Saktis, female energies personified, 
the leading female deities, their 
images described, 74— 76, 7l. 

Sakuna^akshaiia, auspicious signs in 
connection with the building of a 
house, 104. 

Sala-griha (or Sala-mandira), a rectan- 
gular type of building as men- 
tioned in Agni and Qaruda 
Purdnas, 113, 114. 

^alagruma, the stone*god, image of, 

21 . 

Sala*(vidhana), hails, a kind of build- 
ing, various classes and other 
detaihs of, 54-55, 90. 

Salokya, a class of sages, description 
of their images, 80-81. 


Salya-(jflanam), some inauspicious 
things considered in connection 
with the building of a house, 97. 

Sama. a rectangular type of building 
as mentioned in Agni-purdna^ 
113. 

Sama-bhanga, equipoise of images, 86. 

Sama-kartia, a class of phalli, 72. 

Samaya-vidhi, auspicious time for 
beginning the construction of a 
building, 96, 

Sambhukanta, a class of eleven- 
storeyed buildings, 50, 112. 

Sainchita, a classification of buildings, 

24,49, HI. 118, 119. 

Samgraha (also known as Silpa-saih- 
graha), a work on architecture, 
the synopsis of, 106-**109. 

Samipya, a class of sages, their images 
described, 80. 

S mkirtia, an object made of mixed 
materials, a kind of pillars made 
of more than three materials, 
46; a class of building, 110, 118. 

Sampurna, a class of buildings, as men- 
tioned in Kdmikdgama, 118. 

Samudga or Saraudra, a class of build- 
ings mentioned in Bhavishya- 
purdna and Brihat-samhitd, IIB, 
117- ’ 

Samudragupta, reign of, 185, 192 ; 
period of, 190; an all-sided de- 
velopment at the time of, 193, 

Samuclraka, a type of double-storeyed 
sixteen-sided buildings, as men- 
tioned together with other details 
in Matsya-piirdnat 116. 

Sarhviddha, a kind of fort, 49, 143, 
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Sanat kumara, an author on architec- 
ture, 2 ; synopsis of his treatise 
102 . 

Sandhi-karma-(viclhana), the joinery, 
various kinds and other details 
of, 47, 89. 

6ankha, a round type of building as 
mentioned in Agni and Garndi 
Purdnas, 113, 114. 

/ 

S.thku, a gncmon, finding out the car- 
dinal points by means of a gno- 
mon, its details, 37, 97. 

Santika, a measure of height, 41,55, 

124. 

Sapta-matri, seven mothers (Varahi, 
Kaumarl, Chamunda, Bhairavi, 
Muhendri, Vaishuavi, Brahmaui), 
their images, 75, 93. 

Saia, a class of buildings, as men- 
tioned in Kdmikdgama, 118. 

Sarasvata, a treatise on architecture, 
its synopsis, 108. 

Sarasvati, goddess of learning, consort 
of Brahma (?), 71 ; descrip ion of 
her image, 75. 

§arkara, gravel, ore of the nine mate- 
rials of which idols are made, 70, 

Saro-ru(iu)ha, a class of six-storeyed 
building, 50, 112. 

8arupya, one of the four classes of j 
sages, description of their images, 
80, 81. 

Sarva-kalyaua, a class of buildings, 
as mentioned in Kdmikdgama ^ 

118. 

Sarva-kamika, a kind of measure- 
ment, also known as Dhanada, 

41, r>5, 124. 


Sarvato-bhadra, one of the eight 
classes of village, 39, 143 ; a 
kind of joinery, 47 ; a type of 
window, 53 , a class of balls 
(said), 55 ; a quadrangular type 
of building, 113, IH ; another 
type of five-storeyed building, 115 ; 
another type, 118. 

Sata-patha-Brahmana, references to 
angula measure from^ 122. 

Satra. inn, as mentioned in Haraha- 
charita^ 30. 

Satrunjaya, the style of architecture 
at, 178, 179 ; language of inscrip- 
tions from, 211. 

Sattahgo, sofa, as mentioned in 
Buddhist literature, 16. 

Satya-kanta, a class of eight-storeyed 
building, 50, 112 

Saugandhi, a kind of fragrant grass 
used as a material for foundations 
of buildings, 43. 

Saukhyaka, a pavilion {mandapa) on 
the banks of a sea or river, 54. 

Saumukhya, an order of columns, 125, 
126, 150, 151. 

Saumya, a class of buildings, as 
mentioned in Kdmikdgama, 118. 

Saumya -kanta, a class of gate-houses 
(gopura)t 52. 

Saunaka, one of the eighteen pro- 
fessors of architecture mentioned 
in Maisya-purdnaf 164. 

Saura, one of the thirty-two autho- 
rities on architecture mentioned 
in Mdnasdra, 165, 

Sura-kanta, a class of nine-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112. 
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Savarxii, one of the fourteen Manus (to 
whose name several ar Aitectural 
treatises are ascribed), 166. 

Savatthi, city of, 9. 

Savitri, consort of Brahma, her image, 
71 ; one of the chief female deities, 
description of her features, 74-75. 

Sayana, a type of temple, 24, 111; 
another type, 49; recumbent pos- 
ture of images, 86. 

Sayan ad hikara, a chapter dealing with 
bed-steads, 90, 61-62, 

Sayanalaya, bed-chamber, 58. 

Sayana-vidana, a chapter dealing with 
couches, 61-62. 

Sayujya, a class of sages, their images 
described, 80-81. 

Sayya, beds, bed-steads, 96, 97. 

Scotia (or trochilos), a Gracco-Roman 
moulding, 127, 152. 

Selection cf site, (Bhumi-saingraha), 
different tests, 36-37. 

Seraphis, temple of, 146. 

Seven Mothers, detailed description of 
their images, 76. 

Seven-storeyed buildings, as des- 
cribed in Buddhist literature, 
14; in Manasdra, 50, 112; in 
Mdisya-purdna^ etc., 115. 

Shapes (of buildings), masculine, femi- 
nine, neuter, as described in 
Mdnasdra and Agamas^ 24, 4^5 
111, 118; square, rectangular, 
round, oval, octagonal, and six- 
teen-sided as stated in Furdnas, 
113-116, 117, 118. 

Shoda^a-bhumi-vidhana, description 
of sixteen storeyed buildings, 93. 


Shodaia-pratima, sixteen images, 

100 . 

Sibi(vi)ka, palanquin, a conveyance, 
36 ; a rectangular type of build- 
ing as mentioned in Agni and 
Garuda Purdnas, 113, 114. 

Sibira, a kind ef fort, 40, 143, 

Sicha, a pavilion {mandapa) used as 
an ordinary kitchen, 54. 

Siddha, a class of two storeyed build- 
iugs, 50, 111. 

Siddhanta-feiromaiii, references to 
architectural matters from, 32, 
122, 165, 172. 

Siddhas, semi-divine beings, their 
images, 64, 

Side-halls (or ante-chambers, Paksha- 
feala-vidhi i, description of, 25. 

Sikhara, steeples, 17, 18, 177, 178, 
179^ 180, 196; a class of gate- 
houses (gojpura)^ 52 ; erec’ion of, 
89; description of, 92. 

Sikha (or danta), axle-hand of cha- 
riots, 60. 

Sikha (or chuda-mani , crest-jewel, 67, 
85. 

Sila-nyasa, laying the foundation 
stone, 97, 

S ilpa-dipaka, a treatise, references to 
architectural matters from, 140, 

Silpa-ratna, a treatise, references to 
architectural matters from, 123. 

Silpa-samgraha, a compilation on 
architecture, its synopsis, 1C6 — 
109, 172. 
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Silpa-^ilstra, used in the sense of 
Vastu^astra (science of architec- 
ture), 1, 19, 20, 23, 24, 26, 27, 
30, 32, 34, 133, 157, 158, 159, 
178, 187, 193, 194, 195, 196, 199, 
211 ; title of a manuscript of 
Manasara^ 2. 

Silpa-^astra of Maridana, synopsis of, 
103-104. 

^ilpa sastra-sara, a treatise on archi- 
tecture, 2. 

Silpi-laksharia, qualifications of an 
architect, 35, 137 — 141, 

Simha, a class of building, as men- 
tioned in Garuda-purdnay 114; 
in Matsya-purdna, 115 ; in Bha- 
vishya-purdna ^ 116 ; in Erihat- 
samhitdy 117. 

Siibhasana, throne, differ ent varieties 
and other details of, 62-63, 78, 
98, 

Sindhuka, a class of building, as 
mentioned in Edmihdgama^ 11 S. 

Siras-chakra, a head^disc, ornamen- 
tal nimbus put on by Vishnu, 71. 

oirastraka, a kind of head-dress used 
by the Parshnika class of kings, 
65. 

Siro-vibhushaiia, a head-ornament, 67. 

Site, selection of, 24 ; ploughing of, 
24, 

Siva, a type of pavilion {mandapa) 
for unhusking corn in, 54 ; a mem- 
ber of the Triad, image described, 
72 ; a class of building as men- 
tioned in Kdmikdgama, 118 ; an 
order of columns, 126, 151 ; posi- 
tion of the deity in Mdnasaraj 


188, 189 ; position at the time of 
the Guptas, 191. 

Siva-bhaga, upper part of the phallus, 
73. 

Siva-kanta, pentagonal pillar, 45: a 
column with five minor pillars, 
46 ; an order of columns, 125, 
150, 

Sivahka, a class of phalli, 72. 

Sivika-garbha, square halls, as stated 
in Buddhist literature, ll, 

Sivika-vekma, a rectangular type of 
building, as mentioned in Agni 
^nd Gar ud a PurdnaSy 113, 114. 

Skanda a deity, his image, 107, 108; 
an order of columns, 126, 151. 

Skanda-gupta, possible connection with 
Shanda-purdna, 171; last 
emperor of the dynasty, 190, 195; 
religious faith of, 192. 

Skanda-kanta, a type of hexagonal 
pillar, 45, 125, loO ; a column 
combined with six minor pillars, 
46 ; a class of gate-houses 
{gopura)y 52. 

Skanda-Purana, references to archi- 
tectural matters from, 19; asso- 
ciated with Skandagupta, 171, 
180; ago of, 194, 

Skanda-tara, a type of single storeyed 
buildings with hexagonal spire and 
necks, 49, 11 1, 

iskandavara, a kind of fort, 40, 143. 

Snapana-mandapa, a kind of bath- 
room, 119, 

Soil^ examination of, 24. 

Soma, a deity, image of, 107. 

Sonulskanda, the combined imasre of, 100 
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Somanalha, one of the best known 
phalli in India, temple of, 72. 

Sopana, stairs, as described in Bud- 
dhist literature, 13 ; in classical 
literature, 32 ; in Manasava, 51, 

Sphatika, crystal, a material of which 
idols are made, 71. 

Sphu (Gu)rjaraka, a class of twelve- 
storeyed buildings, 51, 113, 173, 
174, 175. 

Sreui-bandha, a type of base, 44, 
128. 

§ri-bandha, a type of base, 44, 128 ; 
a kind of throne, 62. 

Sri-bhadra, a kind of throne fit for the 
Adhiraja and the Narendra classes 
of kings, 6*2 ; a type of Pedastal 
for the phallus, 74, 

Sri bhoga, a class of seven-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112; a typo of 
base, 44, 128 ; a kind of gate- 
houses igopiiva), 52. 

I§ri-dhara, Vishnu, temple of, 189. 

3rl -jaya, an oval type of building as 
mentioned in Agni and Garuda 
PuTanaSy 113, 114. 

Sri-kaTitha, an octagonal type of build- 
ing as mentioned in Agni- 
purdna, 113. 

/ 

Sri-kanta, classes of three and seven- 
storeyed buildings, 50, 111, 112 ; 
a type of base, 44, 128. 

Sri-kara, classes of one and two- 
storeyed buildings, 49, 50, 111; 
an order of columns, 125, 126, 
150, 151. 

Srl-mukha, a type of throne fit for the 
MaDf]aIe&a class of kings, 63. 


Sri-varta, a type of building, as men- 
tioned in Suprahheddgama 118, 

Srivatsa, a symbol on the image of 
Vishriu, 71, 78; a square type of 
building, as mentioned in Agni 
and Garud^ Pur anas ^ 113. 

Sri-vi&Lila, a class of gate-houses 
{gopura), 52 ; a type of thrones, 
62 ; a type of Pedestal for the 
phallus, 74 ; a class of single- 
storeyed buildings, 49,111. 

Srl-vriksha, an octagonal type of 
building, as mentioned in Qarxida- 
puraudj 114. 

Sriya-vritta, a type of pavilions 
{mandapa)^ 119. 

Sruk-sruvtt, small sacrificial ladles, 
characteristics of Brahma image, 
71. 

Siambha, pillar, as mentioned in Vedic 
literature, 5-6 ; in Purdnas 19 ; in 
AgamaSf 23 ; in Grammars, 33 ; in 
Mdnasdra, 44 — 46; in other Silpa- 
sdstras, 89, 92, 96 ; comparative 
study of, 125 — 128, 149 — 153, 

167-168. 

ytambha-toraria-vidhi, arches on 
columns, 92. 

Stana-sfitra, chain worn round the 
breasts, 68. 

Sthanaka, a class of building, 24, 49, 
111, 119; a posture in which 

images are carved, 85. 

Sthaniya, a kind of fort, 40, 143. 

Stbapaka, master of the ceremonies, 
56. 
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Sthapatii, chief architect, his genea- 
logy, staff and qualifications, 
35, 107, 165 ; his leading part in 
hou^e-opening cerecnonies, 56, in 
carving images, 86; compared with 
Roman architects, 137-141. 

Stri-lihga, a feminine type of build- 
ings, 49, 111, 118. 

St ri-mfina-madhyama- daia-tala, inter- 
mediare type of ten tal^ measures 
referring to female images, 84 

Stupika, pinnacle, 47, 48, 87. 

Stupi-kila, pinnacle-staff, 47, 48, 

Styles, three main styles of archi- 
tecture and sculpture (49), 73, 110, 
118, 130-132, 155, 176-181. 

Subhankari, auspicious, an order of 
columns, 125, 126, 150, 151. 

Suehiyo, cross-bars, 13. 

Suddha, pure, an architectural or 
sculptural object made of one 
material, 46, 110, 118, 119. 

Sudhfi, stucco, one of the materials of 
which idols are made, 70, 82. 

Suka, parrot, details of the cage of, 

♦ 70 . 

Suka-na^a, parrot s nose, gargoyles, 

169. 

Sukhrdaya, a class of three-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 111. 

Sukhahga, a pavilion {mandxpa) for a 
guest-house, 54. 

Sukhasana, a sitting posture of au 
image, 94. 

Sukra, one of the eighteen professors of 
architecture mentioned in Matsya-^ 
p'jtnma, 164, 170. 


Sukraeharya, the author of the §ukra- 
nlti, 170. 

Sukra-niti, named after its author, 2; 
references to architectural 
matters from, 29-30, 169-170, 

Sula-lakshna, the pike for images, 94 . 

Siila-mana, measurement of pikes (for 
images), 101, I07. 

Sula-pani-laksharia, image of Siva, 94 

Sulva-siitras, references to architec- 
tural matters from, 7-8, 122. 

Sunlara, a class of six-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112. 

Suprabhedagama, synopsis of, 27-28; 
method of first casting of image, 
in, 87 ; comparative study of, 
no, 119,160; types of buildings 
described in, 118, 131, their dot -ils 
from, 121; angida measure as 
given in, 122 ; tala measure in, 
123; five orders of columns as given 
in, 125, 150, 151, their component 
mouldings, 126 ; bases as described 
in, 228. 

Suprati-kanta, a class of nine- storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112. 

Surya-siddhanta, a ere itise, references 
to architectural matters from, 32, 
172, 173. 

Sutra-dhara, a class of architects, his 
qualifications, 137, 138; see 

Takshaka, 35. 

Sutradhara-Mandana, a treatise on 
architecture, its synopsis and 
historical importance, 103—105. 

Sutradhara-puja, offerings to architects 
in connection with building a 
house, 104* 
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Sutra-grahin, draftsman or designer, a 
class of architects, his genealogy 
and qualifications, 35, 137, 13S, 
165. 

Suvarua-kanchuka, golden cuirass 
or bodice, 68. 

Suvarua-sutra, gold chain worn round 
the breasts, 68. 

Svarga-kanta, a class of eight-storeyed 
buildings, 50, 112, 

Svarochisha, one of the fourteen 
Manus (to ^vhose name several 
architectural treatises are as- 
cribed), 166. 

Svasti-bandha, a class of single- 
storeyed buildings with octagonal 
finial, 49, 111. 

Svastika, a class of villages, 39,143; ^ 

a kind of joinery, 47; a class 
of two-storeyed building, 50, 
111; an octagonal type ofbuild- 
ing, 113, 1 14 ; a type of window, 
53; a class of hall ’Jdld), 55, 
118 ; a class of phalli, 72. 

Svasti-kanta, a class of six-storeyed 
building, 50, 112. 

Svastika-khadga, an octagonal type of 
building as mentioned in Agni^ 
purdna, 113, 

Sva-vrikaha, a round type of building 
as mentioned in Agni-purdna, 
113, 

Svayambhu, self-revealed, a class of 
phalli, 73. 

Svayaihbhuva, one of the fourteen 
Manus (to whose name several 
architectural treatises are ascrib- 
ed), 166. 


Systems of measurement, both archi- 
tectural and sculptural, details of, 
35-36, 81, 84, 89, 121—124. 
Systylos, a class of temples where the 
columns are not thickly set, 147. 

T 

Tadaga, tank, architectural details of, 

97. 

Taittiriya-sainhitsi, references to archi- 
tectural matters from, 17. 
Takshaka, a class of architects, 
genealogy and qualifications of, 
35, 98, 165. 

Tala, storey, 49, 50, 111, 112; a 
moulding, 126, 1 51*. 

Tala, a unit of sculptural measure, 
equal to the length of the face 
or the distance between the fully 
stretched thumb and middle 
finger, i23, 78 . compared with 
Grecian T^leios, 157, 

Tala-mana, sculptural measures, 19, 
16-27, 78, 84, 03 123, 124, 

Talon, a moulding, 127, 152. 

Tamasa, one of the fourteen Manus (to 
whose name several architectural 
treatises are ascribed), 166. 

Tamil, the territory of the language 
of, 174, 180, 185. 

Tamra-patra, copper-leaf, its use in 
connection with the casting of 
images, 86. 

Tanjore, temple (vimdna) at, 82; 

the Nagore port at, 181, 
J'apas-kanta, a class of eight-storeyed 
building, 50, 112. 

lapti, river of, the southern boundary 
of the territory of the Indo- 
1 i^ryan style of architecture, 178. 
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Tara, measurement of breadth, 77, 

Tarui:)alaya-(vidhi), a special kind of 
building, t'8. 

Taru-tantra-vidhi, certain rules re- 
garding wood used in houses, 10 k 

Tatanka, a kind of ear^ornamcnt, 67. 

Tatika, a moulding, 12(>, 127, 15 1. 

Telugu, territory of the Vesara style, 
130, of the script of, 1 80 ; same 
as Andhra country, 184, 

Testing of soil, for the purpose of 
building, 36, 86, 142, 

Tetrastylon, one of the five courts of 
Vitruvius,, 154, 

Testudinatura, one of the five courts 
of Vitruvius, 154. 

Thambha, posts or banister of stairs 
as stated in Buddhist literature, 

13. 

Theatre, its details as given in Maria- 
Sara, 63, 

Throne, its details as given in Mdna^ 
sara^ 62-63. 

Ties (of various sorts), used in cons- 
tiucting straw-houses at the 
time of the Atharva^veda, 6. 

Tila-pushpakriti, shaped like the sesame 
flower, ideal nose of images, 84 

Tirhut, stands for a part of ancient 
Janaka country, possessing once a 
type of twelve-storeyed building, 
173. 

lirthankaras, Jain apostles, their 
images, 185. 

Tittiri, francolin partridge, details 
of the cage of, 70. 

litus, time of his reign, when the 
Roman architect Vitruvius might 
have lived, 160. 


Tod, author of the AwnaZs of Udjas- 
thdn, 103. 

Todas, huts of, 6, 

Toraiia, arched-gateway, 18; details 
of arches, 63, 61, 92. 

Torus, a moulding, 127, 152. 

Town-plannino;, in the time of the 
Vedas, 8 ; of the Buddhist litera- 
ture 9 ; of the Epics, 17 ; of the 
AgaonaSj 15 ; of the Artha-sdstra, 
29 ; of the Mtmasdraj 40, 143, 
144, and other ^ilpa-sastras^ 89, 
93, 97 ; compared with the Roman 
systems, 143 — 147. 

Trambaka, an instance of the popu- 
larity of Vaishnavism at the time 
of Mdnasdra, 187. 

Trayoda^a-tala-vidhana, thirteen- 
storeyed buildings as mentioned 
in Amiumadbheda cf Ka^yapa, 
93. 

Triad (Trimurti), images of Brahma, 
Vishiju and Siva, 70— 72; other 
details of, 23, 188. 

Tri-bhanga, having three flexions, a 
pose of images, 86. 

Tri-bhumi, three-storeyed buildings, 
50, 90,106,111. 

Tri-dhatu-fearaiiam, three-storeyed 
dwelling, as mentioned in Rig- 
veda, 6 . 

Tri-kalinga, identified with Telugu 
country, the territory of the 
Vesara style of architecture and 
sculpture, 180, 176. 

Tri-kanta, a column combined with 
three minor pillars, 46. 
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Trinity, their comparative position in 
Agomas and Pur anas, 23. 

Tri-pura-murti-labshana, image of Siva 
in the pose of killing the demon, 
Tripura, 94. 

Tri-purantaka, Siva, his image, 100, 

Iri-puri, image of (Siva), 8. 

Tri*vishtapa, a class of octagonal 
buildings comprising nine types 
as stated in Agni and Garuda 
Pur anas, 113, 114, 

Tula, balance, 68; a moulding, 126, 
127, 151, 152. 

Tumburu, a heavenly musician, his 
image used as a decorative device 
on arches, 63, 

Tuhga, a moulding, 127. 

T uscan, an order of columns, 125, 14^^, 
150, 151, 152, 154. 

1 vashtar, one of the four heavenly 
architects, 85, 165. 

Tuscany, country of, 126. 

U 

Udaipur, style of architecture at, 179. 

Udara-bandha, girdle worn round the 
waist, 68. 

Udaya-giri, cave temples at, 196. 

Udbhuta, self-revealed, a class of 
phalli, 73. 

Udyana, garden, architectural details 
of, 97. 

Ugra-dri&^ of a terrific appearance, 
feature of the Garuda image, 82. 

Ujjeni, city of, (in the Buddhist 
period), 9. 

Unhisarh, an architectural device on 
stairs, 13. 

Unmtina, a kind of linear measure- 
ment, 77, 121. 


Upudhara, a kind of support upon 
which the structure of the chariot 
rests, 60, 

Upakanta, a class of six- storeyed build- 
ing, 50, 112. 

Upamfina, measurement of inter space, 
77, 121. 

Upamit, a kind of pillar, as mentioned 
ID Vedic literature, 6. 

Qpana, a moulding, the plinth, 128. 

Upanaha, shoes, architLCtural details 
of, 97 . 

Upapada, minor pillar, 46. 

Upshitha, pedestal, its different varie- 
ties and other details, 43-44, 89, 
92, 101, 106, 107, 149; of the 
phallus, its details, 74. 

Upari-prasada-tala, upper flat surface 
of a house, 11. 

Upasaka, devotee, details of his house 
in the Budhist period, 11, 

Upasamchita, a classification of build- 
ings, 118 (see Asamchita, 49, 
111 ). 

Upatula, a moulding, 127, 152. 

Uraga-bandha, a type of bases, 128, 

tiidhva-padma, a moulding of the 
pedestal of the phallus, 74. 

Ushpisba, head gear, 28 ; the piotube- 
ance of the skull of Buddha im- 
age, 79, 

Ushnishi, a round type of buildings, 
114. 

Uttambha, a rectangular type of 
building, 114, 

L'ttara, a moulding, 44, 126, 128, 151. 

Uttaroshtha, lower-lip, a moulding, 
127, 152, 
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Uttara-luima-Charita, a drama written 
by Bhavabhuti, leferencus to 
architectural matters from, 32. 

Uttariya, upper garment, 71, 

V 

Vahana, riding animals of gods, images 
of, 81, 82-83; a moulding, 127, 152 

Vahim-raukha, a kind of fort, 40, ]43. 

(Vai)jayantika, a class of single- 
stoieyed building with round 
spire, pinnacle and neck 49, 111. 

Vaikhanasagama, references to archi- 
tectural matters from, 28, 123. 

Vaira, an octagonal type of building, 
as mentioned in Garuda-purana, 
114. 

Vairaja, a classification of the squaie 
type of buildings comprisings nine 
varieties as mentioned in Agni 
and Garuda Purdoias^ 113, 114, 

Vaishnavi, one of the seven mothers, 
her image described, 75, 76. 

Vaishnavism, its leading position at 
the time of ManOmra, 185, 188, 
190, 193, 

Vaivasvata, one of the fourteen Manus 
(to whose name several architec- 
tural treatises are ascribed), 166. 

Vajana, a moulding, fillet, 64, 74, 126, 
128-, 151. 

Vajra, a class of phalli, 73 ; an octago- 
nal type of building, as mentioned 
in Agni-purdna^ an oider 

of columns, 125, 126, 150, 151. 

Vajra-banJha, a type of base, 128. 

Vajra*kanta, a class of eleven-storeyed 
building, 50, 112. 


Vajra lepa, cementing and white-wasn- 
ing, 22. 

Vajra-patta, a moulding, 128. 

Vajra-svastika, an octagonal type of 
building as mentioned in Agni- 
purdna, 113. 

Vakra, an octagonal type of building, 
as mentioned in Garudu'purdnaf 
114 . 

Valabha (Valabhi), a moulding, 1*28. 

Valabhi, a rectangular type of build- 
ing, as mentiored in Agni and 
Garuda Pui^dnaSt 13, 114; a 
moulding, 128. 

Valagra, hair’s end, a measure, 35. 

Valaya, armlet, 67 ; a round type of 
building, as mentioned in Agm 
and Garuda Furdnas^ 113, 114. 

Vallabhi-chchhandaka, a type of five- 
storeyed building, as described in 
Matey a-purdna, 115, 

Valli, a type of window, 53. 

Varna, a class of phalli, 72. 

Vamanaj Vishriu, popularity of, 189. 

I Vaih6a, bamboo cane, used for roofing 
j in the time of Atharva^veda, 6. 

j Vam^aka, territory of the Vamsa-kdnta 
type of twelve-storeyed building, 
50, 113 ; its topography, 173, 
175, 198. 

VamSa-kfinta, a class of tw elve-storeyed 
building, 50, 113. 

Vana-durga, mountain fort, 40, 143. 

Vana-mMa, garland of wild flowers, 
68, 71. 

Vapi, cistern, its foundations, 42 
tanks, 97, 

I Vapra (Vapraka), a moulding, 128. 
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Vapra-baudha, a type of base, 44, 
128. 

Varaha-mihira, author of Brihut-aam- 
hxta, ^2, 28, 160, 162* 163, 164 
165, InO. 

Vaiahi, one of the seven mothers, hei 
image, 75, 76. 

Varata (Virata), a class of twelve- 
storeyed building, 50, 113. 

Varddhanl, a round type of building, 
as mentioned in Agni-purdna, 113. 

Vardhaka (or Samriddha), a kind of 
fort 40, 143, 

Vardhaki, cne of the four classes of 
architects, his special branch of 
study, genealogy and qualifica- 
tions. 35, l.>7, 138 165. ! 

Vardhamana a cdass of halls (sd/«) ! 

f 5, 118 ; a type of phalli, 72. | 

Varuadepana-medhya-lakshana, colour* 1 
ing, details of 94, 

Vanja-samskara, preparation of col- 
ours, 94, 100, 101,107. 

Vartula, a class of building, its des- 
cription as given in Mataya-pura* 

no, 116. 

Vasanta-sena, palace of, 52. 

Vasishtha, an authority on architecture, ; 
as mentioned in BrihM-samhitd ! 
163, in Malay a-pur ana y 161, 

Vasishtha-Samhita, references to ar* i 
chitectural matters from, 140 i 

Vastu, its definition, classification and 
other detai la, 36. 

Vastu-bodha, one of the thiity-two j 
authorities on which MCinaadra ; 
was based, 165. ! 


Vastu-homa, sacrificial offerings to the 
presiding deity of the site of a 
building, 92. 

Vastudakshana, (see Vastu), character- 
istics of architectural objects, 
103. 

Vastu maudana, an architectural 
treatise, 103. 

Vastu- maCjari, an architectural trea- 
tise, 103. 

Vastu-nikshepa-maudapa, a store- 
house, 58. 

Vastu-pradipa, a treatise, references to 
architectural matters from, 140, 

\ astu-prakara (tee Vastu), classifica- 
tion of architectural subjects, 80. 

Vastu-pr?ikaraua, (see Vastu), defini- 
tion Fnd classification of archi- 
tectural objects, 141. 

Vikramorva6i, a drama by Kalidasa, 
references to architectural 
matters from, 32 

Vastn-purusha, the presiding deity 
of the site for a building, desciip* 
tion of. 38, 96 

Vfistu-ratnavali, a treatise, references 
to architectural matters from, 110. 

Vastu- sa^a, an architectural treatise, 

103. 

Vastu-kastra, science of architectu’e, 
objects treated in, 1 ; its mythical 
origin, 34 ; treatises bearing the 
title of, 102, 103, 125-126, llO. 

Vastu-vidya, a treatise, references to 
architectural matters from, 122, 

128; name of a chapter of the 
Brihai-samhitd, 22, 161. 


4 
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Vastu-vidyapati, one of the thirty 4 wo ! 

authorities on which Manamra j 

was based, 165, i 

Vasu-deva, Vishnu, his image, as des- I 
eribedin 21; one 

of the eighteen professors of ; 
architecture, as mentioned in ■ 
Mdtsya-puranaj 164 ; popularity 
in the time of Manasdra of, 189, 

Vasu-bandhu, a preacher of Buddhi^sm 
at the time of Narasirhha-Gupta- 
Baladitya, 192. 

Vatapi, early Chalukyas of, 191. 

Vatsa, kings of, 173, j 

Vayu-puraria, references to architect I 
tural matters from, 21 ; age of, 
194. ' j 

Vedas, references to architectural 
matters from, 5 — 8 ; their know- 
ledge necessary for architects, 35, ! 

138; a type of pavilion {man^ 
dapa) for an assembly-hall, 54. 

Vedanta-sara, an example of treatises 
ending in sdra^ like Manasdra^ 2, 

Vedi-bhadra, a class of pedestal, 44, 

128 . 

Vedi-(ka), altar, 87 ; platform, railing, 

61, 92. 

V edika-chatushtaya, four platforms, 
103. 

Vedi-kanta, a class of four-storeyed 
building, 50, 112. 

Vengi, the territory between the 
Krishna and the Godavari, con- 
queied by Samudragupta, 184. 

Venus, temple of. 164, 147. 

Vesali, city of, 9. 


Vesara, a style of architecture and 
sculpture, 24, 48, 110, 118,119, 
130-131, 179, 198 ; characteristic 
features of, 176 ; a circular type 
of cars and chariots, 61 ; a class 
of phalli, 73 ; the territory of (the 
Telugu scripts), 180, 182, 183. 

Ve^mau, residential buildings, 41. 

Vidari«(ka), a demoness, offerings made 
to, at the time of constructing a 
building, 88, 

Videha, the territory of the Janaka 
type of twelve-storeyed building, 
173. 

Vidya-dharas, semi-divine beings, their 
images, 64, 80. 

Vighnefea, a deity, temple of, 99. 

Viharas, Buddhist monasteries, one of 
five classes of buildings des- 
cribed in Buddhist literature, 10, 
30. 

Vijaya, a class of two-storeyed build- 
ing, 50, 111 ; an octagonal type of 
building, ll3, 114; another type, 
118; types of pa^il ions (ma'u^jpa), 
53, 54 ; a kind of throne, 62 

Vijaya-raja-deva, the language of the 
inscription of, 212. 

Vikalpa or Saiiikalpa), a classification 
of buildings. 41. 48, 110, 118, 
14/ , a class of phalli, 73 ; a type 
of doors, 155. 

Vikramaditya, king of Ujjain and 
stated to be the patron of Kali- 
dasa, Varahamihira, etc., 22, 161. 

Village, its plans and other details 
(bee Grama aod Vagara), 39, 144 
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Vitnana, pavilion, 17, 18; building# j 
in general, 47-48 ; a square type 
of building, as mentioned in Agni 
and Garuda Puranas, 113 ; other 

1 types as mentioned in Bhavishya- 

I purdnoy and Bri'^^ai’Samhitd 116, 

I 117 ; Dravidian temples, 177. 

J Vimana-chchhaiida. a class of eight- 
storeyed building, as described in 
Matsya-purdna and in Brihat- 
saihhitdy 115, 117. 

' Vimana-vatthu, a Buddhist treatise, 
references to archiiectural matters 
from, 9. 

Vina^ana, the eastern boundary of the 
territory of the MadhycL'Jcdnfa 

I type of twelve-storeyed buildings^ 

I 173. 

Vinata, the mother of Garuda, 81. 

Vinayaka-lakshana, image of Gaue^a, 

93. 

^ Vinaya texts, Buddhist scriptures, re- 
ferences to architectural matters 
from, 11, 14. 

Vindhja, the range of mountain 
between North and South India, 
173, i74, 180. 

Vipula, dimensions (of buildings), 
42. 

, Vipulakriti-ika), a class of six-storeyed 
building, oO, 113. 

' Vipulanka, a class of six-storeyed 
bnilding, 50, 112. 

Vira, a kind of throne, 62. 

Vira-bhadra, image of, 108. 

Vira-kautha, a kind of column, 45 ; 
C a moulding, 126, 151. 


Virasana, a type of pavilion (mnn- 
dapa)y 119. 

Virata, a class of twelve-storeyed 
building, 50, 113, 198 ; topo- 

graphy of the country of, 173, 
174, 17". 

Vi6ala, a rectangular type of building 
as mentioned in Agni and Garuda 
Purdnas^ 113, 114; another type 
as described in Edmikagamay 118; 
a type of pavilion (mandapa), as 
mentioned in Suprabheddgama, 
119 ; one of thirty-two authorities 
on which Mdi.asdra was based, 
i 65, also perhaps the architec- 
tural portion of Mdiayapurana, 
164 

Vifealaksha, one of the eighteen Pro- 
fessors of architecture mentioned 
in Matsya-purdna, 164. 

Vifeesharchana, a kind of throne for 
special worship of a deity in, 62. 

Vishnu, description of the image of, 
71 ; the deity of, 74; an order of 
columns, 125, 126, 150, 151 ; 
origin of the science of architec- 
ture ascribed to, 34, 165 ; popu- 
larity of his worship at the time 
of Mdnasdra^ 187 — 189 ; temple 
of, 191 ; in the time of the 
Guptas predelection for, 194-195. 

Vishnu-bhaga, middle-part of the 
phallus, 73. 

Vishuu-gupta the author of Artha^ 
id stray 170. 

Vishnu-kanta, an order of octagonal 
columns, 45, 125-126, 150-151 ; 
a column combined with twelve 
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Diiaor pillars, 46 ; a class of 
four-storeyed building, 50, 112 ; a 
type of gate-houses (gopura), 52 

Vishuu-puraua, age of, 1 4. 

Vishxiu-saifahita, references to sculp- 
tural matters from, 87. 

Vi^va bodha, one of the thirty-two 
authorities on which Mdnaadra 
was based, 165. 

Yi§vak, references to architectural 
matters from, 140. 

Vi]&va-kaata, classes of five and nine- 
storeyed buildings, 50, 112. 

Visva-karman, one of the four heaven* 
ly architects from whom came the 
four classes of earthly architects, 
35, 166; synopsis of the treatise 
oi, 96 — 99 ; comparative study of, 
101, 102, 163, 164, 165 ; further 
references to architectural 
matters from, 107, 

Visva karma-praka&a, one of the seve 
ral treatises ascribed to Vi^va* 
karman, 9^. 

Vikva-karma-6ilpa, a treatise on archi- 
tecture, its synopsis, 96 — 99. 

Vi^va-karma-vastu-sastra, one of the 
several treatises ascribed to 
Visva-iiarman, ‘J6. 

Visva-karmotpatti, origin of Vi^va- 
karman, 98, 

Vikva*kaiyapa, one of the thirty-two 
authorities on which Mdnaadra 
was based, 165. 

Vi^vesa, one of the thirty-two autho- 
rities on which Mdnasdra was 
based, 165. 


Visva-sara, a treatise, references to 
architectural matters from, 108 ; 
one of the thirty-two authorities 
on which Mdnasdra was based, 165 

Vikvekvara, one of the beat known 
phalli in India, his temple at 
Benares, 72. 

Vitasti, span, a measure, 35. 

Vitruvia. the family of which Vitru- 
vius, the Roman architect, was 
born, 160. 

Vitruvius, references to architectural 
matters from his treatise, 37, 
172 ; origin of columns as given 
by, 126 ; his treatise compared 
with Mdnasdra, 134 — 159, (re- 
ferences to several editions of hia 
treatise, 134 — 136); similarlity in 
number and titles of chapters, 
13? ; m training of architects, 
137 — 141 ; in preliminary chap- 
ters, 141 — 143 ; in town-planniog, 
143 — 147 ; in forms, species and 
foundations of buildings, 147—149; 
in columns, 149—153 ; in courts, 
154-155; indoors. 1 5-156; in 
sculptural measures, 156 — 157; in 
language and title, 158-159 ; 
his identity and age, 160, 198, 

Vivri(vra)ta, a class of nine-storeyed 
building, 50, 112, 168, 169. 

Vrihaspati, one of the eighteen pro- 
fessors of architecture mentioned 
in Matsya^purdnay 16^. 

V rihi, rice, one of the several mate* 
rials of which foundations are 
made, 43. 
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Yxiksha-saifagrahana, collection of 
wood for building, 94», 

Vrisha, a class of two-storeyed build- 
ing, as described in Jlaisya- 
pwcma, 115; other classes men- 
tioned in Bhaviahya*purmiay 116, 
in Brihat-aamhiid, Il7. 

Vrisbabha, bull, oval types of build- 
ings men tioned i a Agni and 
Garuda Purdnas, 113, 114; des- 
cription of the image of, 82, 

Vrishabha-vahana, bull, the riding 
animal, image of, 94, 100, 107, 

Vrita, one of the thirty-two autho- 
rities on which Mdnasdra was 
based, 165. 

Vritta rouud, types of building men- 
tioned in Bhaviahya-purdna and 
BrihaUsaynhitd^Wl . 168, 169 ;an 
order of columns, 125, 126, 150, 
151. 

Viitta-kumbha, a moulding of the 
Pedestal of the phallus, 74. 

Vritta-sphutita>(lakshaua), an archi- 
tectural matter, as described in 
Amiumadbheda of Ka^yapa, 92. 

V ulcan, temple of, 146. 

Vyaghra, tiger, architectural details 
of the cage of, 70. 

Vyajana, fan, an article of furniture, 

68 . 

Vyasa, one of the several authorities 
on whose works the architectural 
treatise * of Sanat-kumara was 
based, 102. 


W 

Watch-towers, provided for the sur- 
rounding walls, 40. 

Water-channel (nala), description of, 
49, 

Waterways (and drains 1, construction 
of, 25, 39, 40. 

Wood-joinery, varieties and other 
details of, 47. 

Y 

Yajamana^ worshipper, the height of 
the image of a deity is deter- 
mined according to the height 
of, 77^ 78, 121, 124. 

Yajfia-kanta, a class of five-storeyed - 
building, 50, 112. 

Yajfiopavita, Brahmanical sacred 
thread, 98. 

Yajur-veda, reference to architectural 
matters from, 15, 

Yakshas, semi-divine beings, their 
images described, 61, 8(b 

Yama one of the several authorities 
on architecture, on whose works 
the architectural treatise of 
Sanat-kumara was based, 102 

Yama-kanta, classes of five and eleven- 
storeyed building, 50, 112 

Yana, conveyance, including ddika, 
tyandana iibikd, ratha, o6, 60, 
62, 90. 

Yantra, machines, details of, 103, 137. 

Yuka, louse, unit of measurement, 
35, 122. 
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Yantra-griha, a bathing place for hot 
sitting baths, a room, 11. 

Yard-stick, a measure, preparation 
of, 35. 

Yaska, author of Ntrukta, references 
to architectural matters from 33, 

Yam, barely corn, a unit of measure- 
ment, 35, 122. 


Yoni-dvSra (also known as Prapfila), 
■ a moulding of the Pedestal of the 
phallus, 73. 

Z 

Zend-Avesta, Ahura-Mazda of, 166, 
172, 

Ziggarats (of Chaklffia), details of, 14. 
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